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Managing Director Albert Clerk-Jeannotte and Some of the Artists of the Montreal Opera Company 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND] LAMPERTI METHOD OF SINGING, EARLE ALBERT WAYNE, ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, | Sane ty os ee ee eee Concerts. PIANIST. Instruction. ART OF SINGING. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured. | Address, Mary W. Gilbert, Choral Club Conductor. 1204 Carnegie Hall. 172 West 79th St.. New York. 
MRS. BABCOCK Studio: 826 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Caunectse Hatt, New York | oor ere 
Telephone: 2634 Columbus I as i a - c GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
pe me _ | CLAUDE WARF IRD, For 12 years leading baritone of the Metropolitan ART OF SINGING. 
TENOR | Opera House, will take a limited number of pupils H a w h St. N Yy 
ROSS DAVID, 60. Washington Square South beg Applicants to be seen by appoint- eathcote H Fhge-Bys Ls. t, New Yers 
Ht | Phone, 730 Spring | 668 West End Avenue, near o2d St.. New York (Bet. RR and’ Riverside Drive.) 
New York: Carnegie all | rr ee | 
Philadelpt Baker Building, 1520 Chestaut St.| ~ ‘ ; Bt i 
Philadelphia k 158 eotnut | GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, |'LOTTA VAN BUREN, JAMES P. DUNN, 
sae Sr a at crtemiamaa | _ MANORORTE AD emony. | Cotter Srastation stews teenns Meer oat 
Spec urs for teacher an »rofessi ; upil o a r 3 ey Cc *s ‘ . 
M. I BU IRT SCHOOL, Damoen ti an . Thore aie Mines or Salonen 207 W sak St ae Tal” 6928 River. Sight Singing. (Specialty Gregorian Chant amd 
ght-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra-| Dr. B. Eberba Pres. (Thirtv-ninth year.) Catholic urch Music.) Phone 2867- Berges. 
phy Normal Courses in Put and Private Schoo! | Phon tt AZ River 
Musi Special coat hi ng f hurch trials. - =r yESNT 'D ae 
otens Wash Rahouk Jsihen Chania, whale 2a STE LE ELLEN ARENDRI P—soOPRANO, Mme. EMMA E. DAMBMANN, 
ress Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Piace HARRIET M. DWIGHT, HOLGER BIRKEROD—sarITone. (Mne’ Heauann G. Fersouans.) 
- ~— pee NSTRUCTION Concert Engagements CONTRALTO 
R IK , KY. Bari VOICE AND PEANO Management: Annie Friedberg, Vocal Instruction, Concerts 
SERGEI KLIBANSKY, Baritone 11s Carnegie Hall, Fri. and Sat se = RAPER “PRE BTS s Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet, 
Teacher at the t f Musical Art ea salad ea a 1425 broadway, New OTK. | Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West s7th Se 
Prive New York ; , i 
siz W Tel. 23ag Col | ELIZABE TH K. PATTERSON, ‘ - -_ 
| SOPRANO, TEACHER OF SINGING. * | CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH | THE NEW S aecen akin hen 
MARTHA B. GERMAN, West sth Street PIANO AND HARMONY INSTRUCTION. | VIOLIN rs ° ship as 
HAR , | Phone, 8101 Riverside | Monday and Thursday afternoons, Pouch Gallery, | VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62nd Street. 
[AND SPECIAI IST ‘ 1 , | ————————____—_ _ Srooklyn Complete musical education given os students 
calmer f ’ c nu e-bounc bands, | . arnegie 4 Ne ro o the highest ction. 
q ya expansion.) | J. ANET BULLOGC -K W IL L 7 AMS . 133 Carr Hall, New York from the beginning . - wet ry gg all 
i and Fri., Car Season opens second week in October 
847 West End Ave. | rEACHER OF SINGING 
i » Carnegie Hal mas Be ay anaes 1. a 
stars _ | MARY T. WILLIAMSON 
—— | Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, ‘ -abegecoetag g 
‘ACT | VICTOR BIART. PIANO VIRTUOSO SOLO PIANIST 
PAUL SAVA€ iE, sie ° ae ES PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION Recitals, Concerts, Instruction 
instruction Advanced Interpretation Repertory Leschetizky Method. 21 East 75th St 
OICE CULTURI Especial cultivation of that id, flowing quality | Certificated Teacher of the Lescuetizky Metnop. eens i, een tg00 » Bosnian 75 . 
803 Carnegie Hall, | of tone whi - the mediun f musical cxpresmon | Studio: Carnegie Hall New York City 
a Studio i ull. 64 East a4gth St., New York. : . 


H. RAWLI BAKER, 
PIANOFORTI YSTRI TION 
W St 
l ne 1290 Columbus 


REUMANN, 





e BARITONI 
Culture ' f Singing 
arnes Hall 
Mail addres ifth Ave New Rochelle, N. Y 
ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN, 
CONTRALTO 
Teache f inging ar Lyric Diction 

Tel Ce " ) Carnegie Hall 


HERMAN SPIEL] Composer. 


JOSEPHINE SPIEI TER. Soprano. 
T sctior Pian Theory 
6 WES! u I 
E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER O! INGING 
Hall 


.| 


EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


9424 Madison 





Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Studio: 62 East Thirty-four Street, New York 
Telephone: 3747 Madison Square 


JESSAMINE 
Accom 


Pianist- panist 


| Instruction—Coaching 


PIANIST—COM POSER— TEACHER 
Thursdays 1 Carnegie Hall i 
| Res. Studio, Poue "Mar sion, 348 Clinton Ave., | 
Brooklyn; Tel., 64 *rospect 
.. RUSS PATTERSON, Siesccess 
> > " -rEepe + LYRIC 
IDELLE A. | \TTERSON, B&<,_ 
Specialty, Voice Development and Diction 
s22 West s8th St e) 48 Columbus 
| MORITZ E, SCHWARZ, 
Asst Organist, Trinity Church, New York 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 


| 
| 


| 


rHE CELEBRATED PRIMA DONNA 
Voice ( ' in A Its Branches | 
The FEvely W t St New York City 
Telephone 4 schuyler 
MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
( NO 
W. ooth St Phone, gssa River. 





FLORENCE E, GALE, 





LO PIANI 
Re ta ( neerts 
Instru nm esch ky Method 
ss: W 0 St Telephone, 533: Columbus 
H, LAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER O! Ni G IN ALL BRANCHES 
i 1 ay th St 
l yhon 4 imbus 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
West aad St.. New York 
IRIETTA A. CAMMEYER, 
| erly Assista Wm. Mason 
PIANOFORTE INST N MUSICALES 
reg Apartmer 2 West seth St 
e, 3 
ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING. 
Mune Anwa EF. Zigcter, Director 
Met. Opera House Bide 425 Bway, New York 
Tel 468 Bryant 





HENRIE TTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway——Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone 3967 Tremont 


lelephone, 135¢ 


LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, | 


of Musical 


Met tan Schools 
Carnegie Hall, New York 
Tel. 4778 ¢ 


CAROLINE 


| 


MABEN 


HARRISON-IRVINE, 


864 Carnegie Hall, 


New York. 
Columbus. 


Art 


and Newark, N J 


umbus 


FLOWER, 





Address Trit 


AROLF GLOSE, 


it 


vy Church 


New York 


Concert Pianist, Piano Instruction Coach for 
professional and advanced singers 
Residence studi 8: Morningside Ave., City 
"Phone, 2193-J] Morningside 





Formerly Prof f Violin 


| Head of Violin Dept., Amer 
Music, N. Y., and Combs ¢ 
phia. Residence studio, «45 


| HENRY SCHRADIECK, 


Leipzig Conservatory 


Institute of Applied | 
mscrvatory, Philade ] 
Wash'n Ave, B’klyn 





| JOHN W. NICHOLS, 





TENOR 
330 W. s8th St.. N. Y. C. Phone, 1434 Columbus. | 
Management: A. Friedberg, t425 Broadway 
DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Aeolian Hall, West 42nd St., 


ew 
’Phone, 7408 Bryant 


WILBUR A 


New York 


LUYSTER, 


SIGHT SINGING 
(Galin-Paris-Chewé Method.) 

Special preparations of church soloists. Norma! 
course of school mus Vocal Instruction—Chora 
Direction 
Address: Metropolitan Opera School, 1425 B' way 





| Miss EMMA THURSBY, 


SOPRANO 


1 


Will receive a 
Residence 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy 


| BRUNO HUHN, 


TEACHER 
ERTOIRE 


The Wollaston, a3: West 
(Subway express station.) 


OF STYLE, 


limited number of pupils 
14 Gramercy Park 


New York City 








DICTION AND REP 
FOR VOCALISTS 


6th St.. New York. 


"Phone 8833 Riverside 


—_—— - 


| JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


oice Developed- 
j 851-8 


Style, Opera 
52 Carnegie Hall, New York 


|J. W. PARSON PRICE 


VOICE CULTURE AND ART OF SINGING 
Ss est 25th St., New York 

“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price's 

the voce both male and femal 

and is style f inging, entitle him to a hig 
mk a ng teache MANueL GARCIA 





Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 
SPECIALTY 
the training 


work with Concert 
of teachers 


Repertoire 
Pianists, and 


2146 Lincoln Parkway West, Chicago, Ill. 





CORNELIE MEYSENHEYM, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Vocal Instruction 
el., 


| 602 W. 137th St 3160 Audubon 





WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT, 
VOICE SPECIALIS1 
AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER 


35 East ged Street, near Madison Ave. 
’Phone, 2187 Madison Square. 


| WALTER L. BOGERT, 
President of N. Y. State Music Teachers’ 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Lectures and Recitals 
Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 


Acolian Hall, West 42nd St. 


Ass'n. 


Baritone. 


130 Claremont 


After Oct. 1st, 





F, W. RIESBERG, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY, 


With the “Musical Courier”; Sec'y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill 
| Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST 


Concerts—Recitals—Lesgons. 


:dio: so, Huntington Chambers, Boston. 





Piano 


CARL FIQUE, 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic Sopr ano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
—Leschetizky Method— 
Limited number of resident pupils received 
38 East 6oth St "Phone, 6109 Plaza. 


|ANGEL AGNES CHOPOURIAN, 

DRAMATIC SOVRANO. 

Oratorio—Concerts— Recitals—Instruction. 
864 Carnegie Hall. 








Mr. anD Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 163 East 62d St., 


Home New York 





VON DOENHOFF, 


VOICE—HELEN PIANO—ALBERT. 
1186 Madison Ave 
"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, 


VIOLINIST. 


Nine years of successful teaching and concertizing 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limited 
number of pupils Address: 37 West tz7th St., 
New York. In Philadelphia Mondays vddress: 


1821 Diamond St. 





JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER, 


Assistant to Teichmuller, Leipzig 
Compostr anp leacner——Ptano ano THeory 
Studios, The Narragansett, Broadway and o4gth St. 
Ogontz School, Philadelphia; Tel. g500 River. 
Two Steinway Grands 





Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 
SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING. 


808 Carnegie Hall 
Conductor Symphony Concerts. 
Summer address, Kursaal-—Ostend, Belgium. 





ELLA MAY SMITH, 


INSTRUCTION — PIANO, SINGING, 
HISTORY. 
HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS. 


Residence Studio: 60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. Telephone, Automatic, 2294. 


MUSIC, 





MME. LISETTE JOSTY-HAMMOND 


Italian Enunciation Applied to Singing 
and Speaking in Modern Languages. 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 


1425 Broadway, New York. 
MARIE CROSS NEWHAUS, 
Vorce Cutruse—Rerertorese anno Diction, 


434 Fifth Ave. Tel. 6495 Murray Hil 





MILTONELLA BEARDSLEY, 


PIANIST 
Management, Anto — Sawyer 
142 neg City 
143 Casale Hall, New York 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
yor Carnegie Hall. 
Caia Aarup Greene, Pianist 





MISS HOUGH, 
SCHOOL OF VOICE 


Veice Cultivation 
English, French, German and Italian "ictice 
Song, Opera and Oratorio Classes. 


Interviews by appointment. 


6 East sath Street, New York 
. Madison Square 4438. 


Studio: 
T 
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* MIDDLETON 


Chicage, Ill. 


Cra> 


R 4073 Kenmore Avenue ° 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Soloist Christ Methodist Episcopal Church 
914 St. James Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 





SOPRANO 
E. LUCILLE Address ali Communi- 
cations to 
| L L c rb Ss. F. TROUTMAN 
Sixth Ave., Pittsbarg. Pa. 





: BOWN coe 
L 39 East 27th St. 
A Tel. 1834 Madison Sq. 





MARY WOODFIELD FOX) + 


THE WELSH-SUTOR } MANAGEMENT 
10 South 18th S Philadelphia, 


MARIE LOUISE ‘TODD 





PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall a - New York 





MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Seasen, Atlanta Philharmonic 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing aftistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (Va Mian 


Voice Culture founded on common sense method 
which never fails to bring good results. 
Studio, Claremont Hall, 288: Broadway. 
Entrance on 112th St. Phone, Morningside 2810 


¢ FREDERIKSEN 


SOLO VIOLINIST 


R Violin Studios, 426 Pine Arts Bldg, Chicago, If. 
« Residence Phone, Lincoin 7926 


AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 


REAL OLD VIOLINS 


Send for our NEW CATALOG NO.3. Just published, with 
complete descriptions and illustrations; also ask for our 
other literature, which will guide you in the selection of 
Violins : also a copy of the VIOLIN WORLD, ALL ro. 

42 EAST 234 STREET, NEW YO 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN DENNIS 


MEHAN (| 


Tel.. $946 Colambus Sulte 70, Carnegie Hal) 
SUMMER TERM AT SEA GIRT,N. J. 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mir. HENRY HOLDEN ISS 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 150th Street New York City 


un MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC ee CULTURE 
Some prominent ye upils: Lillia Snelling, Metro- 
litan Opera: finifred Mason, soloist First 
Phurch Christ Scientist, Brooklyn; Henry Taylor, 
formerly Savage Opera to. and Aborn 
Opera Co., now with “Naughty Marietta” Co.; 

Chana Lee Smith, soprano; Clarence C. Bawden. 
tenor; Russell Bliss, bass, all at Church of the 
Disciples), W. Srst St.. New York; Mabel F ickard, 
eronte, and others on application 


STUDIO: Aeolian Hall, 29 West 42nd St, New York 


PAULINE MEYER rs 


Excl. Mangnt., Harry 
Personal address. aerate ver ~ art yong 

















tenor, 








MAX H [LERZ BERG 
| .~ P Lending Arte. 


Accompan 
Advanced Piano Pupils Vocal Coach 
218 Manhattan Ave. New York PSORE BITES, 10700 


4 SHARP: HERDIEN 








¥ LEGLER "22%, 


ORATORIOS, CONCERTS, hag 
606 Kim Hall Chicago, I 
BX. Private address 5500 Corneti 0 Ave. “Phone Midway ier 


jones DOWNING “inv crice 


FOR SALE; Prigeipal Mesic Dealers or Music Art Shop 





608 Fine Arts Building, Chicage I 
FRANK \ WALLER, oes 





JOHN B, MILLER, rene 


a cunniciias ae 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OP BERLIN 


Hotel Endicott, Sist St. and Columbus Ave.. New York 





KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals. 
1383 N. State St., Chicago 


DE VOE BOYCE 


PIANISTE-TEACH 
6 9A Woodland Park, Chicege. THI 
Management Briggs Musica! Bureau “Phone Dougias 948 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Pine Arts Building ° Chicage 
CLARENCE DICKINSON 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Cholrmaster Brick Presbyterian Church, Conductor 
Mendelssohn Giee Club 412 FIFTH AVENUE. WEW YORK CITY 


Mrs. THEODORE WORCESTER 


Address: aa oe mea aad te im. 
STBINWAY PIANO USED 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Premstad, Mme. Charlotte Maconda, 
Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Nardy 
VOICE CULTURE, REPERTOIRE 
430 West S7th St.. Tel. 604: Colembes 


4 VIOLINIST 
V 2502 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DUBINSKY 


MAYHEW 


Teacher of pane 
a rents College for Women, Pitts 


CAROLINE 


HUDSON~ 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soletst Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 








Aaarn 











New York 





aa 











T, Carl WHITMER 


8429 WALNUT STREET, - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
and Penasytvania College tor Women 


" KROEGER 


Director KROEGER SCHOOL of MUSIC 
Pianoforte Recitals and Lecture Recitals 


Masica! Art Building 5ST. LOUIS, MO 


saey WILLIAMS 


ARTISTIC SINGING 
Specietization of Tone Production 
406 KIMBALL HALL, - - CHICAGO 











za-0M 


CHAPMAN GOOLD 


SOPRANO 
Address 
23/4 Broadway New York 
Telephone 4578 Schuyler 





EUGENE BERNSTEIN 1428 Broadway, Toma SAWYER 


PIANIST and COACH 


Russian Trio 





VIRGIL 


M. VIRGIL, Director 


Mrs. A. 
42 West 76th Street 7 


PIANO CONSERVATORY | —— 


FALL TERM OPENS 
Sept. 19 


UNSURPASSED ADVANTAGES 
Catalog 


New York 








o LUTIGER GANNON 


4 CONTRALTO 


Under the Exclusive —— oereeee ot 
Gertrude 0’ Hanlon, Chicago. 


PAUL CUN FOR DLACH 


249 West 104th Street Phone, Riverside 5924 


Katharine HO FF MANN Accompanist 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEBINK TOUR 
Home Address: ST. PAUL 


MARIE 


AISER 


SOPRANO 
Management, Walter Anderson 
171 W. S7th St., New York “Phone 268 Columbus 


THEODORA STURKOW 
FY..E RePeet 





























Ceontralto, 

Oratorio, 

Recitala, 
H 4 Concerts 
E Address: 4173 Lake Ave Phone 






RR Exclusive Management : 
Fine Arts Building, Chicage, tl) 








“Ie examining « student's voice, 
and finding it at fealt.! always 
—"eugeest te him te 
MADAME VALERI. There is so voice defect that 
can escape her sotice, and that cannet be corrected 
by her ability, tremole iacladed. whee bed traioing 

s set gone ” far as to cause looseness in the 
vocal chords.” 

THE ROCKINGHAM, 1748 Broadway 


Chee (Ere 
SOPRANO 
Fn Bartholomew's Church, New York 


eagement; WALTER ANDERSON, 
171 w: “S7th St.. New York “Phone 268 Columbus 


wu's KOEMMENICH 


Conductor N. Y. Oratorio Society 
Artistic Singing—Coaching 
ABOLIAN MALL 29 West 424 Street 


STUDIO: 1026-27 New York City 
Tel. Bryant $826 


© HULSMANN 


= Pianist, Musicales, Recitals 

















Address, T. Antoinette Ward 
Vane Dyck Studios, Phone Col.9630 

“Has appeared with and 
stands comparison with ma 
ture artists of international 
fame.” — Mus. Courter, Nov. 22, 1911 





BARONESS LITTA von ELSNER 














Solo Harp Metro- 


nOrarn 











KARL SCHNEIDER taritor 
N. V. PEAVEY 
and 15 West 36th Street New York 
KRIENS Composer 
Tel., Columdes 2223 

and Walaa Sta, Philadelphia 
Antonio FROSOLONO Violiniat 
S RENARD. 216 West 
VOCAL TEACHER IN’FOUR LANGUAGES 

VIOLINIST 
STUDIO: 15 W. Siet Street, New York 

FROM 850 UP 


Vocal Instruction 
» CONCERT and INSTRUCTION 
Concert Planist end Teacher and Coach 
Clarence EIDAMianis 
Violinist 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 
orcAN RECITALS satntchasadcinhaeat 
Pupils accepted at Studio 
HARP{ Concerts & Recitals 
instruction § 70th St. New York 
Florence, Via del Conti 7, P 2 do 
Concerts, Musicales, Instruction 
Tel. 6144 River 
JOHN MARKERT & CO., 


562 Park Avenue, New York Phone, 6792 Plasa 
1705 Cheetaut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
0° Bucna Avenue, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Ninth Floor, Auditorium Building CHICage 
345 West 70th St. 
ames Chure 
Seneest 
1227 East 44th Place. Chicago fll Phone, Drexel 5079 
Management: F. O 
MAX 
The Max Jacobs String Quartet 
33 West 8th St... N.Y. 











Chicago Opera School 


Fine Arts Bidg, Chicago, Ill. 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Violas, Cellos ax Bows 


Highest Grade Italian 
and Silver Strings. 









Leather String Case free 
with $1.00 purchase, 


Artistic Repairing 


S. PFEIFFER 


1368 Broadway pear 37th st.¢ New York 


PAULINE SMITH 


Pupil of SBRICLIA. with JEAN DE RESKE and NORDICA 
Voice elalist Itallan Method 
1520 Chestaot Street Philadelphia 


e ‘TELAT, Pianist 


\ 620 Addison Ave., Chicago 


‘FRIEDBERG 


Exclusive representative Concert Dir. Leoo 
ard, Berlin, Mgr. distinguished artists. 











1425 Bway. ‘Phone, 1274 Bryant 





wt MURPHY == 


-EINOFR 


? LITAN OPBRA CO 
oF concert ea emests « 
WOLFSON MUSICAL sonzau 
1 Wet 34th Street. New York 





VIGTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West Sith Street 
Tel 3853 Colombes 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 





siuaios RAGNA 





Kimball! Hall 
Chicago 


LINNE 


| 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 





The H.P.Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 














1 TET) One of the three 


Great Pianos 
of the World 
JOLANO. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Owners ot 
THE EVERETT PIANO CO., Boston 











THE 


GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO 


1S ESPECIALLY SUITED TO STUDIO WORK BECAUSE OF ITS 


Steel Angle Rail Action (Patented) 


which insures a perfectly regulated action under any and all atmospheric condi- 
tions. Studio and classroom pianos undergo a severe test. An ordinary action 
becomes defective within a short time The Gram-Richtsteig Steel Angle Rail 
Action, equipped with Metal Flanges, cannot get out of regulation. Hundreds of 
these remarkable pianos are now in use by musicians, Let us send you descrip- 





Examine the workman- 
ship on the Conover 


Piano. Only a superior 
instrument is so well 
made. 


Send for Catalog 


Manufacturers 


























STABLISHED 186 


Directres 


| CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 







instructs, trains and educates after the best methods 
of Foremost E uropean Conservatories. The faculty num- 
bers some of the leading Musicians and Artists of today. 
Elocution MUSIC Languages 
Location ideal with respect to home comfort and lux- 
urious surroundings. The finest and most completely 
equipped buildings devoted to music in America. Day 
ind resident students wey enter at any time. Illus- 
rated Catalogue FREE 
ISS CLARA BAUR 
Highland Ave.. Oak St and Burnet Ave.. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Blvd, Chicago 
THE LEADING ‘SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 











Piano—John J. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, 
Allen Spencer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti. 

Singing—Karleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed- 
ward Clarke, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John 
T. Read, Marie Sidenius Zendt. 

Organ—Wilhelm Middelschulte. 


Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 
Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 
Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. 
Dramatic Art—Frances Donovan. 

JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 


Catalogue mailed free. 





NEW YORK GCONSERVATOR 


Y OF NORTHERN MUSIC 


INGA HOEGSBRO, Director—Head of Piano Department 


Holger Birkerod, Eminent Danish Baritone, Head of Voice Department 
Lillian Concord Jonasen, Rhythmical Breathing, Dramatic Art and Plastic 


STUDIOS: 276 MADISON AVE., 


NEW YORK 





CHARLES 


In Joint Concert and Recital with Worid-Famed 





GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 











~ KRANICH & BACH|: 


xoovce PIANOS 


OF THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TYPE 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS : 
Q2ler to B48 Fiaet 22d Stree* NEW YORE 

















oz V! 


mOxOmS 


ive liters . , 2 G -Richtsteig is 3 tistic piano in every sense of ‘amed Singers 
a = free The Gram-Richtsteig is an artistic piano y sense o WAKEFIELD uo GADMA RN *- na a newas tw oa also an American indian Musio-Talk 
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“La Muette de Portici,” 
The work 


Auber’s so called masterpiece, 
has been revived by the Berlin Royal Opera 


had not been given here for probably upward of twenty 


years and it was by command of the Kaiser that it was 
put on again [his old opera was a great favorite with 


the Kaiser’s grandfather, Emperor William I, and he has 
very pleasant recollections of it dating from his youth 
Anyhow, His Majesty is much more interested in the old 
style of opera than in the productions of the moderns 
It is said that he has never yet attended a Strauss per- 
“Elektra” 
and “Rosenkavalier,” now are among the standard reper 
On Monday evening I heard “La Muette de 
Ma 


was 


formance, although Strauss’ operas, “Salome,” 


works 


Portici”’ 


tory 


with Francis Maclennan as Masaniello and 
Andrejewa-Skilondz as The 


beautifully staged, the mise en scene being particularly 


dame Elvira opera 


fine lhe chorus, of which Auber made an extensive 
use, was admirable. With Masaniello, Maclennan has 
added another to his long list of roles. Although the part 


is difficult and not very grateful, the American tenor in 
vested it with vital interest, both vocally and histrionical- 
ly. In the slumber song he sang with beautiful tone pro- 
Madame An 
drejewa has a very flexible voice and a facile coloratura 
technic, but the 


agreeable. The performance was ably conducted by Emil 


duction and with a great deal of sentiment 


quality of her organ is not particularly 


Paur, who has, during his short régimé, become a great 
favorite with the singers as well as with the musicians in 
the orchestra. 


nme 


\ festival mood prevailed at Hall on 


played before a sold out 


Beethoven 


Emil Sauer 


Wednesday when 


house. Not only was every seat in the auditorium taken, 
but the stage was crowded with the ardent admirers of 
the great pianist Sauer, who recently celebrated his 


fiftieth birthday, seemed rejuvenated. He certainly never 


has been in 


Berlin and his brilliant, pol 
His 


“Italian” 


better form in 


ished, fascinating playing aroused great enthusiasm 


program contained among other things Bach's 


concerto, the Schumann F sharp minor sonata, a group of 
short Debussy pieces and several numbers by Cho 
pin and The “Mephisto” 


brought the program to a conclusion, was played with ex- 


four 


Sauer himself waltz, which 


traordinary elan and virtuosity. Sauer makes a strong 


appeal, both to the layman and to professionals. He has 
the charm and the grand manner so dearly beloved by a 


miscellaneous audience and he also has the transcendental 


pianistic and musicianly qualities such as impress the 
most critical professional musician and pianist. The art- 
ist scored the greatest triumph he has ever had in Berlin. 


zene 

Joachim’s “Hungarian” concerto for violin is being re- 
Willy Hess will play it at the next Nik 

not been heard 
for at least Saturday Carl 
Markees, a pupil and life long friend of Joachim, essayed 
it and also the Joachim variations in E minor. Markees 
is a striking illustration of the letter of the law carried 
In his method of 
Joachim; but no 


vived this winter 
where it has 


On 


isch-Philharmonic concert, 


two decades evening 


mut, while the spirit is wholly lacking 


playing the violin he is an exact copy of 
ym the famous Hun- 
Markees. But leaving 


Markees as a 


violinist could be farther removed fr: 


garian’s genius than this same 


genius entirely out of the question, mere 


fiddle player is wholly inadequate. He has not the technic 
nor the tone necessary for a respectable interpreta 
the rasping 


academic tone and his technical uncertainties made a piti 


even 


tion of “Hungarian” concerto His dry, 


Markees has plenty to do as a teacher and 


that 


ful impression 


he would do well to adhere to activity and eschew 
I 


public appearances since he has not one redeeming feature 


as a virtuoso 


nee 

Nikisch brought out a novelty at the third Phithar- 
monic concert Walter Braunfels’ carnival overture to 
Ee. T. A. Hoffmann’s “Prinzessin Brambilla.” Braunfels 
has composed an opera, of which the libretto is based on 
the same subject, but the program book of the concert 
did not state whether this overture was written for the 
ypera or whether it was an independent number. The 
opera itself was given at Stuttgart some years ago with 
great success. The overture made no impression. It is 


thematically weak, and heavily, even clumsily instrumen- 
tated. The soloist of 
the concert was Carl Friedberg, of Cologne, who gave a 
highly respectable but by no means remarkable 


of the Brahms B flat major concerto. As a chamber 


It met with a very cool reception 


reading 


music performer Friedberg enjoys an enviable reputation 
in Germany, but in a big work like the Brahms con- 
The close of the program 


certo he is not so satisfactory 








was the Beethoven seventh symphony, of which Nikiscl 
gave a magnificent performance 
ne 
A successful debut was made on Thursday evening by 
Zetta Gay Whitson, an American girl from Chicag 


Supported by the Blithner Orchestra under the baton of 


her teacher, Theodore Spiering, Miss Whitson played th 
Bach E Nardini | 


dante from Lalo’s “Spanish” symphony 


major, the minor concertos, the an 


and Hugo Kaun's 





fantasie. Miss Whitson’s playing revealed pronounce 
talent and admirable schooling. She draws a pure, clear 
sympathetic tone her technic is clean and reliable I 
ntonation being exceptionally true. while her style is re 
fined and sincere She also d splaye d both good taste 
and expression. In her second number, the old Nard 
neerto, her many excellent qualities as a musician and 
virtuosa were manifest Miss Whitson bows very grace 
fully and the suppleness and freedom of her forearm and 
wrist account largely for the purity of her tone The 
orchestra under Spiering followed the soloist with great 
fidelity and was down on the program for two numbers 
Mendelssohn's overture, “Fingal’s Cave” and a Swedish 


novelty by Jarnefelt. Spiering gave a beautiful reading 














| 
| 
t 
TOSEPH WIENIAWSKI 
Pianist-composer, who died at Brussels on Novembe }, aged sevent 
fou He was a brother of Her Wiemawski, the world-fan 
inist, who passed away in 188 aged tort 


of the overture. The novelty, unfortunately, I was un 
able to hear because of other concerts 
| a ed 

On the same evening Max Fiedler made his rentree in 
Jeethoven Hall with the Philharmonic Orchestra, pre 
senting a Brahms program, consisting of th Academic 
Festival” overture and the symphonies in C minor and 
D major. This was Fiedler’s first appearance in Europe 
since his Boston engagement His interpretation of the 


D major symphony, which brought the program to a 
close, was admirable It was broad and dignified and 
carefully worked out as to detail. Great passion Fiedler 
does not attempt, but he has sterling artistic attributes 
that have been ripened and mellowed by a large experi 
ence, not the least of which may be counted his activi 
ties at the head of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. With 
the C minor symphony Fiedler produced a more lasting 


impression than with the D major, particularly in the 


finale, in which he worked up a most effective climax 
nre 
\ favorite tenor in Berlin is Paul Reimers, who for 
years has played an important role here both as a lieder 


singer and as soloist at important oratorio performances 
the 
tended and conspicuous among the listeners were many 


His recital at Bechstein Hall on 12th was well at 


professional musicians and singers. His voice is a lyric 


tenor of very agreeable timbre and his vocal technic is 
f a superior order. Some of his best effects are pro 
duced with a very judicious use of the falsetto. His 


program comprised lieder by Schumann, Schubert and a 
songs by Alexander Schwartz. Schwartz 
songs, which are 
grateful, while the other numbers were accompanied by 


group of new 


accompanied his own interesting and 
Theodore Flint, who proved to be a most excellent pianist 
and accompanist 
nne 
A new string quartet by Robert Kahn was 
here by the Klingler Quartet. Robert Kahn, a br 


ntroduced 


ther of 








5 


Otto Kahn, of New York, has beer professor at the Rova 


High School for upward of fifteen years. Although he is 
known to be a gifted composer, comparatively little has 
emanated from his pen in recent years. This quartet is 





an interesting work; it abounds nt ideas, the 
construction is masterful and it lies well for strings and 
affords the performers a grateful task. In contrast to most 
of the new chamber music compositions we hear here, it 
is harmonically more agreeable to the ear. Kahn has not 
felt it incumbent upon himself to give the public hype 

modern problems to solve The slow movement is in the 


theme with vari 





form of a ations \ very charming a 

thankful movement is the scherzo. The novelty, whict 

received excellent renditi at the hands of Klingle: 

and associates, was re ed with great acclaim 
nene 

At the ening concert of the series by Zajic n 
Gruenfeld these tw sterling tists had the stance 
Morit Mayer-Mahr Pp st The t ec artists wer 
heard dmirat reading f the Dvorak F minor and 
the Scl } t major trios Che loist of the « 

é was Ar an Eweyk, w sang lieder by Schubert 
» I we very effectively 
zRme,e 

Among the novelties of the week was a tone poem « 
titled “Liebestar v Frederik Delius, which was broug 
out by Oskar Fried at the second concert given by hin 
with the Philharn ec Or stra for the purpose of intr 
ducing new and little know ld works At first rather 
tame, the composition improves as it proceeds, and end 
with an effective climax. In substance and physiognomy 
it does not really show us Delius from any new side He 
is a cosmopolitar mposer. Fried gave us a virile per 
formance of Berli s Fantastic” yr ph ny and betweer 
the two orchestral works Gertrude Foerstel, of Vienna 
was heard in a Mozart and some Strauss lieder \ 
pronounced coloratura artist, she has beautiful vocal ma 
terial that has not bee leveloped to the full extent pos 
sible 

ere. 

Bern! i] t ganist the Ber Cathedra 
and the Phill r and one t est KnOW repre 
entatives ent ( rma g r Hoot! 
r 1 T ta thre trie | We é iv | the 
600 et " ed epertory that mpl 

T iA re eT es Ier 
ul n t ke ‘ rt ity on the orga 
wit t hest P that } 
t t ' ect 
re Fre 

\ ‘ ‘ ‘ \ ! VW ; ) 

\ t leserves 1 nt ef ‘ 
‘ it of a " " wlready +} highw 
t rt t Much ¢ I ‘ ted ’ ng girl w 

1 lay t reat Be t ata p. 1 
we i he | M | | nea finished et 
und f } ecded t lor P ndant p 

‘ ] ‘ ’ i talent ' har 

linary pr 

se FF 
he pr f Phill t | Tuesda 
ening w r inced t! appeara th rothe 
he nd | } Pre ‘ wave 1 ma ! nt pe 
rmance f the B ! certo for 1 and ce 
es t I ) rother ve " A spe ty § «) 
\ h I te « them it mad a st 

aL to the a r ft tlar cert Th 

d pr nged apt wit s h the two r ians we 
ewarded test lt | remarkable de prr t of t 

nee f tl erts witl the last few yea 
ig ‘ | ave beer ce 1 an nheard 
‘ | . 1% i@ lt y means grat 
posit t ‘ f the gram Mich Press 
A iple fy » virt in the heet r ern sense 
the word hn 1 diff ties ce t exist for } ’ 
| tone vartr full a enetrat hHe pproa } 
Reahme th with reverence and affection His broth 
Joseph is born cellist. He is technically well nig 
fallible. } tone is luscious and he possesses tempera 
ent ralitic h as never fail to take with the publ 
The Philharmor Pops” are invariably crowded at t 
tri-we neert One can hear there during th ‘ 
1 pr ‘ all f the masterpieces of the sasica 
estra literature 
zee 

Among the other concerts of the week, of which I ca 

t oive deta ed mention were piano recit ils by Na 1 
Chebap, a very gifted girl, who scored a pronounced 
ess; Wanda Landowska, whose sympathetic performan 
on the cembalo aroused great interest ulso by Sever 
Eisenberger and Bruno Eisner. Lieder recitals wer: 
by Gertrude Noack, Margarete Loewe, Till I er 
Amilie Weisser, Gertrude Assernheimer, Clara |! k. B 
hard Ullrich, Thea von Marmont and Pau! Schmedse 
program of novelties presented by the Tor tler Ver 


2 program of male chorus compositions given by the B 
lin Sangerverein, an orchestra concert conducted by Fr 


Boehe, the well known composer, and an evening of 
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Richard. Singer, accompanied by the Blithner 
hestra, made up the most important offerings 


rn ed 


Gabrilowitsch playing four 
development of the 
ram of his first con 
second brought 


Che 


minor 


epresent the 
The pr 
was devoted entirely to Liszt The 
ert by Sinding, Mikory and Tschaikowsky 
f concerto in E 
op. 19; César Franck’s “Les Djinns,” a 
piano and orchestra, which was 
ago by da Motta, and M 
mistake not 


issenct's 
neert ! flat, which, if | has 


The fo 


never 


irth program will consist of th 


neerto, Bernhard Stavenhagen’s 
rt in 6 mi r op { 


ahteet ears ago ata 


which I heard played by the 
Wei 


and orchestra 


music festival in 
Burlesque” for 


2» RR 


piano 


The Association of Berlin Architects has entered a pro 
Charlotten 
press after the openi Z 
last This pro 
of prominent individuals and 
rermeister of Charlottenburg. Th 
maintain that the 
that they are 
Seeling, the 


ourier, 


t against the adverse criticisms of the 
burg Opera House that flooded the 


f that institution, on Th 


new 
irsdayv of week 
as mber 
was handed to the bur 
: tion of Ar 
uncalled for and unjust and 
f Heinrich 
new opera house The Bi 
of th 


in expression of sympathy 


criticisms were 
taking 
architect of the 
which | 
“Thi 
for Seeling 
attitude 


tects 


a stand 


orsen-( quoted 


protest is follows plan 
he public. It is a precarious 
however, that the Vé Berlin Architects 


ittempting to uibts as to the 


ein of asstime in 


t 
raise d solidity of public 


criticisms. This unusual and unworthy procedure was re 
Frankfort 


institution 


‘ted by the Museums-Gesellschaft 
to that 
for a colleague wil! in 


back what they have 


ently attemy 
This taking a stand 


critics to take 


with evil results 


no wise influence the 


said and, anyhow, protests, even if 


instituted by professionals, do not improve an unsuccessful 
yuilding.” 
nere 
Srussels the news (received ere this by 
(HE Musicat Courter) that Joseph Wieniawski, the cele- 
brated pianist-composer, has passed away there aged 74. 
The deceased, who was an occasional visitor to Berlin—I 
him three different times during the last 
refined, sympathetic pianist of the 
He was quite unequal to the modern demands 
on the however, nor was he in sympathy 
with the modern movement in composition. It is not gen- 
erally known that Joseph had lessons for a time with Liszt 
at Weimar. Although the deceased was completely over- 
shadowed by his very gifted brother during the latter’s 
life, the pianist himself curiously enough always consid 
ered himself fully the equal of the violinist. He did not 
like to be referred to as the brother of Henri Wieniawski 
“Oh, no,” he replied, in answer to a question, “I 
am not the brother of Henri Wieniawski. He was my 
brother.” Otherwise, Joseph Wieniawski was a very mod- 
est and sympathetic person. 
mune 
rhe old Belle-Alliance Theater, which for a number of 
years was the home of the Berlin Volksoper, is to be torn 
down and the large garden connected with the historical 
old house will be converted into building lots. The the- 
ater was erected in 1853 and the builder and first director, 
August Wolff, made a modest fortune in running it, but 
his successors all met with disaster 
nre 
The only bassoon soloist of the in Germany is 
Professor Kriiger-Nystedt, gave a concert 
here, playing a number of interesting compositions for 
his instrument, among them a Mozart concerto. The 
original was for the bassoon, but this work is also played 
for contra-bass, as transcribed by Kussewitzky. As a solo 
instrument the bassoon, like the contra-bass, is rather un- 
but Kriiger-Nystedt has acquired remarkable vir- 
tuosity on it. The bassoon was invented a few years 


From comes 


recall hearing 


eighteen years—was a 
old school. 


made virtuoso, 


once 


day 


who recently 


wieldy, 
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—ee = experience. During last season five of Mr. 
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Heinze’s pupils 
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before the violin, in 1539, by Canonicus Afranio, of Fer- 
rara, Italy, and has since, as a matter of course, under- 
gone manifold improvements. Professor Kriiger-Nystedt 
has a beautiful cantabile and his playing of works by 
Mozart, Weber and Spohr delighted his audience. 
nemre 

Busoni and Max Reger will alternate in conducting 
their own compositions at a concert to be given here with 
the Bliithner Orchestra on December 28. Reger’s con- 
certo in ancient style, op. 123, and his romantic suite, op. 
125, will be introduced to Berlin on this occasion, as will 


also Busoni’s suite for orchestra, founded on themes 
from his opera, “Die Brautwahl.” 
nere 


Arthur Nikisch is at present scoring triumphs in Rus- 
sia, where he is making a brief tour, an interesting event 
in connection with which will be a performance of Tschai- 
kowsky’s opera, “Aglaide,” which Nikisch will conduct at 
the Imperial Opera House in St. Petersburg. 

nee 

The report that went the rounds of the press to the 
effect that the Frankfort papers were unanimous in re- 
fusing to take further notice of the concerts of the 
Museum Society was exaggerated, it seems. The list of 
papers was limited to the Frankfurter Zeitung, Die Kleine 
Presse and General Anzeiger. The other Frankfort pa- 
the Nachrichten and the Warte, still continue to 
review the concerts. 


pers, 


| 


At the second Philharmonic concert at Bremen on No- 
vember 5 Hugo Kaun’s symphony, No. 2, in C minor, was 
performed and with great success. The composer, who 
was present, was called out three times. Ernest Wendel, 
the conductor, gave a very beautiful interpretation of the 
novelty. 

nere 

Eddy Brown, the youthful American violinist, has met 
with flattering receptions in the various German cities in 
which he has thus far appeared. The press speaks of 
beautiful tone, finished technic and 
On January 10 Eddy Brown will 
Nikisch-Philharmonic concert in 


his great warmth, 
temperamental delivery. 
be the soloist at the 
Hamburg. 
neme 
Hugo Heermann, who recently moved from Berlin to 
Geneva, is greatly pleased with the musical and social life 
of the Swiss metropolis. It is reported that Ysaye, 
Kubelik, Nikisch, Weingartner and Mark Hambourg are 
to have summer homes on Lake Geneva in the near future 
and this, with the celebrated musicians who are already 
living there, will make a goodly list of artists. 
| Jn 
Mascagni’s “Parisina,” according to 
Giornale d'Italia, calls for 280 singers in the chorus. 
neRe 


Richard Strauss recently declared that in composing he 
was in nowise dependent upon conditions or surroundings 
“I can compose anywhere,” he said, “in a noisy hotel or 
in my garden, in a cab or in a railroad train. My note- 
book is always with me, no matter where I am, and when- 
ever a motive occurs to me I always immediately note it 
down. One of the most important melodies of my opera 
‘Elektra’ came to me when | was playing a game of 
‘schafskopf’ (muttonhead).” ArtHur M. Apete 


new opera, the 





Arthur Hartmann Plays in Duluth. 


Arthur Hartmann, the noted violinist, gave a recital at 
Duluth, Minn., on the evening of October 10, and thor- 
oughly delighted his large audience, as may readily be ob- 
served by a perusal of the following press notice: 

Arthur Hartmann, the violinist. who aovpeared in recital last even 
ing at the Pilgrim Congregational! Church, was an attrac'ion of such 
power as to draw a large and thoroughly musical audience in spite 
of the fact that those who were not the possessors of automobiles 
had to walk in order to get to the concert at all 

Mr. Hartmann has been heard in Duluth before so that the audi 
ence knew what to expect of him, and the reception accorded him 
showed that he had fulfilled all that was exnected of him. He is 
really a rare artist combining the true artistic temperament with 1 
self possession and self contro! that make everything he plays thor 
oughly understandable. One forgets that there is such a thing as 
technic when he plays, for with him it is but a means to an end 

His playing is delicacy. His purity of tome and shading, and, in 
particular, his rhythmic sense are wonderful! 

The Mendelssohn concerto, which opened the program and played 
as it was with exquisite taste, won instant applause from the andi 
ence. Of the smaller numbers, the adagio and allegro by Corelli 
was a beautiful thing and the violinist’s own composition, “A Cradle 
Seng,” which immediately followed, was another exquisite tone 
picture. 

Encores were frequent, in fact, almost as many as the numbers 
on the program and fully as beautiful. At the close of the program 
the audience refused to leave the building until the artist had re 
sponded to the applause occasioned by his magnificent rendition 
of the ever popular Russian airs by Wieniawski.--New Tribune 
October 11, tor2. (Advertisement.) 





Last week Leipsic heard Wendland’s new comic opera, 
“The Tailor of Malta,” under the direction of Otto Lohse 
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Yolanda Méro on the Pacific Coast. 

Yolanda Méro, the charming pianist, has achieved a 
brilliant success on the Pacific Coast, where she has been 
appearing of late in That the 
warm praise upon the gifted pianist is apparent from the 
following tributes culled from the San Francisco dailies 


recital press bestowed 


\ plano virtuosa of ghest import s Yolanda Méré, ¢t 

ng Hungaria: Her t al equipment may be compared fa 

a with that of any g f the piano. Intellectually, sh 
lisplays true natural genius at a scholarship most advanced.—Sa 


Novembe I, 1912 


Examiner 


Yolanda Méri Hungariar anist s all that has been said 














bout her and much mor S ame a stranger to a San Francisc 
audience, unheralded except f th al encomiums sent out by 
anagers and press bureaus, but as the case of Leonard Bor 

wick, who came here tions last year, Madam« 
Méro’ gained a mighty r 1 ence yeste is fron 
now on added to the list of pia , 108 She is unlike any other 
voman player in that she has lividual magnetism of heart 
artistic qualities, and these e stupendous She has all the 

1 power in her intelligent and physical grasp of the keyboard and 


f her wn Sex Madan Mér $ surprisingly sim 


this 


the delicacy 


im manner and dre S ayed as e else has in 























city since De Pachmann and Josef Hofmann, and with a combina 
of fire and ality th g x es ar Her c 
te poise and self possess $ anoth matter of note, for she 
with absolute quiet shows emotior y at the tips of her 
fingers which bring forth suc mary ss Méré’s  vehicl 
f technic is perfect, and her Spiration is given full sway. 
She played the ““Rhapsodi« th a clearness of technic and with 
gnificent power imposs t eve San Francisco Chronicle, 
November 11, 1912 
\ new woman was revealed in the | ght of a big pers alit 
sterday afternoon when Yolanda Méré played a program of piar 
sic that began with Bach and ended with Liszt rhe soloist is 
i on the billing “The Hungarian Virtuosa.” That she is Mur 
gerian seems as certain as that she is a “virtuosa.” The player's pe 
1ality is a combinatior f gra a odest womanliness 
ler playing is big with the t a 8 P erfe 
his freest There is streng wi tality, 1 even tl 
feverish vehemence f a Teresa 1 There s great freed 
f < vention, but r tow r and there n her pla 
" that indivi ul note f sing tha struck by but few 
\ la Méré’s playing 8 x 1 sometimes ove 
elming Her t $ f gita ex Ss I 
Call, Novembe I ) 
! s we th \ anda Mé¢ th H R 3: a 108a, 1s 
® tw n S before s bids 
i Her return i $ ibtless w be 
d by the audiences tha r t her on t emaining a 
s of her firs tblic a . his city 
I t seats for the great Hung + erts are ‘ n usua 
yorth w t f Me ‘ g the 

















generous genuine 


Madame Méré 


appreciation 





ge 1s. In all her offerings 





showed her thoroug 

knowledge of music, her mastery of the piano, her exquisite sens 

f col and ber great power of ! San Francisco Bulletin, N 
ber 19 Adve s t 


Elizabeth K. Patterson, Teacher of Singing. 
Elizabeth Kelso Patterson was often called by Marchesi 
artistic pupil t 
voice placement and 


Many press notices refer to her artistic 


“one of my most and this includes, of 


course, a knowledge of singing 


those here 





ging; 


appended confirm this. Her article on ““Method” and “Bel 


Canto” was written for and 
printed in THe Musical 
CourigER, and she is now 


engaged on a 
“Vocal 
is sure t be 
For 


study instrumental branches 


treatise on 


Ornaments” which 


interesting 


those who wish t 


and theory, Miss Patterson 


with the best pr 


arranges 


vate teachers The Patter 

son residence at 257 West 
104th street, New York 
also provides a home for a 


limited number f 


music 


students from out of town 





It is usually filled ¢t 
capacity 
ELIZABETH K. PATTERSOS ' 


necessary 


Patter 


heat ne f Miss 


sons’s pupils sing to see her work in teaching 








The notices from Berlin, London, Paris, Copenhage 
and Washington, D. (¢ follow 
The ging I l \ 
» very bea t s : c he se n 
ch tast (salig Messenger, I France 
For Miss Patters ‘ : s sang 
ench aria by Gre Les Deux Ava " ot 
4 urity tt ‘ t t nperament 
Figar Copenhagen 
Elizabeth Patters ; ssessed a 
y f which are alike st f l 
k abeth Pattersot A st the ( i 
ieasing artist H re gs I t N« ere 
ar ally ende l l 
M Patters tule of ging " t , 
erman Tim Ber 
Miss Patte n's prog tribut versa ty a 
kill It was well selected w ‘ t ening with t 
matic recitative ar uria of Handel's “O liad I Jubal’s Lyre 
groug f substantial Englis songs f wing, then re 1 
ltalian, a gr { f beautiful Ge an sor ne Fre lage 
Americar it tions She sang |! gra f r 
ch ided greatly t the et € of it und «s we r 
4 goo x Washington Post (Advertisement 





Fixing the Credit. 


Manhattan ( 
N " 


To the Musical Courier 


In your issue of the 2oth inst. appeared an article stating 
that | am a pupil of Perley Dunn Aldrich and that I fr 
ceived my engagement at the Metropolitan Opera Hous 
through the good offices of Mr. Polacco 

I have studied with Mr. Aldrich, but I wish to correct 


the other statement, which is doing an injustice to my 


yresent teacher, Oscar Saenger, with whom I studied last 
I 


season and with whom | am studying now He not only 
secured me an engagement for the English production of 
Parelli’s “The Lovers’ Quarrel ut it was Mr. Saenger 
who recommended me to Signor Gatti-Casazza, director of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. who engaged me for that 


company 
Trusting you will give this space in you 
me, Very sincerely yours, 


Reinhold von Warlich’s Tour. 
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I Ottawa, where he is to be their 


Connaught back 


guest over the holidays and where he gives a recital un 


Mr Warlich 
isited the Connaughts at the Government 


sor f the exhilar ating 


auspices has on several 


von 


rward t 


Canadian winter sports 

In January Mr. von Warlich returns New York t 
sing at several private musicales and in one pair of New 
York Philharmoni¢ concerts at arnegie Hall t 
expected that M von Warlich will give a Mozart aria 
tor his first number at the Philharmonic concerts and f 
his second is to render a dramatic ballad Ein Musik 
Bilt by Gretchaninoff, which the Russian mposer 
wrote for Chaliapine, the Russian operatic basso 


In Grand Mich., Mr. von Warlich sings at the 
home of Mr. a 


Mrs. Charles 


concerts in the West are under the auspices of clubs; he 


Napias 
Kelsey his ther 
opened his season 


ciety in New York a fortnight ag 


kleanor Spencet 1 t the ew \ rican pianists 
vho have ¢ lished themselves in the iropean cor 
cert worl past year witnessed a series of g suc 
esses for t pifte ind charming young artist Last 
autumn she made a tour of the principal citic f Hol 
land, where she is welcomed each year with ever increas 
ng popularity S was chosen by W. Hutschenruyt 
the Beethoven authority f Holland, for a special 
thoven festival neert at Utrecht, where she played ' 
eldom heard C major concerto with great success unde 
tschenruyter with the Utrecht Orchestra More 
he had the honor of being selected by Mengelberg as th 
> st for the big annua mecert the Cecila Societ 
Hand, this being the st it int mu al fu 
1 the season in A erda en nguished 
hersel y her remarkable rea | t flat 
concerto under Mengelberg 1 fore an audience f 
everal thousand 
Miss Spe ap] é ! n | lon 
rankfort it urg nd Be ! “ latte t she 
won new laure pl ft schumanr t 
certo at one the hilha ! popula n ts unde 
Dr. Kunwald rectior s season M Spencer has 
been re-engaged for a series of concerts in Holland, wher: 
she will be heard recital n The Hague and in A 








YOLANDA MERO Si CI 
Reinhold von Warlich n the Middle West this week 
way, a6 her playiag ts worts Be s Her playing? It will be singing in Chicago, Grand Rapids, Cedar Rapids and Des , und si ‘ revisit other German musi 
= Resco org a ers % " attaed ; tgs badly a9 - Moines After leaving that section, he goes t Niagara ce ar here he was heard last year she is engage 
vill be glad here are t " ‘ certs before Yolanda Mér Falls, N. Y., for a recital, and then into Canada for for Dresden November f the Gewerbehaus nee 
ids ws farewell for a while —San Fr sco Evening Post, Novem several weeks’ sojourn In Montreal, Mr. von Warlich th Generalmusikdirector Steinbacl SI will appear 
oer 33, 198s will sing by invitation of the Duke of Connaught, at the gain it rlin with the Blithner Orchestra in Januar 
At her Gret concert in the S stie! Rite Ball yesterday aftere: opening of the new art gallery in that city December 9 in I) be , at gne with the logne Orchestra 
sie played right into the hearts and very souls of her hearers, and The singer will then travel with the Duke and Duchess n February > 











CARL FLESC 


First American Tour, January to April, 1914. 





The Eminent 
Hungarian 
Violinist 





Under Exclusive Management of Haensel & Jones, 29 West 42nd St., New York 
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INGA ORNER Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera Co. and Royal Covent Garden 
Address: Metropolitan Opera Co. New York 


Miss Daisy GREEN soe Noes 


Ensemble Accompanying 


Hotel Monticello, 35 West 64th Street, New York 
Tel. 1390 Columbus On tour with Lilla Ormond for two years 





AROLIN 


MIHR-HARDY 


Address; JOWN BELL, New YORK Telephone 2468 River 


REINALD WERRENRATH 
BARYTONE 

Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 

1 West 34th Street - - New York 


Walter Henry HALL 


Director Choral Musie Columbia University 
Conductor Columbia University Festival Chorus 
Phone, Morning. 7070 


ae west oath ro 








Address, 49 Claremont Avenue 


JOHN HUGO 





COMPOSER PIANIST 
Cencert and Recitals 
Instruction 
Room 16 Metropolitan Opera 
House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York 


Wh DA AN EE RICE, 


CARL. HAHN 


VIOLONCELLIST and CONDUCTOR 
Joint Recitals or Singly 


Exctusive Management: 
L. M. GOODSTADT, 1402 Broadway, ° ° 


ae EMMA LOEFFLER 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Opera and Concert 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
| neoit Hall - - New York 


LESLEY MARTIN, se! can 


STUDIO! 1425 Broadway, ~ York 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Cors 
Cross, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie 
Hart, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Geraldine 
Hutcheson, secre emus, George Gillet, John 
Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
O'Hara, Horace right, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetti and many other singers now 
~ before the public in opera and church work. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


1912—Thirteenth Season— 1913 
October 11, 1912—April 12, 1913 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


CONDUCTOR 


Touring - December 98-14 
Weeks - -February 10-15 
ications te the Busi Office, 1314 Pennsylvania 


WIOZsIN Weer. 


Recognized as the leading Institution for Violin Playing in this 
Country, where students and teachers receive personal instruction 
from the World Renowned Virtuoso and Professor, Ovide Musin. 
The special SYSTEM which he 
employed with splendid success 
during the eleven years in which 
he held the position of Virtuoso 
Professor at the Royal Conserva- 
tory of Liege, comprises all the 
easentials to a perfect technic and 
control of the bow, and greatly 
LESSENS the time ordinarily re- 
quired to master them. 

Scientific lessons by correspond- 
ence may had from Prof 
Musin by Violinists who cannot 
come to him for personal instruction. 

Madame Ovide Musin (Annie Louise Tanner) will receive a 
limited number of Vocal pupils. Instruction in technic of the voice. 
proper agticulation, diction, style and interpretation, in English, 
French, German and Italian 


Address: OVIDE MUSIN, 51 West 76th Street, New York 


SCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme. Josephine Jacety. Se ears ot of 


the Conried Grand Opera Co.; Mme. M 
_cane. Metropolitan Opera Co.; Mme. Bernice ae Pasquall. 





New York 























Address all cq 








oprano, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Henri G. Scott, 
Chicago Grand ra Co. Allen C. ee "Basso, Met- 
ropolitan Opera Co.; Orville Harrold, Tenor, Opera 
Bouse; Léon Rains, basso, Royal Opera House Beeston, rmany; 


Rudolf Berger, tenor, Royal Opera, Berlin; Mme. Sara Anderson, 
soprano, Grand Opera, Australia and Germany; Kathleen Howard, 
contralto, Darmstadt; Mme. Carolyn Ortman, evgrane, Grand Opera, 


Chemnitz; Irvin Myers, baritone, Grand Opera, italy, Joseph Baern 
stein-Regneas, Grand pera, Germany; Bessie Bowman-Estey, con- 
tralto; arie Stoddart-Gayler, egprenes Alice Merritt- Cochran, so. 
oraae0; Laura Combs, soprano; orence Hinkle, soprano; Mildred 





seer, tralto; Mae contralto; Louise Barnolt, contralto ; 
John Young et George Murphy, tenor; Edwin Evans, baritone. 

Telephone 687 
STUDIO: 6 EAST Slet STREET. NEW YORK 








DRESDEN | 


Dresden Bureau of Tue Musicat Courter, } 
E1senstucxstsz., 16, November 11, 1912 


The last week has been unusually full of appearances 
of great artists, besides events in the theater and opera 
that are taking their part in creating artistic history here. 
Thus almost at the same time with the tumult aroused 
here by Schénberg’s melodrama, “Pierrot Lunaire,” and 
“Romantische Suite,” Gerhardt Hauptmann’s latest 
work, “Gabriel Schillings Flucht,” and Herbert Eulen- 
berg’s “Belinde” (the author, by the way, gave a very in- 
teresting reading and lecture here not long ago), were 
being done at the Royal Theater. The last mentioned is 
a work which, with all its faults, is declared to have 
brought Eulenberg up to the rank of Germany’s greatest 
modern poets and dramatists, so that he will soon take 
his place at the side of Hauptmann. 

nne 

Now that we have had performances of Debussy’s suite, 
“Iberia,” a composition of marked Spanish coloring and 
original harmonic features (played at the second Sym- 
phony concert of the Royal Opera), also a fragment taken 
from Felix Gotthelf’s mysterium, “Mahadeva,” and Eisen- 
berger’s wonderfully poetical rendering of Grieg’s cele 
brated concerto, Dresden is agog with expectation over the 
next Strauss opera to be performed here, “Ariadne auf 
Naxos,” which is to be given November 14. The first per- 
formance in Dresden is of prime importance, not only be- 


Reger’s 
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A RECENT PICTURE OF NELLIE MELBA 





cause Strauss is to preside over the rehearsals, but espe 
cially for outside operatic directors and musical critics, 
because all other German opera houses are bound by con- 
tract to await the first representation in Dresden. This, 
a mark of respect paid by Strauss to the value of our 
operatic performances, is almost unique in the history of 
operatic premiéres. Interesting and full accounts of the 
first performance at Stuttgart were sent to Dresden pri- 
by Thari, of the Dresden Anzeiger, who says that 
Strauss has made no new departure, no new advance upon 
his later compositions, but effected rather a return to the 
earlier lyric style of which he has given us such a wealth 
of examples. Thari states also that Strauss intends mild 
even in his quotations from Wagner and others, 
almost as he desired to hold this style up to ridicule. 
RRR 

return to the latest symphony concert at the 
I wish to state that Gotthelf’s fragment produced 
impression, which was decidedly enhanced by 
Helene Forti’s singing of the beautiful soprano solo. The 
whole is marked by depth of musical feeling and nobility 
of expression, if not by any great originality in thé con- 
ception or compositional features. Eisenberger’s excep- 
tionally fine rendering of the Grieg concerto will long be 
remembered here. It was piquant and interesting to hear 
Debussy alongside one of Richard Strauss 
(“Till Eulenspiegel”), as both of these, in spite. of being 
widely different and each independent, havé’many points 


marily 


satire 


But to 
Opera 
a profound 


a work of 





of contact if not of similarity, while the contrast between 
the French and German, added further interest 
neRe 


Eisenberger, by the way, appeared not long ago also at 
the first concert of his now celebrated Trio, with Hans 
von Schuch ard Paul Wille. The program, as the piece 
de resistance, had the famous quintet of Draeseke, which 
while it showed traces of cursory treatment in the per- 
formance, nevertheless achieved another triumph for the 
Nestor of German composers, who himself appeared upon 
the podium to thank the audience and the Trio. The ex- 
quisite sonata of Saint-Saéns, in C minor, for cello (Hans 
von Schuch) and piano, proved to be one of the best mod- 
ern works ever given here. As to the Beethoven trio, in 
G major, Eisenberger is a classic player par excellence, 
so that anything from either Mozart or Beethoven at his 
hands is sure to be received with acclaim. In the Draeseke 
quintet Arthur Eller (viola) and Bruno Hildebrand (horn) 
assisted ably. 


RRR 


Walter Bachmann gave a piano recital which marks a 


development, in fact, almost an epoch, in the career of 
this talented musician. The whole was such a “verkla 
rung,” to use a German word, as to performance and 


interpretation, that this artist now ranks among the claim- 
ants for really high pianistic honors. Deserving of speciai 
mention also were his Beethoven numbers for their ex- 
ceeding precision, elegance of finish and refined poetical 
conception. The Bachmann Trio Ensemble still continue 
their inspiring evenings, at which something of 
well 


value, as 
as of novel interest, is sure to be heard always. 
nner 

The appearance of two young ladies from widely sep- 
arated countries in the Palmengarten not long ago showed 
them to be united at least in warmth and beauty of poetic 
and tonal expression, and that fact made their concert of 
exceptional interest. Grace Potter, the pianist, who is 
from Chicago, possesses not only large technical equip 
ment, but she has a musical temperament, especially evi- 
dent in Strauss’ E flat sonata. Further, her understanding 
of her instrument, her sense of tone and shading, besides 
her marked individuality, served as an excellent comple- 
ment to the violinist, Helene Sayn, from Russia, who, al- 
though of calmer, more reflective mood, was of that ex- 
tremely sympathetic, responsive type that is the sine qua 
non of a perfect understanding in ensemble work, and 
made their joint performance one of unusual delight 
Both artists met with instant recognition and the press 
comments were most hearty. 
his usual excellence. 


Otto Bake accompanied with 


nere 

Although the favorite organist (formerly of Dresden), 
\. Sittard, now has a home in Hamburg, it is pleasant to 
record that he does not intend to neglect his Dresden field 
Nor do his friends here forget him, as the well filled 
Kreuz-Kirche showed at his concert some time since. It 
is also in place that such a Bach expert like Sittard should 
devote his energies to the performance exclusively of 
Bach’s works. For this he has found an unusually eclectic 
circle of musicians, Bach and musical lovers generally, so 
that the interest and responsive sympathy between per- 
former and audience rendered the evening one of rare and 
high enjoyment. Sittard represents Bach in his dignity 
and largeness, and again from the other side of tenderness, 
“Gemiit” and naive joy. He possesses the ability to give 
the nuances of the Bach coloring by means of his varying 
and manifold styles of registration, so that a more faithful 
and natural representation of ‘Bach’s intentions could 
scarcely be desired. In the quaint, delightful cantata, typ- 
ical of an older time than ours, “Es ist ein trotzig und 
verzagt Ding,” the pure, celestial, fiute-like notes of Helga 
Petri and the richer and warmer tones of Emmi Leissner’s 
dark colored alto, with the fine bass of Zottmayer were 
to be heard, while the unique character of both these selec- 
tions lent them an especial charm. For the first time. in 
my remembrance, I heard the altogether gay, almost mirth- 
ful tone in ecclesiastical music, something which is not 
only almost never heard but actually disallowed in our day, 
unfortunately, for such a style is not only in keeping with 
its sacred character, if properly rendered, but its omission 
is a distinct loss to worship where such features should 
predominate. In the “Brandenburg” concerto such musi- 
cians as Konzertmeister Petri, Max Seiffert, Philipp Wun- 
derlich and Arno Braiinlich (second flute) and Kurt 
Patzold (oboe) vied with each other in a musically. zealous 
performance. Altogether an evening to remember. 

nner 

Helga Petri’s Lieder Abend marked another distinct wad- 
vance and development in the career of this wonder fully 
endowed artist. Her voice has gained in resonance, her 
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style has matured, and she is, in fact, becoming more and 
more adaptable to all styles, her versatility ranging from 
the severest or most tender of compositions or the most 
exacting selections from the old Italian school, through 
the romantic classics of Schubert and Schumann, back 
again to the most charming of the older “Lieder zut 
Laute.” At her latest concert she devoted the 
Volkslieder, in 
the piano by Hanna Seculla 


entire pro 
seconded at 

The genial Busoni 
Botho Sigwart (Count Eulen 
celebrated 


gram to which she was ably 
songs ol 
and “Tausenderlei” of Dr. 


gifted 


Helene Stagemann) were perhaps among the most 


burg, composer and husband of the 

singer, 

successful on the program. 
nne 


American 
the first nu 


A well known 
Beach, appeared at the piano in 
A minor, 


composer, Mrs 
(her in 


and gifted 
mber 
for piano and violin) at the 
his 
still gives 


teresting sonata in 
violin recital given lately by Dr. Wolfgang Buhlau 
work, while not of any very marked originality, 
strong evidence of compositional talent and ability, and 
moreover is skillful in work and routine, as well as grate 


ful and pleasing to the ear. It belongs distinctly to the 


classical romantic school and is clearly a result of study 
from older models. The composer and violinist were 
called out at the end by hearty applause. In the other 
numbers of his program Bihlau displayed those same 


poetic and temperamental qualities which have made his 


concerts among the most popular in Dresden, the chief 
compositions being a concerto in one movement in E minor 
by the Russian composer, Jules Conus, and others by 
sirckenstock, Mozart, Saint-Saéns, and as encore, a Paga 


nini Caprice. 


Ree 
The Dalcroze School sends the following communica 
tion: “A branch of the Dalcroze School was formally 


opened with impressive ceremonies in St. Petersburg, Oc 


On the committee belong, among other promi 


the Prince Sergei Wollkousky, a 


tober 27. 
nent personages, distin 
guished patr 
been so great as to induce him to take the whole summer 


n of wealth and influence, whose interest has 


course, in person, at Hellerau; the Countess Karlowa, the 
Gedroiz, Princéss 
Bechtereff, Director Telakowsky, of the 
Theater, Frau Rajewsky, Director A. Brook, of the 
German School, etc. This school has placed its rooms 


at the disposition of the for instruction 


Princess Gagarin, Baroness Frederic 
Professor Royal 


von 


Dalcroze branch 
elebrated system. The official opening 
School, the 


Other German 


took plac e 
school of 


in this ¢ 
at the 
St. Petersburg 


adopted this 


Peter-Paul’s oldest German 


and Russian schools have 
system 

nner 
Franz Armbruster’s strong ally, Leo C. Sparks, for so 
Dresden, is having great successes in the 


Portland, 


many years in 


city of his 1esidence, Ore., where he gave a 


soirée musicale in the Hotel Multnomah, which was at 
tended by most of the prominent persons there The press 
generally waxed unusually enthusiastic in its praise of 


exceedingly 


“high class 


this really worthy and dignified, as well as 
gifted artist, 


worthy of 


“quiet, refined, artistic singing” ; 


dramatic voice and 


from Wag 


and a gifted artist’; “of 


temperament”; “his rendition of the great arias 


ner and Gounod was masterly and their demands wer« 
met with supreme ease and wiry arigg “his own 
compositions, ‘Old Oak’ and ‘Break, Break, Break,’ stamp 


of the a art but as a com- 
place in the 


him not only as a master 


poser whose works will find a foremost 
ranks of 
press praises he received. Mr. 
He has a number of engagements in 
welcome news to 
who have 
and Mr 


schools and un 


American writers’—those were some of the 


Sparks was tendered an 
ovation at the close 
New York and 
the many Dresden friends of this serious 
watched his career with interest. He 
Armbruster studied together 


elsewhere. This is all 
artist, 
so much 
in the same 
der the same masters in Europe, where Mr. Armbruster 
is becoming more and more noted for 


ities. 


his pedagogic abil 


nae 
The two last salons of Professor Roth 
first of this season, presented several novelties, of which 


striking 


which were the 


the most perhaps are the accompaniments of 
string quartet as a musical setting to 
by Reger and Emil Sjégren, arranged by 
Sahla, the esteemed member of the Roth 
were greatly helped to a successful perf: 
beautiful and artistic singing of Annaruth 
amply fulfilled every requirement. She has 
voice, well trained, much warmth of delivery 
ment of style, to which her pleasing personality adds no 
small charm. Dr. singing of 
Hans Hermann aroused enthusiasm and met with a well 
second 
exclusively the works of well known 
R. Becker, Percy Sherwood, closing with some songs of 
interesting musical content by Franciscus Nagler and Sig 
frid Karg-Elert. Two reproductive artists brought much 
skill, natural endowment and excellent training into evi 
dence, the talented mezzo-soprano, Kate Riedel (pupil of 
Fraulein Ottermann), who is exceptionally gifted, and the 


known lieder 
Prof. Richard 
Trio. These 
rmance by the 
Sahla, 
a pleasing 
and refine 


well 


who 


Brause’s some songs oft 


matinee presented almost 


Dresden composers, 


deserved ovation. The 


THE MUSICAL COURIER 


player of the clarinet, Arthur Richter, who interpreted 
the charming suite in B flat major of Percy Sherwood 
with so much taste and musical understanding that this 
very pleasing composition achieved an immediate and un- 
equivocal success Full of what the Germans call 
“Gemuth,” it is also a cleverly composed musical 
composition, showing skillful contrapuntal 
that are delightfully characteristic. This performance met 
with a reception of the demonstrative 
Kate Riedel charmed no less with 
beautifully sympathetic and intelligent interpretation 
above named lieder, with others by Reinhold Becker 
The sonata for violin and piano of R. Becker was most 
excellently performed by Professors Roth and Sahla and 
interesting, delightful, parts, while mo 
inspiration alternate with something like “pad 
The composer and performers were 
As a whole this was a most interesting 
Potrer-FRISSELL 


very 
many devices 


most sort, while 
voice and 


f the 


her lovely 


has many even 
ments of 
ding.” called out a 
number of times. 


program. E 





Adolph Brune's Compositions. 

Adolph Brune, the well known 
theory at the Chicago Musical College, came to 
from Germany in 188. M1 has written two bal 
lads, published by Lueckhart, for string quartet. Theo 
dore Spiering played part of the first, while the Chicago 
Quartet played part of the second. Mr. 


instructor of musical 
America 


Brune 


Brune also has 


written two string quintets, a trio for piano and strings 


ind a quintet for piano and strings. For the organ he has 


composed a passacaglia and fugue, one fantasie and fugue 








DOLF BRUNI 


Composer 


and a concerto. For the piano he has written a concerto 
in F minor. For 


phonies for full 


orchestra he has composed two sym 


orchestra, two overtures and two sym 


Frederick Stock, 
dore Thomas Orchestra, 


phonic poems. conductor of the lheo 


will include one of Brune’s fan 


tasies on this year’s program of the Thomas Orchestra 


Other compositions by Mr. Brune are; Variations for 


piano on Bach's theme, sonata for piano and violin, pub 


ished by Schott (Mainz), more than sixty songs, one 
oratorio, three cantatas, two ballads for voice, and some 
twenty numbers for choral societies 


DubinsKy's Philadelphia Recital. 

David Dut 
Philadelphia, on Tuesday evening, 
from the 


vinsky, violinist, gave a recital in Griffith Hall, 
November 12, and the 
following notice, Philadelphia 


clearly shows how successful was the event: 


culled Record, 





The program offered by David Dubinsky in ecita 

last night contained an interesting variety f violin composi 
s Beg ng with the Brahms A major sonata and concluding 

th the Saint-Saéns’ “Rondo Capriccioso,” there was offered, be 
ween the two, Lalo’s popular syr y, “Espagnole,” and a grou 
mn Matthes ‘ and ¢ hat should h satisfied every 
st The Brahms sonata is done so publicly that 

as mot be me hackneyed, and can be enjoyed f its freshnes 
well as its musical beatity The Couperin and Corelli selections 
were charmingly played and also offered « arativ rvelty Vi 


nists, as @ rule, neglect this school of early French writers and 
thereby deprive audiences 


rivalaBle ve 


of unlimited pleasure, as well as un 


icles of expression. Dubinsky plays with fine breadth 


of tone, original and artistic conceptions, and a style that embodies 
interesting phases of the violin art. Edith Mahan was the 
nist, which is equivalent to saying that the accompanying 





ghly artistic 
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MRS. C. HOWARD ROYALL 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
Tone production, style, diction and repertoire. 
Studio, 30 East s7th St., Cor. 57th St. and Madison Ave., 


| 


New York. 





NE supremacy of Meud Powell among violinists is 
evidenced by her appearance, as soloist, with all 
the great orchestras and leading musical organizations 
oftener than any other artist before the public. 
{ Re-engagements are the test 
Tit bas been said truly: 
““Maud Powell stands today not only the Greatest 
American Musical Artist, bat asiso the Most Vitally 
Interesting Pigure in the Violin World.’ 


| H. GODFREY TURNER, 1402 Broadway, 


ERE-SAPIO 


Prima Donna Soprano from Paris Grand Opera; La Scala, Milan; 
Covent Garden, London; Metropolitan Opera, N. Y., ete., ete., in 
America Season 1912-15. For terms and dates adhere 


65 Central Park West, New York. 
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In America Entire Season, 1912-13 
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New York 


Management : 
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Metropolitan Opera House 


Management: CONCERT DIRECTION, M. BH. HANSON, 
437 Fitth Avenue, New York 
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In America Season 1912-13 
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171 W. 57th St., New York 
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“Phone 268 Columbus 


Frederic GERARD 


VIOLINIST 


AMERICAN DEBUT 


Season 1912-1913 
NOW APPEARING IN EUROPE 


Address - - (Care of Musical Courier 


NEW YORK 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East GSth Street 
CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
The College has for its object the universal higher education in afl 
branches of music—Department for those who _~& to teach music 
—Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools—Opportunities 
and training for public opqcornace™ o Instructors of highest reputa- 











tion—Newly engaged, Rubin Goldmark, Composition; Michel Sciapiro, 
Violin. 
CATALOG ON APPLICATION 
“ern ALENNER 
VON 


America’s Representative of the Great Garcia Method 


Teacher of Florence Mulford, Metropolitan Opera 
House; Kathicen Howard,Grand Opera,Darmstad!; 
Lillie May Welker, Grand Opera, Erfurt; Keth- 
erine Noack Fique, Opera, Concert, and Oratorio; 
Camilla Elkjeer, Aborn Grand Ogere Co.; Lucilla 
Brodsky, Majestic Grand Opera Co.,/and others. 


952 8th Avenue, Corner 56th Street, New York 


eons <: So are ata ath eit haie lh 
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All inquiries referring to American musicians 
and music as well as matters of interest to American 
visitors in Paris, or such as contemplate a visit to 
France, may be addressed to Frank Patterson, 43 
Boulevard Beausejour, to whom tickets should also 
be sent by those who desire their recitals or con- 
certs to be attended.) 


43 Boulevard Beauséjour, } 
Paris, November 19, 1912 


given by 


ncerts 
il i. the first of these con 
illard Orchestra, or rather 


Lar ix Orchestra under the 


direc 
present on ac- 
told that, 
concert was a 


that 


but | am 
é nver W e concerned, the 
hestra was “awful,” 
ittention to the interpretations 
along at his own gait 
ed at that for I have 
than once 


ged to 


thing more 
not for the great name f Lamoureux tag 
1 not last for a day 
mnrme 
h Harold Craxton at the piano, 
revelation in 
Butt 


They 


numbers, Was a 
ae ell as interpretation Clara 


ire both equally attractive 





THUEL BURNHAM 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Pupil! of Leschetizky and Willlam Mason 





119 Rue de la Teur (XVie? - - - - PARIS 
M (Katherine Timbormea) 
A TEACHER 
wo FITZ- 36 Avenue du Roule 
E Paris, (Weulily) 


L. d AUBIGNE = 


ll rue de Magdebours. Paris 


CAMILLE DEGREUS :-2%.: 


Pianist and Accompanist 
WITH YSAYE IN AMERICA 1912-13 
Address care of R. E. Johnston 


Frederic PONSOT 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

For fourteen years assistant to Mme. 

Paris authorized to teach the Marchesi 


method. 
iSi Rue de 





Marchesi 


Only teacher in 


Rome 


SHEET MUSIC IN PARIS 


Americans and others residing in or visiting Paris will find 
a large assortment of choice Sheet Music of all kinds—vocal 
and instrumental—at MAX ESCHIG’S Sheet Music House, 
13 Rue Lafitte, near the Boulevard. Representative of 
Schott, Simrock and others. 

Telephone, 108-14 


STUDY MUSIC IN PARIS 


A. J. GOODRICH 
Florence A. GOODRICH 


PIANO, SINGING, HARMONY, MEMORIZING, COMPOSI- 
TION, ORCHESTRATION, TIME and LABOR-SAVING 
METHODS 
20 Ave. Victor-Hugo - - - 
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OSCAR SEAGLE 


Master of Bel Canto 





PARIS 's TUDIO ; 17 Rae Mozart 


Charles BO W E'S rsincctio 


Studio: 10 Rue Herran, Paris 











have something about them that is eminently sympathetic. 
You say to yourself that even if the musical part were 
not perfect you would still enjoy it simply because of this 








MR AND MRS. RUMFORD AT THE HOME OF TnEIR 
FRIENDS, MR. AND MRS. ENOCH, THE WELL-KNOWN 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS 

Mr. and Mrs, Rumfo t) in center, Mrs. Enoch at left 


d (Clara But 
N 


r. Enoch at right. 


REGINA DE SALES “Ssti” 
Pupils Prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert 


40 Rue de Villejust (Ave. du Boils de Boulogne), Paris 
Wi8 Teach in Paris all Summer 


? LIDDLE: ie 
wise SWAYNE... 


ba Rue de Prony ‘Pare Merceau.' — 
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LARK 


Permanent Address: 12 Rue Leonard de 
Vinci, Paris 


charming personality. But the purely musical side of the 
performance is beyond criticism. Clara Butt has that 
splendid contralto which has made her name world famous 
and Mr. Rumford a fine, manly baritone which is shown 
to perfection in strong dramatic pieces, while his broad 
English humor is brought out in a set of Irish melodies 
of the olden times. But in speaking of these singers one 
must repeat over and over again the message of their 
striking personalities. There is something so hearty and hale 
about them both, something that makes you like the singers 
as well as their singing, something that destroys that de 
sire to analyze the purely artistic content of their inter- 
pretations, for these interpretations, however studied they 
may be, in fact, must be, seem the natural outpourings 
of warm, heartfelt sympathy and passion. And yet withal 
if the critic stops to analyze he finds that all of the ele 
ments of a perfect art are here: voices of altogether 
unusual power and depth, a musicianship that never flags, 
a power of feeling and making others feel that is a large 
part of art, and, above all, that perfect poise which gives 
the audience confidence and inspires a mood of tranquil 
enjoyment. It is not necessary to give the program in 
detail. Madame Butt started with two brilliant colora- 
tura arias from Handel; her second group was from 
Brahms, Schumann and Schubert, the final number of this 
group being Schubert’s “Allmacht,” with piano and organ, 
given with tremendous effect and displaying the wonder- 
ful power and depth of this truly great voice, and the 
Brahms numbers being those light, almost humorous fan- 
cies of the master, “Von ewige Liebe” and “Mein 
Madel,” in which Madame Butt wasinimitable and charm- 
ing. Her final group also contained a song of this light 
character, “Mandoline,” by Debussy, and a delightful 
piece by Leoni, “‘Leaves and the Wind” The final num 
ber, “Abide with Me” (Liddle), was again given with 
organ and led to a powerful and brilliant climax. Mr. 
Rumford, who took the alternate groups, began with a 
set of the best of the Strauss, Wolf and Grieg songs 
He then sang pieces by Parry and Williams, beautifully 
constructed but of little beauty; two Irish melodies that 
are exquisite, and “I Love the Jocund Dance,” by Davies, 
a really splendid composition, Mr. Rumford is perfec- 
tion in this style of song. They could not be better done 
He combines refinement and humor in a most inimitable 
way and gives us irreproachable interpretations in this 
most difficult of all musical styles. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rumford left here on Saturday for Ber- 
lin and will sail about the middle of December for New 
York, where they open on January 5. 

nnre 

| have already spoken several times of the “Salon des 
Musiciens Frangais.” This “Salon” is conducted as 
nearly as possible after the manner of the “Salons” of 


pictures so common here in Paris, where all the world 
has at least a chance to show work to the public. It is, 
after all, only fair. If I have written a piece it is not 


for you say that it is not good enough for production 
Even the “cubists” and “futurists” and other “ists” cer- 
tainly have a right to exhibit their work to those who 
want to see it. Why not? 
will like almost anything 


There are always those who 
The very worst and most bi- 
zarre art finds adherents. Even the rotten chromo or the 
vapid, silly, sentimental song, or the wishy-washy 
novel of degenerates finds a certain public altogether in 
sympathy with this sort of stuff. But the problem is 
altogether more simple in the matter of books and pic- 
tures than it is in the matter of music when that music 
is of more than the most moderate difficulty or for other 
instruments than the piano and voice. For books can be 
published and read by those who have the small sum of 
the purchase money, or lent by libraries, for all the 
world to read; and pictures can be hung on walls by the 
thousand at a very small individual expense for those to 
see who pay their franc, or even, often enough, free, in 
shop windows along the boulevard or private exhibitions. 
Music, on the other hand, has many drawbacks. It costs 
money to rent a hall and it costs money to get players to 
rehearse and perform your pieces. But, worst of all, it 
is hard to get people to consent to be stuck down in an 


love 


uncomfortable seat in a stuffy theater, unable to escape, 
to be bored by two or three hours of bad music. For 
music, alas, in these degenerate days, generally goes 


through to its end no matter how bad it is. The days of 
hisses and catcalls which brought bores to a sudden end 
have passed. And music, when it is a bore, certainly gets 
on one’s nerves! Better to sit ten minutes in silence 
than to sit through a tiresome composition. Better a 
thousand times a bunch of outrageous discords than just 
mere tameness. 
neue 

Personally I believe the solution of the problem would 
perhaps be free music such as some of our American 
ragtime publishers have found profitable, or a refined 
music cafe, where only new publications should be given, say 
from four to eleven p. m., entrance free and the usual 
drinks served at the usual prices. I am almost sure 
that enough composers would be found to provide the 
proprietor of such a cafe with an orchestra free for 
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such an enterprise, and I believe also that composers them 
selves would come and perform their own compositions 
After all, it has been worked here in the Latin Quarte 
on a small scale, and the composers were always ready 
For earth than the strug 
gling composer; he do anything, make any sacri 
the stuff the 


there is no greater crank on 


1! 
will 
fice, to get his stuff heard, and the worse 
imbecile the 


maker t 
nee, 

with the 

Musici 

distribution of 


more 


All of 


oncert of the Salon des 


which has to do important at 


ens ffa he 


gals 
prizes 


nual c 


pening of the new season, the 


vhich took place last Tuesday. Among those present and 


represented were Chaminade (member of the jury, barred 


from competition), Lucien Chevaillier (first medal 191 
2), Saint-Saéns (member of honor, barred from com 

petition), Georges Hiie (member of the jury, etc.), D 
ussy (ditto). Chaminade played her flute concerto with 
M. Hennebains and her “Rondo du Crepuscule” for s 

















SILHOUETTE Ol ALEXANDER SEBALD, TH VIOLINIST 
prano and woman's choru Saint-Sa rote a letter 
saying that he was detained at Brussels by the first per 
formance at the Opera of his ncetre but tw of his 
compositions were given with real success. Georges Hue 
played the accompaniments of three of his songs, the last, 
‘Soir paien,” with flute obbligato, being really beautiful 
and one of the most satistactory examples f the use of 


the whole-tone scale | have yet heard, simply because 
it is here used intentionally to express the exotic, which 
it perfectly does Debussy, who was not present, was 


represented by his dances for chromatic harp and string 


quartet. Chevaillier, wl took a first medal this year 
(who would guess it?), was represented by M. Batala, 
who gave a most excellent performance of a most miser 


able sonata for piano, during which the audience yawned 





and looked bored and wondered, quite audibly, “how 
much more there was of it.’ There were some songs by 
Woolett which are n worthy of mention \ really ex 
cellent composition is the sonata in © sharp minor for 
violin and piano by Achille Philip. It was beautifully 


performed by M. and Madame Chailley, whose ensemble 





work it would be impossible to improve upon. Chailley 
was again heard with his quartet, which is better than 
ever this season, in the bussy dances, and finally as 
violin soloist in the horus f Saint-Saéns’ “Le Feu 
Celeste.” 

nee 


very generously consented to sing at the 


Oscar Seagl 
, 


Students’ Atelier Reunior n last Sunday evening He 
goes to London for a recital next week 


nee 


The work of this “Salon” is to be much enlarged this 
year. The hall of the Conservatory, one of the most 
uncomfortable places in tl rid, but possessing splen- 


did acoustic properties, has been lent them for their series 
out. 


\f concerts, and many new works are to be brought 
neue 

At a concert of the International Musical 

at the Student Hostel, Wager Swayn 


pupil, Marie Mikova, was heard and scored a success that 


nmion given 


on November 7 2's 





amounted to a triumph for this most talented pianist 


One of her most successful numbers was the brilliant 


Etude d’octaves,” whose large style 


merited 


by Campbell-Tipton 


wealth of invention is winning such well 


mReR 


Silvio Lazzari, who may now, | 


and 
success 
suppose, be considered 


a successful composer by French standards since his 


ypera, “La Lepreuse” has kept the boards for nearly a 


year at the Opera Comique, is having the usual troubles 


that all composers here seem to have, if one may judge 


y the papers, with the peculiar (to use a mild term!) 


management of the Opera. It is the same old story. An 


pera by this successful composer, whi because of his 


nsideration at the 
The 


neither 


success, may demand respectful « 
hands of the managers, was accepted by the Opera 
believe, “M This work 


perf Meantime the 


title is, | enelis was 


rehearsed nor rmed work of an 


ther composer bearing the same title and inspired by the 


same poem was performed at the Teatro dal Verme at 


Milan. Of course this is probably a mere coincidence 
But why does the management of the Opera here not 
perform Lazzari’s work? Or, if they did not intend to 
give it, why accept it This is not an isolated case It 
seems to be a rule that the composer may be disregarded 


and even in copyright privileges, as in 
the 


His loss in time 
he above case, does not figure with autocratic man 


agement of the Opera at all. There may be real reasons 


f course. We cannot possibly pretend to know the in 


le history of any f these affairs But it is certainly 

deplorable — 
Fitz-Randolph Pupil Scores Success. 

Eleanor Schlosshauer-Reynolds, of the Berlin Royal 
Opera, who was recently engaged to succeed Fraulein 
Ober (now engaged at the Metropolitan of New York) 
scored a great success at a concert given at the Boarding 
Palace, Berlin Madame Schlosshauer-Reynolds udied 


Ma 


Vania 


tor over four years with the noted sit teacher, 
ame Fitz-Randolph, f 


| 
j 


ging 
rmerly of Scranton, Pennsy! 


now ol Paris, and being one of a large and brilliant class 


i gifted singers, she soon gave evidence of her extra 
rdinary vocal powers, attracting the attention of Madame 
Schumann-Heink, who exclaimed, when she heard het 
‘In that girl I have a successor 

Fortunate, indecd, was it for this girl to fall into the 


hands of a master teacher whose wide experience as a 


singer and teacher prepared her for the most critical and 


exacting opera house in the world Madame Schloss 
auer-Reynolds writes to Madame Fitz-R ndolph My 
lream is at last realized, and | owe it all to you, my great 
teacher, who will never be forgotten. I am spending 
vacation in the forest practising our old breathing ex 
cises, which are the best in the world. I am to sing Erda 
Amneris, the Witch in “Hansel and Gretel,” et Remer 
bering your lessons in humility I must work 1 hardest 


top 
to know 


to keep at the 
It is gratifying that this eminent teacher, aft 


nly one year’s stay in Paris, is already surrounded by 


enthusiastic class of students from Europe and America 


Victor Benham's European Successes. 
Benham, the 
the 


Victor 


director of 


well known American pianist and 


Music at De 
troit, has been making a concert tour of the most 


Michigan Conservatory of 
impor 


succeeded in estab 


After 


tant European centers, where he has 


lishing himself as a pianist of the first rank pen 


ing his European campaign with several appearances with 
rchestra in important English cities, Victor Benham con 


ertized twice each in Berlin, Vienna and Budapest dur 
ing October, meeting in each of these cities with excey 
tionally flattering success. In Vienna he scored a veri 
table triumph, being obliged to add no less than five 
encores at the end of his recital program The music 


surfeited public of both Berlin and Vienna found the 


\merican to be a brilliant virtuoso and a musician par 
excellence. Not only as a recital artist, but also as a 
chamber music performer, did Mr. Benham score in 
Vienna and Budapest, playing in both cities with the 
celebrated Rose Quartet 


Paulo Gruppe’s American Concerts 
Paulo the 


his engagement abroad this month with Anna Pavlova 
> 


Gruppe Dutch-American cellist, is 








Oeuvres de 


SEBASTIAN B. SCHLESSINGER 


TROIS MELODIES 





chantees dans tous les concerts. 


(D°UNE PRISON 
O MA CHARMANTE 
| TOUJOURS 


chez R, et M. Lion & Cle., Editeurs de Musique 
Paris, 17, Place de la Madeleine 

















e Russian dancer Mr. Gruppe returns t 


early in January and will play in Philadelphia on Janu 
ary & Hie is t give a recital in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, the middle f Jane During the month otf 
February, Gruppe fills twenty engagements the Pacifi 
Coast, including three « erts with the Seattle § 








rand Rapids, M ppleton, W Vi ngton, D 
and ou spring pla t . York with th 
laarlem Philharmon t aldort-Ast t 

betore aul ! \rme Mr. Grupp play at =tt 
lagu Ly ( i lay Munk 
where he ex t Ibert 

Mr (sruppe ‘ [ me 1! Ities n h ‘ 
tour f America and, a eretofore, will produce 1 

the cla il work \ h ar eldom played 
rn cellist 

ta neert in Liverpool tl 

er 6) Gruppe t \ greate ation 

ver extended a siting artist im that cit he " how 
red with flowers t wa ith, as ell a art 

it seemed 1 aptivat R peopl K 
! tour f nglar na f 

Ysaye Recitals. 

hugen Y e will ¢ h econd 1 at arnegt« 
fall Thursday afternoon, December While this his 
nd recital t 5 ting } linist htt + 
pearance n New Y rt | first re tal he pla 

4 joint ert w M Garden at then twice 
loist with the New rk harmon Society. During 
December Ysaye pla with the New York Sym 
phe ny t Larnegi all une Pe yple series f con 

t und in r ecital th Godowsky n Decembe: 
8 Y saye have ” ncert mn thi t to 


Isidore Braggiotti Here. 


Isidore Braggiotti, the well known vocal instructor f 
lorence, Italy, is in New York for a visit 
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The ivi of 


Don Keynote’ // 


with other events 
— 






mention 


APPEARS IN OPERA 


h p “The Taming of the Shrew” the other day, 


Dx knit his furrowed brows and let his ruminating 


relax to Shakespeare. Lucentio’s lines gave him an 


true it is that great minds think alike,’ mused the 


t, turning back the pages and looking at the portrait 
espeare on the frontispiece. “It is a thousand 
{ that so congenial a man should have lived in an age 
remote from mine. Still, perhaps it is better for the 
rid that we should appear one at a time. At any rate, 
I | show my regard for Shakespeare by following his 
advice My mind needs a change. I am getting stale, 
e indiced, dull, heavy, stupid, sodden, sottish, silly, 
mpering yorish, calloused, rusty, down in the mouth, 
frayed at the edges, out of sorts, under the weather, and 
ng decidedly blue.” 


Then the Don laid down the book, t 
idway, trying to lose himself in the 
to forget the 


ok up his hat, and 
le through Bros 
glitter of that hooligan highway and 
ter minds with whom he habitually dwelt 
architectural glories of the Metropolitan Opera 
House in singed brick held his imagination captive. 
here is a fagade such as Athens in the palmy days of 
Pericles never saw. On those cornices, so chaste in their 
nadorned simplicity, no Phidias would venture to place 
and the naive ingenuousness of that 


eze would chill the ardor of Praxiteles 


ome ure, 
Rome, mighty 
golden age of Augustus Cesar had no monu 


nt masterpiece 


omparable to this unclassical gem of 


the bricklayer’s art. For years and years it has stood on 
the self same spot without falling down, and it may be 
decades yet before the city mob will throw it down 

ruly, the builder's art is an enduring triumph!” ex 

ned the Don to the eager crowds that had gathered 

the illustrious one to see what he would do next 

t is cheering to the Knight to find that a mere intellec 


attract almost as much 


tion as a convicted murderer on the way from the 


himself should 


rt house to the prison. But he was hardly prepared 
the entire managerial staff of the opera house rush 

to greet him and drag him into the building. The 
| r of the menagerie himself greeted him with 


i seat, for Don Keynoté,” called the keeper to 


I'm sorry,” said the blushing usher, “but there’s not a 
vacant seat in the house.” 

More vacant stares than vacant chairs, eh?" replied the 

et Knight with a playful, Moliére-like humor 

his is most regrettable exclaimed the man behind 


wicket with the tickets; “for we cannot expect a man 


; ' al y ie 
of your eminence to stand 


t is the opera tonight?” queried the Don 


tto,’ by Ambroise Thomas,” replied a man on the 
by the door 
\ can't stand for that opera,” 


But it’s Titta 


said Don Keynoté 
pleaded the boy with 
an anxious look 


Ruffo in the part,” 
prograt nd books, with 
I will 


\h, that puts another complexion on the case. 
id the Don 


t t moment the stage manager came hurriedly to 
! keeper and informed him that the prompter was 
fer nervous prostration and refused to go into 
} x 
what?” exclaimed the keeper 
| t He’s afraid of the ghost of Amletto’s 
father,” said the stage manager 
Didn't you tell him it wasn’t a real ghost?” asked the 


ef, distractedly. 


“Sir,” said the Don, “it is a case of atavism—one of 
those inexplicable and by no means isolated examples of 
inherited idiocyncrasies. I ‘shall take his place in the 
prompter’s box, and I assure you that no ghost has ever 
approached me with impunity.” 

As a prompter, however, the Knight was not as great a 
success as he has been in positions that require creative 
ideas rather than a subservience to others. He protruded 
from the box onto the stage, where the glamour of his per- 
sonality robbed the ghost of his terror and set the hearts 
of the chorus girls awhirl. 

Titta Ruffo, inspired by the propinquity of the progna- 
thous protagonist in the proscenium, surpassed himself 
and sang the music of “Hamlet” in Italian in a manner 
that Shakespeare never even dreamed of. 

“It is indeed kind of you to set the seal of your ap- 
proval on my first New York appearance in opera,” said 
Titta Ruffo with enthusiasm. 

“Sir,” replied the Knight, with a profound bow, “‘it is 
my duty to chronicle the events of the age in which I live. 
I am to the ordinary music critic what a politician is to a 
statesman, and I have often regretted that the ‘Titanic’ 
had not been loaded from stern to stern and from keel to 
topmast with critics—ordinary music critics—the kind that 
yawn and sleep, and then go out to scribble praises of the 
artist who filled them with the biggest dinner and primed 
them with the most drink.” 

“Do not be hard on the critics—poor fellows!” ex- 
claimed the singing Salvini, wiping a salt tear from his 
eye. 

“Yes, yes, I know; they have to live—or, at least, think 
they have to live; though I see no necessity for their liv- 











HE PROTRUDED FROM THE BOX. 


ing. If nature had made them all like us how could we 
expect to shine among our fellow men as we do?” replied 
the Don. 

“Do not forget that the music critic in general, like the 
ordinary orchestral violinist, is where he is because he 
failed to be something else,”’ explained the Italian actor- 
vocalist. 

“Sir,” answered the Knight, “what you say is profoundly 
true, though I had never thought of it myself. But isn’t 
it sad to think of how many of them there are who should 
have been something else?” 

The undertaker’s boy, who had stolen into the opera 
house while the stage doorkeeper was delivering a bouquet 
to Ophelia, was so carried away by the Don’s performance 
that he deposited his two wreaths on the star prompter’s 
neck, and the famous Knight went home again with 
“Requiescat in Pace” and “Resurgam” blossoming in roses 
on his chest and back. Ciarence Lucas, 





Cadman Gets Ovation in Pittsburgh. 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, the talented composer of 
Indian and other original music, was the recipient of a 
hearty ovation in his former home city, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
when he appeared with the Pittsburgh Male Chorus at 
Carnegie Music Hall, that city, on Friday evening, Novem- 
ber 22. 

Here is what the Pittsburgh papers had to say about the 
big affair: 

Pittsburgh turned out in full force last evening for the first con 
cert of the season by the Pittsburgh Male Chorus, James Stephen 


Martin, conductor, The chief event of the evening was the re 


appearance, after several years’ absence, of Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man, the clever Pittsburgh composer. Every seat, upstairs and 
downstairs, was taken and in the balconies many were standing. 
The program was a well balanced one and the chorus was in splen 
did trim, as this chorus always is. The soloists and quartet were 
drawn from the club and did excellent work throughout the program. 
The program opened with “‘#’iainsman’s Song,” by Paul Bliss, and 
was followed by “Old Year Is Dying,” by Gaines, and “Maiden 
Fair, O Deign to Hear,” by Haydn. 

This latter number was about the most interesting in the first part 
group, with the exception, of course, of “The Vision of Sir Launfal.’ 
It contained beautiful pianissimo effects, fine tone shading and a 
good healthy forte. The precision and attack in this number were 
hardly equalled in the other compositions on the program. The au- 
dience was quick to realize this and a repetition was demanded, 

Mr. Cadman’s “Vision of Sir Launfal” is a beautiful piece of 
work. Written to the most exquisite chosen poetry it is wrought 
with a sound musicianship and: written in a style personal and new 
The music is transparently clear; it is always adroit. Yet it keeps 
a due gravity, a due air of simplicity. Mr. Cadman’s style is chas- 
tity itself, touched with delicate harmonies. The prologue and first 
part, with the “musing organist” and the song of the birds, is full 
of felicitous tone picturing. The second part gave its pleasure: 
At first somber, the voices float upon ethereal harmonies and when 
the miracle is reached the music is ecstasy in the ears. The chorus, 
inspired by the young composer at the pian», did really wonderful 
work. It was a great achievement. Edward Vaughn and William 
A. Rhodes sang the tenor solos in splendid style and in the tenor 
solo of the miracle, Mr. Rhodes did especially good work. 

At the finish of this choral, which is really one of the most re- 
freshing works of that form heard in Pittsburgh in years, the ap- 
plause was insistent. The composer and chorus were forced to 
respond to an encore when the beautiful and well known “Land ot 
the Sky Blue Water’ was given. 

The second part of the, program opened with “Good-bye, Sweet 
Day,” by Robinson. This number was dedicated to the club and in 
its rendition of it, it surely deserved the dedication, 

In this second half Mr. Cadman was again heard at the piano, 
but this time as a soloist, playing two Indian themes idealized by 
himseif—“Kaivas, Thy Baby Is Crying’ and “Beside the Niobrara.’ 
The former is a Pawnee lullaby, and as Mr. Cadman has harmon 
ized it, is very tender, very appealing. The other is an Omaha theme 
called by the tribe the ‘old man’s love song. The melody is har- 
monized with a rippling accompaniment resembling water. Part of it 
gives the hearer the impression of moonlight on the water. The 
harmonies are modern and it has well controlled color. Mr. Cad 
man played them like the artist he is—tenderly, with feeling. All 
in all, it was really a wonderful concert and one that will not soon 
be forgotten. There was an atmosphere 
that one likes to feel in the old concert hall and which is so seldom 
Perhaps it was the gratitude in having Mr. 


atmosphere created—an 


in evidence nowadays. 
Cadman with us again. Perhaps it was the splendid work done by 
artist, soloist, quartet and choral. Perhaps both.—Pittsburgh Dis 


patch, November 23, 1912. 





Before an audience that filled Carnegie Music Hall, the Pittsburgh 
Male Chorus, James Stephen Martin, conductor, last evening gave 
the first concert of its seventh season, assisted by Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, composer-pianist. As this was Mr. Cadman’s first 
appearance in Pittsburgh since his departure for the West, his par- 
ticipation in this concert aroused unusual interest. He played the 
piano accompaniment to the performance of his chorus, “The Vision 
of Sir Launfal,” and also appeared as piano soloist, playing two of 
his own compositions. The audience gave him a rousing reception, 
which was modestly acknowledged. 

The full membership of the chorus was on the stage and the men 
sang with precision and intelligence. The program was well arranged 
and served to show the ability of the chorus to interpret varied 
styles of music, the work in the lignt, graceful numbers being es- 
pecially commendable. Mr. Martin conducted with vigor and ap 
peared to have established a complete understanding with his men. 

The vocal solvists heard during the evening were all from the club. 
In “The Vision of Sir Launfal,”” Mr. Rhodes sang the tenor and 
Mr. Davenny the baritone solos with gratifying effect. Mr. Fleer 
did excellent work as organ accompanist in this number, 

The audience was enthusiastic throughout the evening, various 
encores being demanded. The next concert by the chorus will be 
given April 25, with Alice Nielsen, soprano, as soloist.—Pittsburgh 
Post, November 23, 1912 





The Pittsburgh Male Chorus gave a concert in Carnegie Hall last 
night before an audience that literally filled the house and over- 
flowed into the standing room. The engagement of Charles Wake- 
field Cadman undoubtedly had much to do with this, and appearing 
on the stage for the first time, he was given an ovation. ‘Ovation’ 
is a much abused word, but no other will describe the enthusiasm. 
And this applause followed him throughout the evening. In the first 
half he played the piano part to his own prize winning “Vision ot 
Sir Launfal,” the merits of which already are known to this city 
As an encore the chorus sang the inevitable “Land of the Sky Blue 
Water” in unison. In the second part he played two of his own 
“idealizations” of Indian themes—with rather dry tone, to be sure, 
but all talents cannot be united in one man, and a good composer 
is rarer than a good pianist.—Pittsburgh Gazette, November 23, 1912 


Mr. Cadman recently spent a busy week filling en- 
gagements in the South, and soon will return to his newly 
adopted home—Denver, Col.—to ere the Christmas holi- 
days. 

“Chief” Cadman has a busy season booked ahead 





Pryor in Charge. 
Arthur Pryor, popular composer and bandmaster, has 
been given entire charge of all public music at Asbury 
Park, N. J., for the entire year. 
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MARY GARDEN AND EUGEN YSAYE UNITE IN 
RECITAL. 








A mighty throng, more or less excited, filled Carnegie 
Hall, New York, to overflowing Tuesday afternoon of last 
week for the joint recital by Eugen Ysaye and Mary Gar- 
den. Those attracted hither for the purpose of scoffing 
at such an unusual combination remained to enjoy and 
applaud. Each artist, supremely great in his and her own 
way, seemed to have inspired each other; Miss Garden 
has never sung better in New York, and as for Mr. Ysaye, 
he seemed at his best, and his best is wonderful at any 
time. 

With that excellent French pianist, Camille Decreus, 
Ysaye played first the Beethoven sonata in G major, and 
it was an authoritative rendition such as musicians prize. 

Miss Garden then appeared and gave the air which de 
picts the death of Marguerite in Boito’s “Mefistofele,” this 
being done with depth of dramatic power, and it was 
vocally admirable in every detail. 

Assisted at the piano by Decreus, Ysaye gave a marvelous 
performance of the Saint-Saéns concerto in B minor, a 
work that the distinguished Belgian as ever played con 
amore. The Ysaye ethereal tone quality was of melting 
tenderness in the lovely andantino of the second move- 
ment, and the performance rose up majestically in the 
closing passages. No wonder Ysaye was wildly hailed in 
every section of the auditorium. 

Quiet restored, Miss Garden returned for her group of 
songs—French, English and German. She sang “At Part- 
ing,” by Rogers, with refined taste, and then was heard in 


“Zueignung,” by Richard Strauss That she had studied 
this song was evident, for its interpretation was properly 
dignified and finished; it had to be repeated. Her French 
song was “Invitation au Voyage,” by Godard 

Albumblatt,”’ 


yen romance 


For his soli, Ysaye played the Wagner 
transcribed by Wilhelmj; the heavenly Beeth 
in G major, and a fascinating scherzo waltz by Chabrier, 
transcribed by Loeffler. Another stormy ovation followed 
Ysaye performed this group with soulful sincerity, and his 
splendid accompanist, M. Decreus, shared some of the glory, 
which Ysaye seems ever ready to have him share 

The climax of the concert was thrilling and uplitting 
This came when Miss Garden, Ysaye, Gaston Dethier at 
the organ and Melville Clark, harpist, united in the Bach 
“Ave Maria.” 
played, and Miss Garden surpassed herself by her ex 


Gounod, Ysaye’s obbligato was superbly 


quisite half tones and by the reverent manner in which the 
The organ and harp accompaniments 
all the 


“prayer” was given. 
recalled 


then the 


were admirable, too, and the great house 


artists, and the number was repeated. Even 


people seemed in no haste to leave the hall; they stamped 
and clapped and brought Miss Garden and Ysaye back 
nearly a dozen times. 

Aiter the concert a huge special policeman stood guard 
at the door which leads into the green room. Only friends 
of the artists were admitted into this “holy of holies,” and 
that only through the intervention of R. E. Johnston, the 


manager of Garden and Ysaye. 





PHILHARMONIC REGULAR CONCERTS. 

The Philharmonic concert of Thursday evening, No 
vember 28, in Carnegie Hall, New York, was distinguished 
by the violin playing of Eugen Ysaye, who roused the 
large audience to demonstrations of unusual enthusiasm 
The complete program was as follows: 

Korng 


Overture to a Play ° Erich 


(First time in America.) 


Concerto for violin and organ Jean Marie Leclair 


sol >, strings 


Eugen Ysaye. 
Frank L. Sealy at the organ 
Tone poem, Don Juar Richard Strauss 
Concerto for violin, G minor, op. 26 Max Bruc 
Eugen Ysaye 
Symphony No C mimo 1 Beethover 


If the Korngold overture had had the name of Tschai 
kowsky attached to it one might easily accept it as a good 
example of the Russian master’s earlier works, in so far 
as the orchestration is concerned, though the lack of a 
strong personality in it and the presence of Strauss influ- 


ences might occasion some surprise. As it is it must 
be accepted, not merely as an extraordinary work of a 
boy composer, but as an interesting and mature com- 
position full of brilliant orchestral effects and modern 


harmonies, though deficient in pregnant themes, such as 
This su- 
that 


the young Strauss wrote in his “Don Juan.” 


perb work needs no The only interest 
centers in the poem is that it served as a ground plan 
for Strauss’ inspiration. It is the inspiration alone which 


makes that masterpiece so dear to the concert goers of 


program 


both hemispheres. 

Korngold and ympositions the 
Leclair was like a Ma- 
donna of an old painter among the nudities and crudities 
fo modern ears the reit- 


Between the Strauss c 


concerto dimmed and darkened 
of a modern salon exhibition 
eration of tonic and dominant, dominant and tonic, sub- 
dominant, relative minor, and back again, becomes mo- 
notonous. Its ecclesiastical severity was gray and somber 
beside the iris hues and sparkle of the later day works. 

An artist like Ysaye, however, has only to play a scale 
and an open fifth, on such a glorious instrument as he 
possesses to rousé his hearers to delight. M. E. Cole 
ridge in his “Compact of Jars” says that the violin should 
be played by men because it is feminine and will not 
reveal its dearest Certain it is that 
Eugen Ysaye, with all his power and masculine sweep, 
has a command of that insinuating charm which is usually 
associated with the feminine. He pleads and coaxes as 
well as assaults and rules. In the heartfelt adagio of the 
Bruch concerto the beauty of his tone and seductiveness 
of expression were feminine, but of the Brinnhilde type, 
such as Wotan’s daughter might have sung when she re 
called the love of her wandering Siegfried. In the finale 
of the concerto, however, Ysaye wielded the hammer of 
Thor and had all womankind in general by the hair of the 
head, demonstrating in the clearest possible manner that 
he was master of the situation. Other men play the vio- 
lin; he merely makes use of that instrument to reveal his 
towering artistic personality. 

With regard to the Max Bruch concerto, it is hardly 
necessary to speak of a work that has maintained its rank 


secrets to women 


umong the great concertos of the world for forty years 


1 


It is idiomatic 


than 


better violin music—that is to Say more 


for the instrument and its technical characteristics 
are the concertos of Beethoven and Brahms 

Josef Stransky’s reading of the Beethoven symphony 
was on a par with his usual interpretations of the classics 
of the great masters and he had a splendid boly of players 
out his intentions 


to carry A word of praise is due the 


men for the exceptionally fine performance of the “Don 
Juan” tone poem. The Leclair concerto might have been 
made more pleasing if the strings had not been tuned 


slightly above the pitch of the organ 


La Rue Boals,in Seven States. 

For the past month La Rue 
the management of Antonia Sawyer, 
with a company which gave concerts in seven States 
New York, New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts, Penn 
sylvania, Ohio and West Virginia 
Mr. New York at 


pearances private auspices 


joals, the basso cantante 


under has toured 


Boals is in present for some ap 


under and he continues his 
the 


has sung for five years 


Avenue Collegiate Church, where he 
Mr 
liarly soulful quality; his oratorio renditions are authori 
and 


work at Lenex 


Boals’ singing has a pecu 


tative musical directors who have heard him have 


been among the first to endorse him for their own con 
certs as well as for the performances of other clubs 
On the recent tour Mr. Lvals found the audiences very 
responsive and, as a rule, they were more inclined to 
applaud the classical numbers than modern selections. He 
said it was most encouraging ior young singers to make 
such tours, singing, as he did on this engagement before 
clubs, societies at private schools and under lyceum aus 
pices towns, if 


A good concert in any of the smaller 


well managed by a local resident, is sure to bring out 


a large crowd and Mr. Boals had the assurance from 
many quarters that he was wanted again later in the 
season or next season. The people like operatic num- 


bers, oratorio arias and songs and Mr. Boals gave nearly 


all of his programs in English. 





Schroeder Plays in Hollidaysburg. 

Alwin Schroeder, the distinguished cellist, was specially 
engaged for a concert at Highland Hall, Hollidaysburg, 
Pa., under the auspices of Miss Cowles’ School for Girls 
Anne Atkinson the 
gram with Mr 
included 


Burmeister, pianist, united in pro 
Schroeder. The musical offerings of the 
“Kol Nidrei,” by ‘Moment Musi 
cal,” Schubert; “Vito” (Spanish dance), by Popper; an 


Dvorak; bagatelle by 


night Bruch 


adagio by Iver Holter and 


telle by Cossmann 


taran 


In memory of the performances of “The Magic Flute,” 
which were given last season at the foot of the Pyramids, 
a statue of Mozart, by the French sculptor, Avére, has 
been unveiled at Heluan in Egypt—London Musical News. 
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! Popular Program Popular Prices 
NAMARA eeeSOPRANO 
- SOPRANO 
. Second American Tour 
“A Great Mozart Singer.’ Engaged by Mozart Society, Plaza 


Musicales, Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, Ritz-Carlton musicales, Columbia Theatre, Washington, 
D. C., matinee musicales, Women's Music Club, Columbus, Ohio: 
also at Appleton, Cedar Falls, Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Keokuk, lowa 
City, Omaha, Kansas City, Detroit, Montreal, Ottawa 

Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager, 


Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 4ist St., New York. 


R.G. KNOWLES 


N EVENING OF TRAVELAUGHS 
; With moving pictures and slides 
Five Sunday afternoons at Carnegie Hall and ten Sunday evenings 
at the Lyric Theatre, New York; five Sunday evenings at the 
Columbia Theatre, Washington, D. C., and in all large cities includ 
ing the Pacific Coast. 


Gaengeneel R. E. JOHNSTON 
Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 41st St., New York 


YVONNE DE TREVILLE 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Second American Tour. Indianapolis, Lafayette, Columbus, Washing 
ton, D. C., Richmond, Omaha, Keokuk, Ottawa, Buffalo, Detroit, ete 
Gesagemest: R.E. JOHNSTON Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager 
Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 41st St., New York 


tome GEN EE 


WORLD-FAMED DANCER 
ASSISTED BY VOLININ and a SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Booked from the Atlantic to the Pacific with nearly every musical 
. organization of importance in America 
Beginning at Metropolitan Opera House, Tuesday, Dec. 3d 
Management: R.E. JOHNSTON Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager 
Con.mercial Trust Building, B’way and 4ist St., New York 


SACHS-HIRSCH 


BRILLIANT YOUNG PIANIST 
Second American Tour. Alreedy engaged for the Toronto Festival. 
Oct. 12; and in St. Paul, Marietta, Des Moines, Williamsport, Geneva 
and Ithaca, as well es solo pianist on tour with Mary Garden. 
Sasagemest: R. E. JOHNSTON, Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager, 
Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 41st St., New York 











SDMAGAMT 





OLITZKA 


PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 
Formerly from Covent Garden Metropolitan, 
A Chicago Opera 
Engaged for the great Toronto and Paterson festivais 
enest; R. E. JOHNSTON, Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager, 
ommercial Trust Building, B’way and ait St.. New York 


MME. 
ROSA 


Boston and 





IRENE SCHARRER *”° ENGLISH 


. PIANISTE 
First tour in America. Already en ed by the Bost r 
Orcaestra— Metropolitan P — af A Fe ~~ 


Opera House, Sunday Concerts— t 
Opera House, Sunday Concerts—New York Mozart Society-—end tt 
Carnegie Hall with Yeaye—Plaza Musicales. Booked at Rite-Cariton 
Aeehe "Cha ne ae of agg Ohio; Minneapolis 
‘ , ows ity, shkosh, 7 c 
Quebec, Pittsbures. y 08 Saginaw, ichmond, Montreal, 


ft; R. E. JOHNSTON Chas. L. 


" w 
Commercial Trust Building, agner, associate manager 


B’way and 41st St., New York 


rey LWW LEK 


Famous Austrian Baritone 


E. JOHNSTON, Manager 
Commercial Trust Building 
Broadway and 4ist Street - . 





New York 


Wiliam HINSHAW 


EMINENT BARITONE 
of the Metropolitan Opera House 
Oratorios—Concerts—Recitals 
Engaged in New York by Mozart Socicty, Rite-Carlton musicale, 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 16th; Chicago, February and, Orchesira Hall 
Wesegenest, R. E. JOHNSTON Chas. L. Wagner. sescciate manager 
Comme: cial Trust Suliding, U'way and 41 St. New Yor’ 
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SHERW » NEWKIRK 
SHERWOOD 
VOICE CULTURE, ITALIAN METHOD. 


Special attention to tone production. 
Metropolitan Opera House a 
Mail address, Norwalk, Conn. 


ELLA BACHUS-BEHR 


Vocal Coach, Accompanist 
Frederic Martin 
New York. 


1485 Broadway, N. Y., 





Pianist, Teacher, 


Reterence: Louise Homer, 


Addrees: 69 Wost 88trh Street, 


Viola McLAURIN-READY 


SOPRANO 


ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Broadway, 


Peinhold v, WARLICH 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 





New York 





Carnegie Hall, New York 
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BARITONE 
Management, Concert Direction M. 4. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


Adele Krueger 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Concert, Oratorio, Recital 








MANAGEMENT, CONCERT DIRECTION, M. Hl. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York City 


CARL EDOUARDE 


«+» CONDUCTOR.... 
121 West 42nd St., New York 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


“KINNEY "== 


780 West End Avenue 
CONCERTS INSTRUCTION 


wr WITEK oi 


, 1404 River 
Concertmaster Boston tay a 
178 Nuntington Ave., Boston 


Symphony Orchestra 
Studios; 
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New York City 
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H. B. TU R PIN accompanist 


During the Season of 1912-13 are giving Recitals in 
Germany, Italy and England. 


Available for Recitals in America after Sept. ist, 1913 


Address: &. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 
or H. B. TURPIN, Care of American Express Co., London, England 














Singers” that offers a whole 
volume of suggestions both from the modiste and the ar- 
tist point of view. Men, to be sure, are not factors in the 
for they very sensibly follow the conventional! 
should for 


“Dress for is a subject 


discussion, 


and wear their clothes as 
Women, 
the wheels of fashion go round, and women singers help 
Lilli Lehmann re 


will re 


modes gentlemen 


each occasion however, are the ones who make 


on in the whirl. Those who recall the 
citals at Carnegie Hall twenty or less years ago 
member that this prima donna never wore a hat at her 
her always simply 


it was a style most becoming to the Lehmann 


afternoon concerts, and hair was 


dre ssed > 
Perhaps some women require a 
but wo- 


classical type of beauty. 
lot of accessories in order to appear handsome; 
men singers more often offend when the finery is piled on 
regardless of the effect. The writer interviewed a Fifth 
modiste last week concerning the custom of wear 
ing hats at afternoon 
that for women of fashion it was usually done, 


avenue 
declared 
but eve. 
hostesses while receiving in their own homes greet 
As to singers, 
extremely superfluous 


functions. This authority 


ome 


their guests with their heads unadorned 


the modiste said she “considered it 





Mishkin 


Studio 


MARIA GAY 


Copyright by 


for artists to wear hats while engaged in singing or play 
is no law governing such a thing, and why 
never been able to understand. Some 
appear to better advantage with their 
costumes complete, that hats but I 
personally like to see singers walk out on the stage with- 
a large hat must be a hindrance to a singer, and 


ing. There 
they do it I have 
women, of course, 


includes and gloves, 
out hats; 
are often most unbecoming.” 


Gracia Ricardo, the 


small hats 

Week before last, received 
as many compliments for the manner in which she 
Aeolian Hall as she did for 
and better 


soprano, 
nearly 
was dressed for her recital in 
singer wore no hat, 


her artistic singing. The 


still, her coiffure was not disfigured by one of those 
abominable feathers, which invariably suggest that the 
wearer is an appendage to a bird farm. Singers require 


these extreme modes; they should attract the 
public by their art and not by their ideas on sartorial mat- 
ters. If it is the province of art to conceal art, the best 
dressed singer is she who arrays herself so simply that 
only an expert could describe her gown and her adorn- 


ments. 


none of 


nar 

Because one great singer started the fashion of receiv- 
ing flowers at her recitals and banking them up mountain 
high on her grand piano, as a feature of the concerts, 
singers of almost every degree are doing this thing, which 
generally interrupts the concert and helps to undermine 
some of the artistic memories of the occasion. Madame 
Ricardo’s friends sent her a carload of flowers, but she 
did not permit them to be passed over the footlights in 
the prescribed theatrical manner; the floral tributes were 
carried back to the green room. Madame Patti did not 





believe in flowers at all—at least, she did not desire to 
have them near her, as she had an idea their perfume af- 
fected her voice. 
nere 

Maria Gay and her husband, Giovanni Zenatello, passed 
an eventful vacation abroad, and they are back singing in 
opera and concert. Madame Gay’s Carmen remains one of 
the vivid lyrical impersonations of the day. Some New 
Yorkers are pining for the privilege of witnessing Bizet’s 


masterpiece agai: 
Tonight (Wednesday, December 4), Reinhold von 
Warlich, the German-Russian basso cantante, gives a re- 


cital before the élite of Grand Rapids, Mich., at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Bert Kelsey. Mr. Von Warlich 
will be assisted at the piano by Alberto Bimboni. The 
Kelseys recently returned to America from an eighteen 
months’ sojourn in Europe, mostly passed in Berlin. Mrs. 
Kelsey was formerly the president of the National Federa- 
tion of Musical Clubs. She retired from office durin: the 
biennial convention held in Philadelphia in March, 1911. 
Last Friday afternoon, November 29, Mrs. Kelsey gave a 
reception at her home in honor of Mrs. Edward Mac- 
Dowell. 
nere*e 
The Mozart Society of New York, of which Mrs. Noble 
McConnell is the founder and president, is outdoing all of 
its previous efforts in the matter of engaging singers for 
this season. As already told in Tue Musica Courter, 
Alma Gluck gives a recital for the Mozart Society at the 
Hotel Astor, Saturday afternoon of this week, December 
7. John McCormack sings at the first evening concert, 
December 18, at the Hotel Astor; Ysaye is the other 
Schumann-Heink sings at the February concert 
and Geraldine Farrar at the April concert. Lillian Blau- 
velt and John McCormack have been engaged for the 
Gold and White breakfast in May; Namara-Toye, Rosa 
Olitzka and other singers are to appear at some of the 
Saturday afternoon musicales after the New Year. 
nee 
Charlotte Maconda, the American soprano, 
with John McCormack’s concert company. 
nRne 
Madame Charles-Cahier, the American contralto, who 
is to sing at the Metropolitan Opera House again this 
winter, received one of the greatest ovations ever given 
a singer during her recent visit to her old home in In- 
dianapolis. All of the local papers published enthusiastic 
reports of Madame Cahier’s singing and of the huge re- 
ception in her honor. Monday of this week, Madame 
Cahier was heard at her first New York recita! at Aeolian 
Hall 


soloist. 


is touring 


mere 


Elizabeth Rockwell, the young contralto, of 
Brooklyn, is the daughter of Edwin Rockwell, music critic 
of the Brooklyn Eagle. Miss Rockwell is about to begin 
her career, and at present sings twice every Sunday at a 
church in Bay Ridge. 


Eunice 


How must it feel to read one’s own obituary in the 
paper. This happened to Minnie Hauck, or Hauk, as 
spelled by some. The cable reporting the singer’s death 
from Munich, but her husband, Baron Ernest von 
Hesse Wartegg, declares his wife is living and in good 
health. Madame Hauck retired from the operatic stage 
before she had reached her prime. She is only sixty now, 
and it must be all of twenty years since she has sung in 
New York. The last time the writer heard Madame 
Hauck, she sang at one of the Thursday evening soirees 
given by Mrs. Frank Leslie at the Gerlach in West Twen- 
ty-seventh street. This was at a time when this hotel was 
one of the high class hostelries for families. For that com- 
pany of artists, journalists, actors and singers, who used 
to assemble at the Leslie Thursday evenings, Madame 
Hauck sang “Kathleen Mavourneen” to her own accon- 
paniment. 


came 


Margarete Matzenauer, due to arrive in New York when 
this issue of Tae Musicat Courter is published, will make 
her reappearance with the Metropolitan Opera Company 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, Saturday evening, 
December 7, as Venus in “Tannhauser.” Madame 
Matzenauer returns to us a bride, she having recent!y 
married the tenor, Ferrari-Fontana 


Emma L. Trapper. 





Music loving Vienna is now withholding its favor from 
the concert of European Powers.—New York Evening 
Sun. 








SEASON'S LAST SOUSA CONCERT. 


Next Sunday night, December 8, Sousa aad his Band 
will appear at the New York Hippodrome for their last 
New York concert of the season. The assisting soloists 
will be Virginia Root, soprano; Nicoline Zedeler, violin- 
ist, and Herbert L. Clarke, cornetist. An exceptionally 
interesting program has been arranged, as follows: 
Wagner 
Clarke 





Overture, Tannhauser 
Showers of Gold cai 
Herbert L. Clarke 
Character studies, Dwellers in the Western World Sousa 
The Red Man. 
The White Man 
The Black Man 


Cornet solo, 


Soprano solo, aria from Esclarmonde ; Massenet 
Virginia Root. 
Mars and Venus, from suite Looking Upward. Sousa 


Cortége of the Sirdar, from the Caucasian Steppes, 
Ippolitow-Ivanow 
Chinese Wedding Procession (new) . Hosmer 
March, The Federal (new)..... sebcccdncee . .Sousa 
Violin solo, Jota Aragonese... Sarasate 
Nicoline Zedeler 
Dance of the Cordials...... inter Sous 





Bellingham’s Enterprising Orchestra. 

The activity, progress and resources of the West are 
ever to the fore, and music is included in the rise of that 
enterprising section of the United States whither Horace 
Greeley advised the young man to go. 

[he Davenport-Engberg Orchestra is an organization of 
which Bellingham, Wash., is proud, the first concert of the 
second season having been given before a large and en 
thusiastic audience, Friday evening, November 15, at the 
Metropolitan Theater. 

The program was as follows: 


Overture, Martha . : Flotow 
Grand Carmen Fantasie Bizet 
Violin solo, Zigeunerweisen, Gypsy airs Sarasate 


(Orchestra accompaniment.) 
Charles Morse 


Funeral March ‘ Chopin 
Cello solo, Chant Russes, from concerto, op. 20 Lak 
(Orchestra accompaniment 
me 8 stone 
The Mill (for strings alone Gillet 
Violin § soli 
Souvenir : ‘ Drdla 
Ave Maria Schubert-Wilhe 
Charles Morse 
Wedding March Mendelssohr 
The Swan ... A Saint-Saér 
Hungarian Dance Brahms 


The personnel of the Davenport-Engberg Orchestra is 
Conductor, Madame Engberg First violins—Charles 
Morse, concertmaster; Mrs. Harry Ells, Lee Scott, Ed 
ward Larson, Mrs. L. W. Harris, Virginia Mathes, Mabel 
Jordan, Gertrude Fretheim, Martha Cauffman, Clyde 
Banks. Second violins—Carl Moldrem, principal; Vera 
Miller, Mary Monroe, Mrs. C. Horst, Hazel Boyd, George 
Barbo, Mabel Dickinson, Miss A. Bradley, F. Petersen 
Aldana Giles. Violas—John Hartness, William Clarke, W 
McClurg, George Andrus, Ed. McTaggart. Cellos—P. E 
Stone, soloist; Mrs. P. E. Stone, Mr. Epley, Walter Mac 
key, Prof. Chichester, Oscar Shaw. Bassos—George Lud 
wig, Mrs. Boyd Spees. Flutes—Neil Brigham, Charles 


Mortland. Clarinets—Lew H. Brigham, Casper Spees 
Trumpets—Dr. Martin, Claude Pellett, John Hansen 
Trombone—Boyd Spees Tympani, drums, bells, tam- 


bourine, castanets—Mr. Pry. Piano—Mrs. C. X. Larra- 


bee, Edna Baylor Shaw. Librarian—Miss Fretheim 

Here is what the Bellingham Herald of November 16 
had to say about the excellent orchestra and its concert 

To attempt adequate praise of the concert given by the Davenport 
Engberg Symphony Orc 
is to attempt the impossible. So 
cheetra and soloists, so charming the selections rendered and so thor 


} 


last night 
perfect was the work of the or 


hestra at the Metropolitan Theater 


oughly delightful the entire evening that the audience of more than 
a thousand which packed the house unanimously departed proud ot 
the fact that Bellingham could justly boast of a symphony orchestra 
surerior to similar organizations in many cities of much greater 
population 

One who has never undertaken the task cannot appreciate th 
stupendous amount of labor which Madame Engberg has done 
sical unity the forty or more individua 





welding into a compact nm 








musicians who compose the orchestra Yet so complete has been he 
succest tha* it is seldom an orchestra capable of l ng s 
perfect harmony and of rendering such difficult selections wi $ 
much ease and charm is beard today T Mrs. Engberg too hig 
rraise cannot be given for directing the individ efforts of 
‘nusicians toward a common goal with such success The triumy 
which greeted the first public appearance of the rchestra f the 


benefit of the Mount Baker Club last spring was more than amp! 
fied by last night's performance 

In all of the orchestra numbers there was displayed a harmonious 
blending of tone and a perfect orchestration which was entirely de 
lightful. The program was varied and yet extremely well balanced 
and there was no flaw in its rendition. The opening overture, 
“Martha,” by Flotow, with its melodious horn solo and delightf 
orchestra accompaniment, served to give the audience decided assur 
ance of the niusical treat which was to follow tizet’s “Carmen 
rendered as to leave 


of the gay life of th 


Fantasie,” from the opera “Carmen,” was s 

the audience with a stirring mental picture 

Spaniards and the c atagior f the snap of the castanets and the 

slap of the tambourmes was such as to enliven the fancy of th 

most stolid 
Chopin’s 

wes a most excellent interpretati 


“Funeral March.” with its stately, majestic grandeu 
by the orchestra and the sublime 


power and dignity of the piece was evident throughout the entire 
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selection The stringed instruments alone, in playing The Mill, 
by Gillet, were irresistibly delightful Mendelssohn's “Wedding 
March,” so long qa favorite with its atmosyhere of joyous festivity 
shone like an old gem in a new setting as yed by the symphor 
rchestra. Saint-Saéns’ “The Swan,” light and graceful and wit 





many pleasing harmonies, vu » pleasing contrast to the hea 


wedding march In the wild recklessness of Brahms’ “Hungaria 





Dance,” with which the program closed, the audience could not hel 
but be stirred by the haunting capriciousness of the music and 
characteristics of the « tional people from whom the piece orig 
nated were almost vis ized by the chestra 

Charles Morse, in three delightful violin solos, proved to the 
lence again that he is a v f $ erit ‘Zi 
weisen™” (Gypsy airs by Sarasate f ed him a most exce 
vehicle for the displaying of his te etative powers and his c 
mand of technic Drdla’s “Souver und Schubert-Wilhelmj's “Av 
Maria,.”’ the o° t nun, bers ayed by M Morse, were playe 
exquisitely 

Prof. P. E. Stone, playing the “Chant Russes,” by Lalo, with 
chestra accompaniment, brought t with w lerf effect the we 
melancholy of the music whic cterist f the Rus 
people, and ade the be € i lelightf 


evening 

Severn Studio Musical. 
Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Severn have solved « f th 
hardest problems in the entire field of music, i. e 
This task they accomplished 


to make 
a students’ recital interesting 
in a most delightful manner at the musicale given at thei: 
studios, 131 West Fifty-sixth street, New York, on Tues 
day evening, November 26. The reason why Mr. and Mrs 
Severn have been able to solve this problem is due to their 
personality and their unusual comprehension of hum 
nature. Such characteristics in those who teach count 
fully as much as a thorough knowledge of the art which 
they teach. The studios were well filled, and the followin 
program was thoroughly enjoyed, because of the excellent 
manner in which it was rendered, as well as because of 
the atmosphere of good fellowship present, made so by 
the charming hospitality of the host and hostess 
‘iano solo, Autumn Chaminad 
Hattie Sonthal! 

Soprano 

One Perfect Day Ashfor 

It Is Spring Ashf 

Mrs. Harry Schimmel 


Tenor, Siciliana , Mascagr 
Sam Martin 
Mezzo soprano 
Just a-Wearyin’ | You lacobs- Bor 
Because LY hardele 
Florian’s Love Song Godar 
Mrs. Edwin Cassebe« 
prano 
Song of the We . Foerste 
Unt You Came ’Harde 
Rose ( 
lin 
Verne : Romance Severr 
La Seve 
kd Sever 
S a I 1 W Rose Bohana 
Mrs. Ha - 
1 sopra 
I I Wak Ca 
W he } Birds ¢ N h Agai Ww ght 
s ‘ Nacht Boh 
Mrs. Edw Cassebec 
~ Heaven H Shed a Te K 
Violin bblig 
Rose Gar i 
Tenor— 
Margareta Meyer Helo 
Tell He I Lev He s ! 
My Star < 
sa Ma 
I a nte } ‘ P| ‘ } " 
H S M . 

Mr. Severn is possessed of an extraordinary sense of 
humor, and his remarks regarding the vari numbers 
5s 
and the participants kept the listeners in a frame of mind 
that guaranteed the successful rendition of each compos 
tion and its warm acceptance. Mr. Severn was particular 
ly happy in his discourse upon | omposition La 
Filleuse.” Although he admitted later in the even that 
the story was a ficticious one, nevertheless, inasmuch as 
it and the music fitted together so nicely, he could not 
deny himself the pleasure of telling it. Mr. Severn’s other 


contribution, “Venetian Romance,” likewise a tone picture 
of course needed some explanation, for no composer has 
yet been able accurately to 


} 4 


onvey thought through tones 
but with the explanatory data supplied, it was not 


difficult 
to follow the thought in the music. Mr. Severn played 
his compositions with his usual excellent facility 

The balance of the program was furnished by the pupils 
of Mrs 


Severn ver 
eighteen months, but to the audience this was hard to be 
(ne 

rf 


who stated that none had studied 


lieve because of the excellence of the work exhibited 
conspicuous characteristic of the participants was th« 
dent ease with which they performed and the spirit 


relish which pervaded all they did 





Following the program, the guests were invited to par 


take of refreshments, over which they lingered a 


siderable time in order to bestow the compliments we 


deserved 


Fevrier’s “Mona Vanna” had a favorable receptio 
Schwerin 









HROUGH 


the five cen- 


turies mark- 
ing the evolu- 
tion of the 


plano, no name 











has made sO 





great an impress, or 
has signified so much 
in the creation of the 
piano—the perfect in- 
strument of music of 
modern times—as the 


name 


STEINWAY 





To own a Steinway 
is to possess the best. 








UPRIGHT 
PIANOS 
from $550 up 


GRAND 
PIANOS 
from $750 up 








Steinway & Sons 


107 and 109 East 14th Street 
Steinway Hall, NEW YORK 


Subway Express Station at the Door 
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Comtraito 
weno Musical | aaa 
W. 24th St. 
| Persomal nee acerenet 
Ave. 
"Tel. 5750 .'s750 Morm. 


Prima Donna Soprano 


SOPHIE 
Metropolitan Opera House 
ropean opera ses 


RAUBMAN scersestecrr rit sce: roms 


AMZ 




















Oratorio, Concert 











15 W. 99th St. Tel. 8432 River. 
Mesegem ent: Mies Annie Friedberg, Mornin Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway 8.7 
171 West 57th Street, New Dork "Phone 268 Columbus 
Address: 58 West 97th St. 
Concerts, R 
am ren 
Recital, 
Exclusive Management : 
SUTORIUS 4 RAPP 
Director Violin Department Columbian Conservatory 
TORONTO, CANADA 


American String Quartette 
Management ; Walter BR. Anderson 

—_—_— SOPRANO 
Ui DOVE wns 

inl PERCY JAMES SMITH sopram 
FRANCIS ROGERS ~ "=== 
Re cR | R i : a ae Pianist 
LUIGI VON KUNITS 
ROBSARTE 
Voice Specialist 





Former Opera Tenor 





Residence Studio, Hotel Woodward, B’way and aa St., N. Y 
"Phone, sooo Columbus 
Voices tried gratis by appointment 

A. de Trabadelo, Paris, teacher of Melba, Garden, Farrar, Eames. 
Carasa, Gayarre, etc., says: “J sincerely believe Lionel Robsarte has 
no equal among instructors in America.” 
B 
E 
a” 
T 
R 
Y 
Cc 
Ee 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


Covent Garden Opera, London we Comique, Paris 
Montreal Opera Co., Mon 
Address: His Nialesty's Theatre. Montreal 


|) } RE ioe eas 


WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
Management, The Woltsohn Musical Bureau 
i West 24th Street, New York 


NEW SONGS 


BY 


Kurt Schindler 


Three Sonnets of Mediaeval Italy 


(Op. 14) 














Translated by Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
THE LOST FALCON—(Lo Sparviero Fuggito)— 
r3th Century. A Lady laments for her lost lover 
by similitude of a Falcon t 
“THE FAIREST ONE OF ALL 
st .~ Amoris)—1:4th Century. 
the eginning of His Love High in 
Madina in D Minor . 
NED LOVE (Apparizione) 
Speaks of His False Lady. 
I Minor. 


THE STARS”— 
One Speaks of 
E Minor. 
SCOR —— 14th Century. 
Medium in 
ow in G 


Three English Setes 


(Op. 15) 


of Oscar Wilde, Algernon Charles Swinburne and 
George Meredit 
EARLY SPRING (Magdalen Walks, Oxford) (Oscar 
Wilde), High etescee ee 
RONDEL (Kissing He Hair) ( Aigernen Charles 
Swinburne) Medium in Low in G .60 
3 MARIAN (She Can Be as Wise as We) (George 
Meredith) High in G Medium in F. .60 
BIRCHEN TAPER (Lootchinoushka)—op. 
No. 5, Song of the Russian Peasant Women...... .75§ 


G. SCHIRMER 


3 East 43d Street New York 


Poems 


THE 








Belgium's Musical History. 


In view of Eugen Ysaye’s success upon his return to 
\merica after an absence of eight years, a few words on 
the musical history of his country may be of interest. A 
mere glance into the subject is sufficient to show that the 
ancient city of Liege was a veritable nursery of the art 
and that its soil was most fertile and favorable to the 
development of its artistic products. 

In the time of Napoleon I (what is now Belgium being 
annexed to France), a report was addressed to the Min- 
ister of the Interior, which said: “Since time immemorial 
Liege has produced musicians, composers, virtuosos, who 
dispersed themselves among the different cities of 
Europe, and others less adventurous, who have remained in 
their own country, to exercise their art in the churches, 
schools and theaters, and at the present time (1797) Liege 
alone possesses more than all the Pays-Bas together.” 

In the list of its earlier musicians were Adrien Willaert 
(founder of the Venetian school), Josquin Despres, Cle- 
Gombert, Guillaume Dufay, Phillippe 
de Mons and others, who divided the glory of the founder 
of the Franco-Belgium school in instructing the Italian 
masters of the Chapel masters, soloists, 
instrumentalists were called to Spain by 
Phillip Second and Charles Fifth. The three Louis and 
Ninth of France called them to their Courts 

Others went to Germany and to the Court 


have 


ment Jeannequin, 


sixteenth century. 
choristers and 
Charles the 
and churches 
of Peter the Great of Russia 

In this same report presented by the Jury of Public In 
struction to the Minister of the Interior of France, it 
says: “You know that no department of the republic has 
the advantage of possessing so many artist musicians as 
The alone having more than 
three hundred professional musicians (this was in 1797, 


community of Liege 


ours 


remember), 


and no city after Rome and Naples can boast 
composed of 


of a better orchestra, distinguished mu 








VIEW OF THE ROYAL CONSERVATOIRE DE MUSIQUE DI 
LIEGE. NEW BUILDING INAUGURATED IN 1887 
sicians.” This report, asking that a school of music be 


established at Liege, received the approbation of the Gov 
but remained without effect, Liege (the country 
of the Walloons) being later annexed to Holland. 

It was only in 1826 that King Guillaume First of the 
Pays-Bas conceived the idea of establishing four schools 
of music in the important cities, viz., Bruxelles, 
Liege, La Haye and Amsterdam. His first intention was to 
give the entire appropriation to Liege, on account of the 
brought to the city by Gretry and other 
musicians; but owing to the clamorings of the other three 
cities, it was finally decided to divide the appropriation 
between the 


ernment; 


most 


distinction 


four. 

April 23, 1827, the Conservatory of Liege was 
the first to be established. Cherubini at Paris was con 
sulted as to the director to be and he named 
Daussoigne-Méhul as a musician the most highly qualified 


Thus on 
selected, 
to fill the position, Daussoigne was the nephew of Méhul, 
claimed by the French school (as Liege was at that time 
but both Méhul and his nephew, 
the 


annexed to France); 


Daussoigne, were born in Belgium, at Givet, in 
Ardennes 

lo mention even slightly the development of this school 
the eighty-five years which have passed since its 
the names distinguished in all branches of 
which it has produced would consume too much 
space, and anyone may read about it in the records and 
books available on the subject; but there were six young 
violinists there together who may be mentioned in the 
order of their ages (although there was not a great dis- 
crepancy between them), and they were all remarkable for 
their natural endowments. Between the years 1867-68-60, 
these six were laying the foundation of their careers, cer- 
tain incidents of which are as follows: 

First. Mauhain, playing at the Pasdeloup con- 
certs in Paris, completely eclipsed Sarasate when the latter 
appeared there after his return from his first visit to the 
United States. He (Mauhain) is unknown to American 
audiences. 

Second. Martin Marsick, a great virtuoso, of whom 
Vieuxtemps said on hearing him play his first concerto: 
“I have never heard anyone play it so beautifully.” He 
played in this country with great success. 

Third in order comes Ovide Musin, who won his medal 
three years before Ysaye, and, going immediately to Paris 


during 
inauguration, 
music 


Simon 


5 easerh INIA PRS 


(replacing Wieniawski and Leonard in concert tours 


‘through Europe), was proclaimed the second Paganini. 


Instantaneous as was his success as a virtuoso, he also 
made a sensation in musique de chambre. He was the 
first to give the music of Brahms in Paris at his Societe 
de Musique Nouvelle concerts, which were attended by the 
elite, the King of Hanover, amateurs and professional 
musicians. Musin is without doubt the greatest traveler, 
and is known throughout the world, appearing under the 
management of such impresarios as Jacomelli, Uhlman, 
Gye, Mapleson, Abbey, Garret, and Maurice Strakosch; 
with chefs d’orchestras such as Hans Richter, Cowen, 
Saint-Saéns, Svendsen and others, and with the great 
singers, Patti, Nilsson, Tietjens, Lilli Lehmann, and many 
others, such as the celebrated baritone Faure. Musin ap- 
peared in New York under Theodore Thomas and Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch, and in tour of the United States with 
his own concert company he left a great impression. 
Ovide Musin is now established in New York, where his 
genius is manifested in a manner equally important, if 
not so conspicuous, as when in the hands of a manager. 

Fourth in order comes Ysaye, who has reappeared with 
success, an artist who conquers an audience by 
his commanding personality, which is manifested in all his 
interpret:.tions. He is adored by his followers; but Musin 
is universally beloved by his numerous pupils, many of 
whom are occupying some of the most important positions 
in Europe and this country. 

Fifth. César Thomson, another of the Belgian virtu- 
is about two years younger than Ysaye, one of the 
and known to many Americans. He 
occupies the position of head of the department for violin 
at the Royal Conservatory at Bruxelles. 

Sixth. The youngest of the six is Guillaume Rémy, 
distinguished in Europe, although unknown in this coun- 
try to the general public. He holds the position of head 
of the violin department at the Conservatoire National 
at Paris. 

While each and every one of these men are great artists 
whose work should be of immense value to the rising gen- 
eration of violinists, one and all have their individual 
differences and artistic characteristics, and all the com- 
plimentary adjectives in the vocabulary may be applied to 
them (or to artists of any other school), according to the 
or fancy of the different coteries of admirers. 
f the Royal Conservatory of Liege 
It was inaugurated in 1878. Its grand Salle de Concert 
while the stage (which has a magnifi- 
rear) will accommodate a chorus and 
The concert hall is used exclusively by 


immense 


Osos, 


stars of Europe, 


preference 

Herewith is a view 
seats ahout 2,000, 
organ at the 
orchestra of 600. 


cent 


the conservate ry. 





Clara Butt Praised in Budapest. 

Clara Butt, the famous English contralto, appeared re- 
cently at the Philharmonic Society’s concert at Budapest, 
winning the following laudatory newspaper mention: 

The 
“Sea Pictures,” 


feature of the concert was the 
Butt, who did full 


was heard here 


song cycle, 
to their 
years ago, but 


most attractive 


sung by Clara justice 


beauties. This excellent artist some 


not only is her voice much bigger, but her singing has now much 


more color, warmth and energy. The voice itself—a beautiful, deep 
and sonorous contralto—conquers by its natural grandeur; but 
Madame Butt brings into action not alone a great voice, but also a 
correspondingly great knowledge of her art, a noble style, and a 
warm and generous temperament It was only natural that she 
should be rapturously applauded after each of her songs, and she 


gave additional gratification by a repetition of “Where Corals Lie.” 


Az Ujsag, Budapest, November 7, 1912 

The English contralto, Clara Butt, was the 
Valkyrie-like appearance her It is an impressive 
contralto of great calibre. The 
low register is very sonorous and of great fulness and volume, and 
throughout the middle.and upper registers the voice is of a singu 
beautiful natural quality and possesses strikingly individual 
remarkable brilliance Her 
ner of delivery is of great elegance and reveals exceptional musical 
taste; and she uses the full power of her wih 
marked discretion. Her renderings of the Gluck 
numbers were noteworthy for style and breadth of phrasing. Further 
on she was heard to particular advantage in the song cycle, “Sea 
Pictures,” specially dedicated to her by her gifted compatriot, Ed- 
ward Elgar, whose music indicates the characteristic seriousness ot 
his nation. The artist had an overwhelmingly enthusiastic reception, 
and after showing her appreciation of the continued applause by 
many returns to the platform was at last obliged to repeat one of 
the songs.—Pester Lloyd, Budapest, November 7, 1912. 


———— 


vocalist. To her 
voice corresponds. 


magnificence and unusually heavy 


larly 


charm and and splendor of tone man 


glorious organ 
Beethoven and 


The guest of the evening was the English artist, Clara Butt, 
whose deep and sonorous organ will be remembered from a previous 
appearance some years ago, and again sounded in the cars of the 
audience with fascinating effect in its ringing, bell-like tones. Ma 
dame Butt is an artist of the highest rank, and unites with a de 
gree of technical accomplishment which must be the outcome of ex- 
ceptionally thorough study, a rare nobility of feeling and great dra 
matic energy. She sang with splendid devotion and denth of ex- 
pression. A perfect storm of applause was bestowed upon the artist. 
who. was finally compelled, after bowing her thanks innumeraple 
times, to give way to the demonstrative insistence of the audience 
and repeat the first of the group.—Neues Pester Journal, Budapest, 
November 7, ror2. (Adyertisement.) 


A Joint Recital. 

Corinne Welsh, contralto, and Hans Kronold, cellist, will 
be heard in joint recital at Fitchburg, Mass., on Monday 
evening, December 16, under the auspices of the Rose 
Course. 
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DENVER’S NEW ORCHESTRA. 
Denver, Col., November 25, 1912 

For the first time in its history, Denver is to support an 
efficient and well organized orchestra for the performance 
of symphonic music. This is an event of universal in- 
terest to all music lovers here, and it is safe to predict 
that it will be the means of making this city a real music 
center, whose influence will extend throughout the length 
and breadth of this great Western country. The organiza- 
tion is to be called the Denver Philharmonic Orchestra, and 
is composed of about sixty-five men, all local players at 
present, under the leadership of Horace Tureman, whose 
talent and true musicianship makes him eminently fitted 
for that position. He is an exceptionally gifted young 
man, both as a violinist and as a composer, who has had 
splendid advantages for study in this country as well as 
in Europe. Morris Bezman, the well known Denver violin- 
ist and pupil of Leopold Auer, is to be concertmaster 
This splendid movement has been brought about by the 
untiring efforts of four courageous women, Ella Hayt, 
Mrs. E. W. Collins, Mrs. Harold Walker and Mrs. John 
R. Marvin, who have raised a five year guarantee fund 
of twenty thousand dollars ($20,000) Their desire is to 
give the people of Denver the very best music at the low- 
est possible prices, and to this end they have arranged a 
series of six concerts to be given during this winter at the 
Broadway Theater, where the prices will range from ten 


1 


cents to one and one-half dollar for each concert. Over 


three hundred seats in the second balcony are to be sold 


at ten cents, and two hundred seats in the first balcony are 


to be sold at twenty-five cents, thus making it possible for 


practically every one to hear orchestral music. The first 
concert will be given’ December 6 t which Forrest 
Rutherford, baritone, will be the soloist 
nne 
The Kneisel Quartet was heard here TI rsday evening, 
November 21, at the Central Christ Church \ pro 
gram comprising the works of Haydn, Beethoven and 
Cesar Franck was rendered 
nee 
Alice Nielsen and her operatic company will appear at 
the Auditorium, Tuesday, December 3, in an operatic con 
cert ineluding selections from the “Barber of Seville.” As 
in additional attraction to appear upon this same program 


is Louis Persinger, the young American violinist, who has 
met with such splendid success wherever he has appeared. 
His appearance here has aroused unusual interest, as he is 
a Colorado Springs boy, and his many friends are delighted 
with the opportunity of hearing him 
nere 
Kitty Cheatham will give one of her delightful evenings 
at Trinity M. E. Church, Tuesday, November 26, under 
the auspices of the Tuesday Musical Clul 
Dotores Reepy-MAxWweLt 
MUSICAL MERIDIAN. 
Mes ‘ Miss N 


1] 


The Harmony Club will present “Pinafore” in the near 

tuture 
Be @& 

J E. W Lord, an English rganist, gave a recital at 
Greenwood, Mississippi, on the evening of November 20, 
before a large and appreciative audience. Madame Hart 
presided at his organ in the First Baptist Church during 


his absence 


ne 
The pupils of Luella Gibs Joiner presented a charm 
ing program of songs at her studi Saturday, November 
16. There are some very promising voices among these 
young men and women 


The rehearsals for Cowan's “Sleeping Beauty” are well 
attended, and much interest is felt regarding the music for 


the Spring Festival 


zee 
A recital of interesting numbers was given by the pupils 
of the Mattie D. Hart School of Music on Saturday, No 
vember 16 Luetta Gisson JotNer 


Annie Louise David Busy. 

The Arlington Choral Society, of Arlington, N. J., gives 
its first concert this season on Thursday evening, De- 
cember § Annie Louise David, harpist, will be soloist 
John Pearsall is the conductor of the society. Apropos, 
Dr, William C. Carl and Annie Louise David will | 


heard in a group of selections for organ and harp at 


c 


Bocpra AZZ=BOO 


Carnegie Hall, New York, on Saturday evening, Decem- 
ber 7. The occasion is the benefit concert of the Russian 


4 


Charitable Society. 





Grimson in Jersey City. 


Tuesday evering, December 10, the Schubert Glee Club, 
of Jersey City, will give their first concert of the present 
season under the direction of Eliot Schenk. The soloists 
will be Bonarios Grimson, violinist, and Marguerite 
Starell, dramatic soprano. 
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I Anwoceies, Cal., November 18, 1912 } 
) Va Burean p.ace, 
The Lambardi Pacific Coast Grand Opera Company 
ed the third and last week of a very successful season 
a blaze of glory. The two productions of “Salome” 


before crowded houses, Loth Thursday evening 
Tarquina Tarquini had conquered 
but as 


re given 


Saturday matinee 


Carmen ; 
Slender as a 


and 
teet 
she is sensuous without 
Her 


Angeles with her Conchita 


had the people at her 


e he 


graceful as a wind flower 


cing sensual and fierce without being vulgar voice 


iful and intensely dramatic, but never hard even in 


trying passages. Also, she does her own dancing 


together, one can say that the “divine fire” is there in 
nce he orchestra, under the baton of Gaetano 
Bavagnoli, scored a veritable triumph, and Maestro 
unoli received the greatest ovation ever given a con 

in Los Angeles. Whatever differences of opinion 

to Strauss’ masterpiece there may be, not one voice was 


raised against the 


John the Baptist, 


Nicoletti, as 
otherwise 


orchestra and the reading 


was splendid vocally, but not 


eal in the spirituality of the character Agostini, as 


Herod, and Zizolfi, as his wife, were able supports to Tar 
nere*e 

Zandonai's opera, “Conchita,” will be heard in the East 

winter. What the verdict will be there remains to be 

een. Here, as usual in new compositions of an extreme 

pe, opinions vary. It is extremely modern in treatment 


In fact, it can almost be reduced to the orchestra and 
larquini, although the part of Mateo has great possibili 
ties. There is practically no real chorus work, and all 
characters are The last 
by Conchita and Mateo 


not one phrase 


other insignificant two acts are 


aln st entirely In the voice parts 


there i vaching a melody, nor does 


appt 


ny melodic sequence occur during the entire opera, except 


nce or twice in the orchestra. But the play and the music 


are full of color and intensity and make a human appeal 
nee 
The Lambardi forces left for Portland Saturday nicht 


It is hoped, and not 
that their success this season everywhere 


ifter a last performance of “Boheme.” 


“ t} ut reason, 


means a permanent organization on the Coast of a real 

grand opera compan 
neRre*e 

The one performance of Wolf-Ferrari’s “The Secret of 

anne” by members of the Chicago Grand Opera Com 

t Ww given before a large audience although it was 

1 matinee on an unusual day (Friday). Nothing more be 

witching than this one act musical comedy could be con 

eived. It is a cameo—a miniature—everything dainty and 

lelicate From the little orchestra of eight pieces to the 

hing Suzanne of Marie Cavan, the masterly portrayal 

f Count Gil by Alfredo Costa, and the silent humor of 

the dumb Senta of George Vivian, it was one sparkle from 

( ning to end. And musically so refreshing! It would 

rdly be fair not to make mention of the really astonish 

ing work of the young violinist, Albin Steindel, who ap 

peared in the short program preceding the opera. The 

ise rose to him as one m and Maestro Bavagnoli and 


he stars of the Lambardi forces, who occupied boxes for 





the afternoon. shouted “Bravo! Bravissimo!” He was re- 

| repeatedly 

nee, 
\ few friends were privileged to be the guests of 
R ard Lucchesi Sunday afternoon, November 10, to 
( 1 excerpts from his opera, “Marquise of Pompa 
it in English and modern in treatment, very 
dramatic both in literary content and music 
vould be desirable to hear an orchestral rendition, for 
the rchestration is most interesting The _recitative, 
ryer and arioso of Luise (the soprano) was sung by 
Esther Fredericks, a young singer with a big and beautiful 
n voice One of the solos of the Pompadour (alto) 
\ Ly thy Clement Chevrier, a very artistic and 
lar ge > nor | ucchesi will a East to see ab rut 
pera in the near future 
2R Re 

hibald Sessi rganist at Christ Church, gave the 
rst of a series of six organ recitals on Thursday evening, 
November 14. Mr. Sessi has recently returned from 
Paris, where he has been for over two years. As is well 
wt whil ther he was organist f the American 
‘ hurch, and now has returned to his old position at Christ 


LOS ANGELES jj / 


Church, Los Angeles. Mr. Sessions has also taken charge 
of the choir, and has a solo quartet and chorus that are 
doing splendid work under his direction. In this first re- 
cital he was assisted by Abraham Miller, tenor. The pro- 
gram follows: “Variations de Concert,” Bonnet; “Song 
to the Evening Star,” Wagner; “gavotte (by request), Pere 
Martini; prelude to “The Blessed Damozel,” “The Little 


Shepherd,” Debussy; two chorals, “Herzlich lieb hab ich 
dich O Herr,” “Herr Jesu Christ, dich zu uns wend,” 
Karg-Elert; tenor—Prayer from “Rienzi,” Wagner; 


andante cantabile, Tschaikowsky; overture, “William Tell,” 
Rossini 
mene 

Nothing, in a musical way, has the local interest at pres- 
ent that the new People’s Orchestra is enjoying. It is ftl- 
filling a need in many directions, and the second program 
yesterday was a revelation to many. Conductor Lebegott 
has shown himself a master. One could scarcely realize 
that it was only the second public appearance, every at- 
tack being crisp and clean cut and each number most fin- 
ished. One of the valuable things this orchestra is doing 
is to give resident artists an opportunity to be heard. And 
they are more than making good! Yesterday Gertrude 
Cohen, a Los Angeles girl born and brought up here, but 
recently returned from several years in Berlin and Vienna, 
where she played and studied under the direction of Les- 
chetizsky, gave a brilliant rendition of Saint-Saéns’ second 
concerto and was many times recalled. Fred Ellis, one of 
Los Angeles’ favorite baritones, sang the prologue from 
“Pagliacci,” and was obliged to repeat a part of it. Even 
then the audience was loth to let him go. One thing Mr. 
Lebegott can do is to conduct an accompaniment without 
covering the soloist. He gives abundant support without 
obliterating the voice or instrument. Mrs. L. J. Selby, 
president of the Dominant Club, gave a beautiful and clear 
exposition of the plans and hopes of the management and 
the musical fraternity in regard to the orchestra, and was 
listened to by the audience with closest attention and given 
recognition. And the audience, by the way, was 
four times the size of last week, which means it will grow 
at each performance, let us hope. The program follows: 
“Prometheus,” Beethoven; second concerto, piano and or- 
chestra, Saint-Saéns, Miss Cohen; overture, F minor, M. 
F. Mason; prologue “Pagliacci,” Leoncavallo, Mr. Ellis; 
Sinfonia, ‘ Rossini 

Jane CATHERWOOD. 


warm 


‘La Gazza Ladra,” 


Marcoux's Boston Success. 


Vanni Marcoux, the famous baritone of the Boston 
Opera Company, made a splendid reentree at the Boston 
opera opening in that city, Monday evening, November 
25. He appeared in four roles in Offenbach’s “Tales of 


Hoffmann,” viz.: Lindorf, Coppelius, Dapertutto and 


Dr. Miracle 

The following excellent notices are from the Boston 
dailies: 

The earnestness of Caplet, nis eagerness not to lose a dramatic 
sweep, combined with the genius of Stage Director Urban and the 
superb acting of Vanni Marcoux make this a performance that is 
very impressive. 

I still remember distinctly the impression Maurice Renaud made 
upon me by his triple role of Coppelius, Dapertutto and Doctor 
Miracle. It was amazing acting. Yet it seemed to me that Vanni 
Marcoux in the same situations has created more remarkable, more 
vigorous characters than those of Renaud’s. In the part of the 
demon Miracle there is no doubt whatever that he has surpassed 
Renaud, and this without imitating him in the least 

Marcoux as the Jew peddler was mean and vicious, as Dapertutto, 
in his black robe and red hair, cruel and sinister, and as Miracle a 
horror, a foul fiend, His. facial makeup was wonderful, his acting 
great. The strident quality in his voice seemed exactly suited to 
the music Offenbach wrote for his devilish deeds.—Boston American. 

For so superb a lyric actor as Vanni Marcoux, who touches no 
role that he does not adorn with his histrionic gifts and his uncom 
was no especially difficult matter to 
Ceppelius, Dapertutto and Dr. Miracle. 


ideas, it 
Lindorf 
with the names, but the sinister mature of each 


monly fine artistic 


master the roles of 
The disguises change 


character remains the same Mr. Marcoux’s strong dramatic instinct 


was reflected in his singing no less than in his acting.—Boston 


Journal 


Mr. Marcoux took roles impressively, making the more 
fantastic characterizations of Coopelius and Miracle the more strik 
ing As the latter he dominated the stage at the conclusion of the 


the four 


sct. He used his skill in vocal color and gave the sinister passages 
their value Boston Globe 
The cast offered Mr. Marcoux excentiona! opportunities as an acter 


and a singer. On account of his exceptional histrionic qualities his 
appearance in the four roles had heen awaited with more than ordi- 
nary interest. As Coppelius he was a crabbed, fantastic figure, at 
once ridiculous and sinister, and he delivered his lines with inimita- 
ble finesse. The part of Dapertutto is a duucult one for the greatest 
artist. Its power must lie in its repose and in the menacing sug- 
gestion of immobility. Mr Marcoux was perhaps less effective in 
this act than in the acts which preceded and followed. 

As Dr. Miracle, clad in a black robe with the white head and his 
supernatural height he made an unforgettable impression. This was, 
in fact, Death, and the worm was his brother. Miracle danced a 
fiendish fandango and rattled his vials of poison in the face of the 
hurror stricken Crespel. Nor must there be forgotten the manner 
in which this dark figure melted into a fearful shadow in one corner 
of the room, the sudden appearance and disappearances from the 
ecene—through the windows, the walls, the doors, from nowhere he 
started out and he disappeared as a shadow itself through the case- 
And finally the figure which crept behind the unhappy An 
tonia, while a voice as from her own soul hurried her to her end.— 
Post. (Advertisement.) 


nent 
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Wolle Organ Recital at Wilkes-Barre. 

Dr. J. Fred Wolle, the noted organist and Bach ex- 
ponent, gave a highly appreciated organ recital at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., on Friday evening, November 22, of which 
event the Wilkes-Barre Record of November 23 comment 
ed in the following laudatory manner: 


several musical peojle backed up by 


Wolle of 


Acting on the suggestion of 


the desire of the Shriners themselves D Bethlehem, the 


noted choral conductor and Bach authority, was invited here last 
spring to give a recital on the Temple organ. The instrument had 
been heard and constantly admired as played by organists of this 


recitals covering parts of two 
fame 
that 


immediate vicinity in a succession of 
Wolle 
to sit down to the organ and play for a local 


wider 
And 
lies in the 


previous seasons, Dr. was the first recitalist of 
audience 
recital opened the eyes of the listeners to what magic 
combination of a modern instrument when manipulated by one who 
is music to his finger tips, and toe tips, too, for that matter. D 
Wolle gave a program that departed from the 
recitals. Not neglecting to add 


program he entered the field of classicism also and showed that the 


usual range of organ 


pure and obvious melody to his 


organ touched with the colorings suggested by orchestral scoring 
can be a satisfactory substitute these days for orchestra. Those who 
sat in the Temple listening to Dr. Wolle were conscious from the 
first of the unusual spell he wove 
of his scheme that have not yet been forgotten—his strong touches 


“Death March” from Siegfried—his own ar 


And there were certain items 


of tragedy in the 


angement from orchestral score; his gift of melody lining in the 
sir from “Helen and Paris’’—never before played here, and also in 
other features of his program he revealed color combinations that 
were delightful. But no characteristic showed more plainly than 
his unusual gift in melody, and his eloquence in the melodic line, 
And so he was welcomed Friday night by a good sized audience, 
many of whom remembered the former pleasure and were eag 


for a repetition of it. 
varied musical taste must be appealed to, 
chorale and pastorale of Bach—this 
Wolle’s hands is certainly not the bugbear that most 
detail ot 
of course using voices that in Bach's day were un 


As a program maker, with consciousness that 
he began with a prelude, 
arta, much for the purists 
Bach in Dr. 
of modern 


audiences fear. He colors Bach in the manner 


organ colors 
known to the Wolle is justified in believing 
certainly into the registrative fancy of the 
great master had they been available in his day. Other heavier tests 
as to organ literature were the demanding finale from Rhineberger’s 


thus greatest of the 


organ but which Dr 


would have entered 


jastoral sonata drawing on one of the later 


gan whom to know well is an education and whom 


not to know is to confess inadequate repertory 


composers, 
And then there were 
tidbits like the rhythmic and delightful minuet of Beetho 
ven, often heard on violin; a precise and measured though not less 
associated with 
not so familiar, and 
The Schu 
an enthusiastic appeal 


daintier 
whose name is usually 
A melody 

Death” 
bert “Ave Maria” he played in response to 


Handel, 
bearing. 
familiar 


dainty gavotte of 


music of heavier of Jonas 


the more “Love's from “Tristan.’ 
of the audience, at the end of the program 
Throughout the work Friday evening Dr. Wolle showed qualities 
nm recital effort that are to be expected from comprehending per 
and fingering and pedalling; a lively and 


registering; 


formers—clear accurate 
of the ex 
pressive pedal, and beyond these the power to mold things to his 
to persuade the musical fancy closest attention; the 
faculty, so very rare that it is really occasional—of establishing 
atmosphere. And this latter results from comprehension and gifts 
vouchsafed to but few and from a sane, deliberate poise and balance 
that make for the conviction of the hearer—serene, easily flowing 
legato—no hint of nervous impetuosity, but rather a firm grasp on 
the content of his music; an obvious sharing in its message and in 
its appeal,. Dr. Wolle has with al! this a quality of simplicity that 
is a natural part of his character, a feeling that no matter how suc- 
cess is proclaimed for him by the listeners, it is never quite what 
he would like to realize himself. This is not a lack of confidence— 
it is rather a constant striving for the ideal. It means—in Dr, 
Wolle’s case particularly—continual work, and study. Before each 
one of his recitals here he has spent long hours at the organ— 
not apparently satisfied with any effect as long as there was any 
prospect of bettering it : 

The thoughtful found in Dr. Wolle’s recital not only the pleasure 
of the moment, but the reflection that to achieve anything really 
worth while in organ playing as in anything else, it is 
to study out a thing too carefully, 
trations; to suggest wherever 
words, even at the hands of eminently 
technic and imagination hard work is the sine qua non 

Miss Stites’ assistance added a delightful variety to the program 
As before she lent herself easily to the spirit of the evening and 
played with perhaps more suggestion of maturing poise and grasp 
than ever. There was something reassuring in the accuracy of her 
stopping and in the broad sweep of her legatos. The tone was umpid 
and carrying and this was no small help in the pleasant episudes of 
the proeram given to her. J. C. McClure 


always inventive fancy in an eloquent use 


will into 


impossible 
to effect “even and prompt regis 
potsible other 


qualified in 


orchestra values. In 


those most 


played her accompaniments. 











) NORAH DREWETT 


The Distinguished 
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CARL’S 150TH ORGAN RECITAL IN NEW YORK. | 





The one hundred and fiftieth organ recital by the emi- 
nent organist, Dr. William Carl, was given at the “Old 
First” Presbyterian Church, New York, on Monday even 
ing, November 25. The church was crowded to the doors, 
many standing. A request program was pfesented as fol- 
lows: 


Toccata and Fugue in D minor lohann Sebastian Bach 
Réve Angelique ........ Anton Rubinstein 
Canzona della Sera......... E. d’Evry 
Finale from Fifth Organ Symphony Widor 
Air on G string......... Bac 
Violin, Menuet Beeth ove 
Christiaan Kriens 
First Organ Symphony Alex. Guilmant 


Largo e Maestoso. 
Allegro. 
Andante known as the Clock Movement Joseph Hayd 


Variations de Concert. Joseph Bonnet 


Air, Wotan’s Farewell (Die Walkiire) ; Wagne: 
Andrea Sart 
Morceau de Concert Symphonique (Ms.) (new Ch. Kriens 
(Composed for this concert and licated to Dr. Carl.) 
Canzonette ‘ Godard 
Violin, Caprice Viennois Kreisler 
Christiaan Kriens 
Marche Hervique de Jean t’ Arc lh. Dubo 


So much has already been said of Dr. Carl that there 
is little left to be added in praise of him as an artist and 
as aman. Thousands have listened to his wonderful play 
ing with rapture, and the leading foreign and home artists 
have always delighted in co-operating with him in his re 
citals, for the prestige it gave them 

At the recital reviewed here, Dr. Car! played in his own 
remarkable manner selections that were thoroughly de 
lightful from beginning to end. The well known violinist, 
Christiaan Kriens, played in his best manner the air on G 
string by J. S. Bach and Beethoven's charming menuet, to 
Dr. Carl’s accompaniment. His performance of Godard’s 
“Canzonette” and Kriesler’s 
Dr. Carl’s accompaniment, were particularly charming. 

Andrea Sarto, baritone, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, also gave his valuable assistance, and sang 
beautifully Wotan’s “Farewell” from “Die Walkure,” his 
fine, clear tones and splendid phrasing and enunciation 
giving the utmost pleasure. 

Dr. Carl’s final recital of the fall series will take place 


“Caprice Viennois,” also to 


next Monday evening, December 2, and he will be assisted 
By Sergei Kotlarsky, the Russian violinist, and Reba 
Cornett Emory, solo soprano of the Broadway Tabernacle 

The following soloists have appeared at the Carl recitals 
in the “Old First” Church during the past twenty years 

Sopranos—Sara Anderson, Grant Austin, Genevra John 
stone Bishop, Henriette Corradi, Ellen Fletcher Caples, 
Madame Ogden Crane, Mary Elizabeth Cheney, Amy | 
Cable, Jennie Dutton, Kate Percy Douglas, Mrs. Tyler 
Dutton, Mrs. Frank G. Dossert, Elene B. Eaton, Reba 
Cornett Emory, Adelina Ferretti, Beatrice Fine, Myrta 
French, Bertha Gallatin, Earl Gulick, Cona Eugenia Guild 
Kathrin Hilke, Margaret Harrison, Ida W. Hubbell, Eliza 
beth Hazard, Lillian Kompff, Rena Lazelle, Marcella 
Lindh, Marguerite Lemon, Rollie Borden Low, Everet 
MacLachlan, Zippora Monteith, Mary H. Mansfield, Ma 
dame Ovide Musin, Isabel Macdougal, Mary Hissem de 
Moss, Lucy F. Nelson, Louise Ormsby, Anita Rio, Grace 
W. Sims, Effie Stewart, Mrs. Gerrit Smith, Ida Gray Scott, 
Charlotte Walker 

Contraltos—Mrs. Carl Baldwin 
Bertha Barnes, Bessie Bonsall, Lillian Carllsmith, Adele 
Crossette, Mary Louise Clary, Carlotta Desvignes, Mrs 
Frederic Dean, Miss Dubois, Charlotte C. George, Mar 
guerite Hall, Kathleen Howard, Grace Julia Hodgkins, 
Josephine Jacoby, Grace Preston, Emma Estella Potts 
Antonia Sawyer, Edith Harris Scott, Julie L. Wyman, 
Maud Welch, Marion van Duyne 

Tenors—Willis Bachelder, John Bland, George L. P 
Butler, William Dennison, Mr. Erisman, A. Ellsworth 
Giles, David G. Henderson, George W. Jenkins, Tom 
Karl, J. Henry McKinley, S. Fischer Miller, Frank Orms 
by, Tor van Pyk, Charles A. Rice, William H. Rieger 
Albert Gerard-Thiers, John Young, Theodore van Yorx 

Bassos—Luther Gail Allen, Albert Arveschou, Percy 
Averill, Joseph Baernstein-Regneas, Ericcson Bushnell 
Edward Bromberg, Dr. Carl Dufft, John C. Dempsey, J 
J. Dossert, George W. Fergusson, Townsend H. Fellows 
J. William Filson, Frederick E. Gillette. Heathe Gregory 
Randall Hargreaves, William Harper, William A. How 
land, Percy Hemus, Franklyn Eyre Hunt, Franz L. Hueb 
ner, Herman Horemann, Albert Gregorowich Janpolski 
Gwilym Miles, Samuel Moyle, Grant Odell, Francis Fischer 
Powers, Francis Rogers, William I. Richardson, Oley 
Speaks, Andrea Sarto, H. Whitney Tew, Herbert Wither 
spoon, Edwin Wilson. 

Violinists—Hubert Arnold, Florence Austin, Raphael 
Diaz Albertini, Dora Valesca Becker. Victor Da Prato, 


Alves, Adele Laeis 





John Holland, Franz Kaltenborn, Richard C. Kay, Chris 
tiaan Kriens, Wilhelm Kuchenmeister, Geraldine Morgan, 
Dezso Nemes, Anna E. Otten, Frederic William Ortmann, 
Zoe Pyne, Helen Reynolds, Louis Schmidt, Jr., Bernard 
Sinsheimer, Clarence de Vaux-Royer, Alfred Donaldson 
Wickes, Ottille Schillig 

Bells—Max Nickell 

Cellists—Louis Blumenberg, Mathilde Dressler, Adolph 
Hartdegen, Hans Kronold, Lillian Littlehales, Paul Mor 
gan, Mabel Reynolds 

Euphonium—John G. Frank 

Flute—Anna L. Barber, Martin Strobbe, Eugene Weiner 

Harpists—Emelie Grey, Maud Morgan, Elinor Morgan 
Neely, Charles Schultze 

Trombone—F. Eim, W. Laroix, I. Peifenschneider 

Trumpet—O. Freuyky, Seiferth, A. Schramm 

Viola—Lucie Neidhart, Herman Hans Wetzler 

French horn—Arthur Geithe 

Kaltenborn-Beyer-Hane String Quartet—Franz P. Kal 
tenborn, violin; Carl Windrath, second violin; 
Bauer, viola; Herman Beyer-Hane, cello 


Ernest 


The Von Ende Violin Choir, Herwegh von Ende, di 
rector 

Organists—William Ambroise Brice, Laura Crawford, 
Charles R. Hallock, Mary H 
Waring Stebbins. 


Billies, Clara Stearns, G 
Pianists—Albert Burgmeister, Edith Evans, Jeanne Pot 
tinger, Anthony Stankowitch, Wesley Weyman, Liza Del 
haze Wickes, Harry Woodstock 

Choir of the First Presbyterian Church, under Dr. Carl's 
direction 

Chorus of thirty voices, directed by Dr. Frank Dossert 

The analytical notes for “Parsifal,” Beethoven and his 
torical recitals were written by the Rev. Dr. Howard 
Duffield, minister of the church and chaplain of the Guil 
mant Organ School 

The composers who have written especially for these 
recitals and dedicated their works to Dr. Carl are 
Frederick R. Adams, Léon Boellmann, Joseph Bonnet, 
René Becker, Gerard Barton, Joseph Callaerts, Aloys 
Claussmann, Theodore Dubois, Henri Deshayes, C. Max 
Ecker, William Faulkes, J. Frank’ Frysinger, Alexandre 
Guilmant, Eugene Gigout, Alfred Hollins, Charles A. E 
Harriss, Gustay Haag, Georges Jacob, Christiaan Kriens 
A. Walter Kramer, Edwin H. Lemare, Georges MacMas 
ter, Carl C. Muller, Russell King Miller, A. B. Plant, 
Charles Quef, James H. Rogers, Samuel Rousseau, Albert 
Renaud, Arthur H. Ryder, Theodore Salomé, B. Luard 
Selby, Ernest H. Smith, Alfred J. Silver, G. Waring 
Stebbins, F. de la Tombelle and William Wolstenholme 


Bollinger’s Pupil Gives Recital. 

Martha Wobbe, a gifted pupil of Samuel Bollinger, of 
the Strassburger Conservatories of Music in St. Louis, 
gave a recital several weeks ago at Conservatory Hall in 
that city, before an audience that applauded the young 
pianist to the echo. Mr. Bollinger played the orchestral 
part on a second piano in the Mendelssohn 
3rillante,” in B minor 
Wobbe included Becthoven’s sonata, “Pathetique”: the 
“Loreley” by Seeling; the Chopin impromptu in A flat 


“Capriccio 
The other numbers played by Miss 


major, and three Bollinger compositions and works by 
Grieg and Gounod-Liszt, as follows 


Prelude, from ( ines ut p. 4, No Bollinger 
Nocturne, from Ch neaques a, N Bollinger 
sonnet ” 8. N Bollinge: 
I Love Thee Grieg 
Faust. Valee de Concert G 1. Lieg 


The following extract is from the St. Louis Censor of 
November 14 


Martha Wobbe, anothe very accomplished pu of Sar B 
n@e f the Strasshberger Conservatory of Music, gave ‘ imte 
esting piar recital in the Congervatory Hall last Wednesday ever 
@ 1 was greeted by an audience f very flattering 
Miss Wobbe played a program of the leading masters such style 
m= hf revea an astonishing musicianship and manistix rtuosity 
The ening number, Mendelssohn's “Capric« Brillante 
he d the assistance of Mr. Bollinge at the second ar was 
excellent im its fine finish and delicate shadings nd the Beethower 
nata received dignified and nvincing interpretation altogeth 


nexpected tr ne so young 


Esperanza Garrigue’s Musicale. 

Esperanza Garrigue will give her first musicale of the 
season, December 6, at her residence-studio, Heathcote 
Hall, 609 West i14th street, New York. The Garrigue 
Grand Opera Quartet, consisting of Virginia Wilson, so- 
prano; Robert Beachy, contralto; Enric Allesandro, 
tenor, and Robert Cavendish, basso, will sing numbers 
from “Rigoletto.” “Lucia,” “Faust,” “Tl 
“Oberon,” “Aida,” “Sapho” and “Mignon.” 


Trovatore,” 


A PIANO is not good 

merely because the 
makers say so. [he good- 
ness of a piano is best at- 
tested by the high favor 
of the public, honestly 
earned and truly merited. 


Ohe 


Srnafie 


Ghe World’s Best 


Fiano 


is good not merely because 
itis 75 years old, but be- 
cause it has earned and 
held supreme leadership 
through all these years, 
and because today the 
same determination to 
excell dominates as in the 
year eighteen hundred 
and thirty-seven. 


KNABE PLAYER-PIANOS 


contain every worthy type of 
player mechanism—every form 
of expression control. Ina 
word, they leave nothing to 


be desired. 


Representatives throughout the world 
Catalogs and information forwerded upon 
New York prices universal with 


freight and expenses added to owtside 


request 


pots. 


THE KNABE 


The World’s Best Piano 
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Arturo ToscANINI, who now is conducting 
orchestral concerts in Italy, will sail for New York 
December 7 and make his first appearance of this 
season at the Metropolitan Opera on December 19, 
as leader of “Orfeo ed Euridice.” 

HO 

A pispatcH from Paris tells of Josef Lhevinne’s 
success as soloist of the Lamoureux concert, No- 
vember 24. The Russian pianist is filling a series 
of European dates prior to his return to the United 
States shortly after Christmas. Lhevinne’s first ap- 
pearance here will be with the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, December 29. 

Asipe from being the largest musical paper in the 
world, and one of the biggest weeklies published 
anywhere on this globe, THe Musicat Courter is 
unique also in that it possesses its own printing, 
binding and engraving establishments. All the 
work in connection with those departments of THE 
done at its own extensive 


Musicat Courter is 


plant. 
— 


Wirn the Metropolitan Opera and the Philhar- 
monic and Boston orchestras in full blast here, with 
Godowsky, Ysaye, Kreisler, Galston, Elman, Zim- 
balist, Schelling, Schumann-Heink, and all the 
other songbirds appearing in this city within the 
period of a month, it is no wonder that New York 
does not seem to be deeply occupied with the Ba'kan 
crisis. 

Most solemnly the New York Times takes seve~al 
columns last Sunday to tell us that the libretto of 
“The Magic Flute” is very confusing, a piece of in- 
formation which first reached the public over a cen- 
tury ago. However, the Times writer is doing his 
best to keep pace with the modern movement and 
some day may be expected to catch up with Liszt 
and Richard Strauss. 


BRET 

Orro Kann, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the Metropolitan Opera House, told London 
newspaper interviewers that there are strong 
chances for New York to hear Strauss’ “Ariadne 
auf Naxos” next season provided the composer is 
willing to separate that opera from the comedy 
which precedes it by way of introduction. “In its 
present form,” said Mr. Kahn, “the work is unavail- 
able for the Metropolitan.” As Strauss has shown 
himself amenable so far in the matter of making 
considerable cuts in “Ariadne,” it is to be hoped 
that he will see the wisdom also of amputating the 
spoken play, which has been condemned not only by 
Mr. Kahn but also by most of the European critics 
and discriminative peoteoeinna! musicians, 


A corrESPONDENT writes: “On the basis of your 
recent calculation, it would appear that if one-tenth 
of one per cent. of the population proper of New 
York is interested in good music—you surely are in 
a position to have the correct statistics—then the 
music criticism in a daily paper having a circula- 
tion of 1,000,000 is read by only 1,000 persons. Is 
that what you meant to imply? If so, the impor- 
tance of the dailies in matters of music seems to 
be vastly exaggerated and the influence of the critics 
is practically nil.” That is not only what we meant 
to imply, but also it is what we stated, and proved 
by figures which do not lie. The average reader of 
a New York daily is to the music columns as the 
American composer is to the Wall Street page. 
Watch newspaper readers in the public conveyances 


and convince yourself. 
——— 


Our smaller cities are waking up to the impor- 
tance of hearing good symphonic music, and when 
they have no orchestras of their own they engage 
those from the larger cities. This necessitates ever 
extending tours on the part of those bodies, and as 
a result the country is beginning to be practically 
covered with orchestral concerts, However, only 


good orchestras are wanted in the cities visited, and 
that is why the first class organizations find them- 
selves getting busier, and several of the second class 
ones have had to cut down their tours and in some 
cases to abandon them altogether. That is as it 
should be, for a town is better off not to hear the 
symphonic masterpieces at all than to receive them 
in incorrect and unimaginative fashion, led by a 
rigid, wooden conductor, without poetry, soul or 
imagination. 

Max Brucu, full of honorable years, will be grat- 
ified when he reads of the great violinists who are 
playing his concertos in America at this time. Ysaye 
played the Bruch G minor at the New York Phil- 
harmonic concerts last week. Mischa Elman played 
the same concerto at his recital in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, last Saturday. Fritz Kreisler is to give 
the work a hearing with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra at the Brooklyn Academy of Music Friday 
evening of this week. Louis Persinger also renders 
it Friday with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
and again on Saturday. Ysaye plays the Bruch D 
minor at his second New York recital tomorrow 
(Thursday). New York is enjoying a great vi-lin 
feast this season. Both Kreisler and Ysaye play 
at Carnegie Hall Thursday, the great Belzian in the 
afternoon, and the great Austrian in the evening 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


——F- - 


SOMETHING has happened to the Puccini popu- 
larity in New York. The Press comments upon the 
lack of applause at a recent “Madame Butterfly” 
performance, and asks: “Can it be that folk are 
beginning to realize, now that Puccini's pseudo- 
Japanese opera has lost the gloss of novelty, that 
the work is, after all, one of the Italian composer's 
weakest efforts? Certainly it seemed that many 
persons in last night’s gathering, grown callous per- 
haps to the superficial charms of costumes and 
illumination, all so artistically managed, felt the 
monotony of the first act, which is surely as fine an 
example of musico-dramatic padding as can be 
found among modern operas.” Changed also are 
the daily newspaper opinions on “The Girl of the 
Golden West,” revived here recently. The Evening 
Post chides Puccini for using “Debussyisms” in the 
orchestra, alludes to his rejection of opportunities 
for local color and glowing melody as “little short 
of musically criminal,” and remarks: ‘The actions 
of some of the characters are about as far from the 
actual facts as is the soft Italian language from the 
staccato English of the early West.” The Times 
admits that New York “is practically the only city 
where ‘The Girl’ has had success,” and continues : 
“Mr, Gatti-Casazza may better congratulate himself 
on the singers which he was enabled to produce it 
with than on having produced the opera itself.” 
The American calls Puccini's latest opera his “least 
popular work.” The Tribune reports: “There 
might be food for reflection in the fact that though 
it was a Monday night and the great tenor (Caruso) 
was singing, the house, beyond the subscription 
seats, was not a large one, and the brass rail behind 
the orchestra was only thinly sprinkled with stand- 
ees. It is useless to state that the opera was ‘The 
Girl of the Golden West.’” Further, the Tribune 
says that Puccini, while striving to absorb Amer- 
ican atmosphere, allowed melody and lyric beauty 
to “become in the condition of that interesting bird 
the dodo.” The Staats Zeitung says that Puccini 
was “happier” in his other operas, and then apolo- 
gizes for him to the extent of half a column. And 
thus the thinly veiled condemnation ran through all 
our local dailies. It took them a long while to find 
out that “The Girl of the Golden West” is a poor 
opera. THe Musicat Courter told the truth at 
the very outset and now has no need to swallow its 
own words. Puccini wrote his “Girl” as a com- 
mercial speculation and that is just what it sounds 
like, 
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Lonpon, November 22, 1912. 


What is an “excessive rhythmic emphasis”? The 
London Daily Mail of November 18, in discussing 
a concert given at Queen’s Hall the Saturday pre- 
vious, under the direction of Sir Henry Wood, as- 
serts that in the C major Schubert symphony (Sir 
Henry Wood conducting) one felt this, and that is 
One did. Let us repeat the whole 
“Only in the andante did one feel that 


no doubt so. 
sentence: 
the drifting melodies were being over-nicely pinned 
down to an excessive rhythmic emphasis”—and that 
is true, and more than one felt it. Sir Henry’s beat 
produces just such an effect; it pins down, fastens, 
hammers tight the drifting melodies, and it does 
more than that; it interferes with the rhythmic 
movement and actions as a necessary corollary, as 
a necessary result. The truth of the matter, remov 
ing all reserve, is that Schubert’s C major reiterates 
exceedingly, and unless the conductor has the sub- 
tle power of creating contrasts in these repetitions 
of phrases, the interest in the long movements lags 
and this should be avoided, and I have been pres_nt 
on occasions when subtle and ingenious and rhyth- 
mically gifted conductors succeeded in accomplish- 
Sir Henry Wood's 
beat pins down the drifting melodies because this 


ing this feat with their hands. 


persuasive, directorial peculiarity, limited to a few 
Most 


men, when they do not possess a gift, are even un- 


men in each generation, is not in his hands. 


There are pianists 
When 
speaking musically this is understood to mean that 


its existence. 


whose nature does not permit of Chopin. 


conscious of 


they are acceptable interpreters of, let us say Bach, 
Beethoven, Schumann even, and Liszt; but they 
have neither Chopin's rubato nature nor the char- 
acter of finger touch that is required for the deli- 
cate turn of the Chopin phrase, and yet they place 
Chopin upon their recital program and force their 
audiences to listen to Chopin numbers because they 
actually imagine that they are formidable in Chopin. 
They are unconscious of the nonexistence of some- 
thing which they imagine is prominent. This phe- 
nomenon is not limited to conductors and pianists ; 
I have experienced it with music critics and also 
with journalists. It seldom is found with news- 
paper men because they are forced to recognize 
facts and become accustomed to them as they must 
pay bills; raise the money necessary to produce the 
paper. But in the realms of pure idealism and un- 
sullied mental elaboration men are apt to conclude 
that something which is wrong is the one thing that 
is right, and that was the case in the instance of 
the C major symphony of Schubert when Sir Henry 
Wood led it through what I felt to be a most 
langweilig Kapellmeister performance last Satur- 
day. 

But something worse than that happened if one, 
or even two, can call poor conducting bad. A 
prince of pianists played the imperial Beethoven 
“Emperor” concerto on that Saturday occas‘on in a 
royal and dignified manner, and a Sir, disregarding, 
not only rhythm, but also dynamics and tempo, de- 


BY THE EDITOR. 


stroyed the aristocracy of the movement and pre- 
vented the prince from exhibiting the nobility of 
the workmanship. The prince did his part of it; 
but the Sir did not co-operate, and hence there was 
no such complete proclamation—to borrow a daily 
New York phrase—as is actually necessary in that 
concerto to get within its reach. 

Prince Eugen d’Albert is a master of the con- 
certo; he could re-write every note of the full parti- 
tur and he plays the great concerto as a piano 
prince should, and even better. In fact he is a dicta- 


tor of concertos. His authority is unquestioned and 














D’ALBERT, 


ist and con poser 


EUGEN 
Popular piar 


what he utters, goes, as we say. No protest from 
the critical multitude counts (I am trying my best 
to get a duke in here somewhere, but, lord, there 
At this time, that is last Saturday, 


he played the fifth concerto in inimitable style; it 


is no opening). 


was a delight to receive the message as he deliv- 
ered it. Infallible technic is not essential in an epic, 
a little technical fault is not even noticed. But 
d’Albert had no fault registered against him. It 
was a question of a Beethoven concerto on the stage 
of a London concert hall before an intelligent cos- 
mopolitan audience and great music critics assem 
bled to admire, not to criticise, the interpreter of 
the work. 

Great things must be expected in such circum- 
stances or life would not be worth living; but the 
only really great thing came from a Scotchman, 
from Eugen d’Albert, of Glasgow (although I’ve 
heard that he was also born in Newcastle on Tyne, 
where ships are made); Sir Henry’s part of the 
work was not equal to the rhythmic and dynamic 
requirements. One, or probably more, felt so again. 
The transitions were coarse and they should be 
particularly delicate, and those marvelous dramatic 
moments, the very moments that distinguish 
Beethoven above all composers, were not disclosed, 
as if Sir Henry were entirely oblivious of their 


Did he forget Milton, who said 
—I believe in “Comus”: 


vital participation 


“Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 


> 


But musical as is Apollo's lute” 


The fourth and fifth concertos of Beethoven lose 
their significance completely, miss their aim, when 
the orchestral work does not sustain the pianist in 
the dramatic design on which they are constructed. 
Remove that intensity and the intent is nullified; 
I cannot un 
derstand how London can be satisfied with a per 


they become elaborate piano studies. 


formance such as | heard, with that giant of a pian 
ist, that exponent of Beethoven at the piano, and 
the incongruity of the orchestral production as an 


offset. It is one of the modern mvystifications. 


Mrs. Daniel Mayer. 


\fter a_ short \lice Mayer, 
Daniel Mayer, head of the London Concert Di 


illness, wife of 
rection of that name, died at the home of the fam 
ily, Bexhill. Mrs. Mayer was fifty-one years old 
and belonged to an old Norman family of Guernsey 
the records of which have been traced to 1101, a 
Mr 


a Justice of the 


date shortly after the Conquest. Mayer, in 
life, apart from music, is a J. P. 
Peace (an appointment in England more important 
than with us) and at present is Mayor of Bexhill 
His family now consists of a daughter and two sons, 
one of whom, Rudolph Mayer, is prominent in the 
Direction. 


Concert Of special remark in connee 


tion with this sad event is the beautiful home life 


of the family of Mr. Mayer, which has now been 
interrupted through the death of this charming ‘ady 
and devoted mother, whose personality was the 


poem of the household wine 


to Mr. Maver 


friends, and the floral offerings bestowed were un 


Deep sympathy has c 


and his children from a host of 
tribute to 


No 


the funeral took place at 


usual in display and quantity-——a 
The death 


vember 17, at 5 a. m.: 


great 


the deceased. occurred on Sundav, 


Bexhill on Friday, November 22 


Personal. 


The personal column of the London Times, a few 


days 


ago had this courteous card 
Gentleman.—Artist-Musician (pupil of Klind 
worth, Berlin), after many years’ struggle without 


influence, desires the help of some one interested in 


same, who could relieve him of monetary diffi 
culties of the past, which are stifling his art; ser 
vices at command; fullest investigation courted 


Address, M., 721, The 
It is possible that some one in America might in 
There is no chance 
in London because any artist-musician in London 
who has sufficient money to insert a personal in th 
Times of that city is suspected; he must have more 
money than the average London artist-musician is 
supposed to possess. 

“Parsifal.” 

As is known, the rights of “Parsifal” expire on 
December 31, 1913, when the work enters the um 
versal domain and can be performed then any- 


Times Office, E. C 


terest himself in this piano case. 
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22 
vhere, and can be published by any one. The Opera 
it Monte Carlo, as announced in these columns 
me time ago, now proposes to give a “Parsifal” 


and’ a movement has been in- 

publishers in France and else- 
where to prevent the Monte Carlo performances. 
It has been estimated that the fines and other legal 
can be executed in the principality ot 


series during 


1913, 


augurated among 


if any 


M reach the sum of 30,000 to 40,000 


which “runs” the public in- 


ynaco, might 
asino, 
is willing to submit to the penalty, 


Monaco 


francs, and the ¢ 
titutions there, 
f it can be imposed, which is a question. 
ha its 
law 


But the publishers of 


own laws and cannot be reached by other 


France, Germany and other 
lands, also, have a power when in combination such, 
for instance, as the Authors’ and Composers’ So- 
and these are taking such steps as 
vent an infringement of “Parsifal” rights at Monte 
Carlo. They may consummate a general agree 
ment withdrawing from the Monte Carlo Opera all 
of protected works and of new works, 


cieties, may pre 


privileges 
and this would even make it impossible for any 
to make any with the Monte 
No composer of France could exist 
without the protection of the societies, and no Ger- 
man composer could afford to transact affairs with 


composer contracts 


Carlo house 


management that contravenes the 
“Parsifal” ma- 


house 
Schott, 


an opera 

rights of the owners of the 

terial 
It 1s foot to 


Champs 


a project on 
Theater de 
begin at 


learned that there is 
at the 
performance to 
1913, just at the moment when 
and to continue during the 
1914. That would 
he the first privileged performance. Monte Carlo 
that and the 


performance which is being prepared for the Paris 


produce “Parsifal” new 


Elysée, Paris, the mid- 
night 


the work becomes free, 


January 1, 


: December 3I, 
night until 6 a. m., 


proposes to anticipate performance 
Grand Opera which is also to take place in 1914. 


Bauer and Philharmonic. 
\t the 764th concert of the London Philharmonic 


Society. Queen's Hall, November 21, the program, 
printed, reads like this: 
Act | 
te in ( najor (after Wordsworth), op. 37 
Ht. Walford Davies 
(kirst performance. ) 
Conducted by the Composer 
forte concerto No. 4, in G major, op. 58, 
Beethoven 
Harold Bauer 
Act II. 
Song ¢« e, The Wind Among the Reeds, op, 30, 
Thomas Dunhill 
(First performance. ) 
Gervase Elwe 
Pianoforte los, Walzer, op. 30 Brahms 
Harold Bauer 


Tod und Verklarung, op. 24, 
Richard Strauss 
Conductor. Sir |} H. Cowen 


nphonic poem, 


It will be noticed that there were two acts in 
place of the 
no, perceptible effect upon the 
like 
ers, seem to take refuge in pastoral music, 
influence of the English pastoral 


pastoral literature and its poetry, 


usual orthodox two parts, but this had 
music 
\merican com- 


and 


The English, so many of the 
is due to the 


and the 


" 
folksong 


pecially of England. It is a national idiom and 
very sympathetic, first because it is indigenous 
d then hetenei of the extent of its culture and 
the finish it has attaindd. It has become a literary 
mvention and for that reason it is readily ac 
ulred and utilized as a topic for musical adapta- 
tion This adaptation lends itself to charming 
music, such, for instance, as the two numbers of 


English composers in this concert 

rh and gifted 
musicians skill in or- 
chestration to such a pitch as to handle the modern 
otchestral body with the conscious power of author 
ity. -Both ‘men have a delicate and tenderly re- 
fined Gonception of the’ poetry of music, and when 
they decide upon attacking a big broad subject we 


soth of them are scholarly, thoroug 


and both ,have brought theit 


will ascertain their capacity for the handling of the 
greater human problems by or through the means 
of music. 

Mr. Bauer. 

This morning’s Daily Mail makes a remark about 
Harold Bauer’s performance of the G major 
Beethoven concerto that deserves attention. It is 
this: “In Beethoven’s G major piano concerto. 
Harold Bauer showed his command of a tone more 
purely beautiful than any other living pianist’s.” 
The command of tone production is so rare, even 
among renowned pianists, that when it assumes the 
proportions exhibited by Mr. Bauer yesterday 
causes such delight and contemplation as to make 
it distinguished. The fascination it exerts implies 
the danger of overlooking other phases of the ar- 
tist’s workmanship. In the legato passages and in 
the transitions, where a particularly graceful and 
tender play is necessary, the quality of tone made 
by Mr. Bauer was a kind of tone revelation. 

But it was more than tone purity; it was poem 
purity with it, and that concerto lends itself to these 
expressions more than any Beethoven piano con- 
certo. It is a question whether the G major does 
not hold the supremacy, anyway, as between it and 
the E flat. The slow movement is unquestionably 
a piece of writing that goes to the very source of 
the human understanding, down into elements of 
feeling. And Mr. Bauer’s attack of the third move- 
ment, so frequently vigorous to the verge of brutal- 
ity when others play, was made with a successtt! 
regard for the relations of the parts to the whole, 
balanced and remarkably well 
judged phraseology. A breathless audience quick- 
ly perceived the dignified attitude of the performer, 
and at the conclusion was not satisfied until he had 
repeatedly—six times— made his bow. 

Setween his recital of last week and the perform- 
ance of last night, Mr. Bauer had another recital 
here with Schumann, Chopin and other composi- 
tions which I did not attend because I wished to 
bridge over from his Bach and his Beethoven sonata 
recital of the week previous (already reported) to 
this Beethoven concerto production; I wanted no 
interference. I found that the idiom of the sonata 
was treated by Mr. Bauer in an objective manner 
as compared with the treatment he gave to the con- 
certo. The sonatas were Beethoven; the concerto 
had a touch of modernity and, played with dignity 
and repose, it had a more individual Bauer expres- 
sion, and probably this was due to the fine lines that 
were drawn through the application of the tone 
color—meant, of course, in the musical sense. 

Bauer is endowed with an emancipated intellect ; 
he does not follow schools or systems, and direct- 
ness and simplicity are favored manifestations with 
him. There is no pedantry in his music, as there 
is none in his literary life. Most of his work is 
drawn in the objective; but the concerto last night 
brought out a new line, and I feél that this was due 
to the decision to illustrate how tone on a fixed tone 
percussion instrument can be handled by an artist 
by an artist who can make tone 


in a_ thoroughly 


of tone production 
color under such restrictions as the piano offers. 
He received a great ovation. At the conclusion 
of the Philharmonic Society’s concert, Mr. Bauer 
was presented, at a gathering of the members of 
the society, with the Beethoven Gold Medal. J. C. 
Ames made the actual presentation on behalf of the 
committee, and Mr. Bauer, in returning thanks, 
said how deeply he was gratified and moved by 
having attained the ambition of his boyhood. The 
only other living pianists upon whom the distinc- 
tion has been conferred are Messrs. Paderewski and 


Sauer. 
RRR 


At the third concert of the London Philharmonic 
Madame Tetrazzini will be the soloist and 
Hall. 


Society, 
it will be her first appearance at Queen’s 
Rae 
The Munich daily Neueste Nachrichten of No- 
vémber 19 states that Direktor Gregor, of the Im- 
perial Opera of Vienna, after Hans Richter’s con- 


ducting of some Wagner operas, will renew his ne- 
gotiations with Dr. Muck, who is “tied to Boston 
until the spring’; no more; for the German text 
reads, “der (Dr. Muck) bis zum Friihjahr noch in 


Boston gebunden ist.” BLU MENBERG. 
——__@—__ —- ; 


CATHOLIC WEDDING MUSIC. 


From the archdiocese of St. Paul comes news of 
further restriction in the music used by Catholics 
According to a recent letter sent out by Archbishop 
Ireland, the Wagner and Mendelssohn wedding 
marches are to be barred hereafter at Catholic nup- 
tial ceremonies, for the prelate says: 

“Grave abuses have crept into some churches, so 
that at times the listener wonders whether he is tak- 
ing part in a Catholic or in an altogether secular 
service. To this state of things a peremptory estop- 
pel is imperatively called for. 

“During the high mass all chant in other lan- 
guages than the Latin is forbidden by the rubrics of 
the Church; this rule must be obeyed to the letter. 

“Before or after the high mass, or during the low 
mass, chants in other languages are permitted. In- 
variably, however, these chants must be such as are 
given in authorized Catholic hymn books. . Chants 
of all other kind or origin are strictly forbidden. 

“The music to be made use of by the organist, in 
the form of incoming or outgoing marches, must be 
such as to accord in origin and tone with the spirit 
and intent of the rubrics of the Church. 

“The pastor will hold himself personally responsi- 
ble in all matters concerning music and chant on the 
occasion of requiem and nuptial masses. Nothing 
in this regard will be left to the free choice of or- 
ganist or chorister; and no concessions, not author- 
ized by the spirit or the prescriptions of the rubrics, 
will be made to requests coming from parties im- 
mediately concerned in the requiem or the nuptial 


mass.” 
~- +O 


THE committee on the competition for a Missouri 
State Song has made its final report to Governor 
Hadley. A carefu! examination of the 1,798 manu- 
scripts entered in competition failed t6 reveal the 
words and music of any one song to which the prize 
could be given. In appreciation, however, of the 
efforts of those who submitted manuscripts, one-half 
of a sum of money remaining in the hands of the 
committee at the close of the contest was awarded 
to Mrs. Lizzie Chambers Hull, of St. Louis, for her 
poem “Missouri,” which received honorable men- 
tion, and the other half was equally divided between 
Fred E. Eggerts, Waco, Tex.; J. S. Fearis, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Ernest R. Kroeger, St. Louis, Mo., and 
Noel Poepping St. Louis, Mo., the four composers 
whose musical settings of Mrs. Hull’s poem were 
given honorable mention. 

Musica informs the world that Japan is organ- 
izing a company of its best musicians to send to 
Europe for the purpose of exhibiting to the West- 
ern world the artistic genius of the Far East. If 
the design should be carried out, our cities may 
have an opportunity of witnessing operatic perform- 
ances by Japanese artists in a repertory consisting 
of their national compoutions. 

ESE ree 

Waite the public school imbroglio is on in New 
York, and reforms seem imminent, it would not be 
a bad idea to sift thoroughly the question of the 
music instruction given to the children, and its plan, 
purposes and specifications, as to method used, 
teachers employed, material bought, and general 
division and management. 

Seeman See 

“Ninety-nine per cent. of the music teachers 
in the United States are totally incompetent to 
teach music.”—Statement of Doctor of Music 
Frank Damrosch in the New York Times of 
Septtmber 3, rorr. 
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Godowsky’s Prodigious Pianism. 


Piano playing has brought forth so many excel- 
lent exponents that their very numbers dimmed the 
glory of their achievements and led even such a 
priest of the keyboard as Anton Rubinstein 
“Das Klavierspiel ist 
(Piano playing no longer is 


high 
to remark epigrammatically : 
keine Kunst mehr.” 
an art.) 

While Rubinstéin’s utterance may have been the 


result of a momentary mood of pessimism—an- 
other example of it was his letter to Barthold Senff, 
published recently in THe Musicat Courter, dis 
paraging modern composers and composition 

nevertheless the Rubinstein cry seems to have been 
superinduced by conditions that had an actual basis 
of fact. 
years, were able to give a splendid account of them 


Dozens of pianists, in Rubinstein’s later 


selves in the representative numbers from the piano 
repertory, including even those works by Rubin 
stein himself, Liszt and Tausig, which represented 
the very summit of virtuosity at that time, 
If Rubinstein had lived ten years or so longer 
than he did, he would have been able to see young 
pupils of the pupils of himself and of Liszt toss off 
the most difficult compositions of that giant pair 
with playful ease, and then beg earnestly for mor¢ 
technical worlds to conquer. Virtuosi with special 
ties in mechanism began to make their own concert 
paraphrases, but always they were in the manner 
of the Liszt Hungarian rhapsodies and the Tausig 
transcriptions of Strauss waltzes. Nothing reat) 
new in piano technic appeared to be in sight, and 
for a while it was believed by those searchers whose 
musical heavens for novel 


telescopes swept the 


manifestations, that the pianistic chart was com 
plete and only eclipses remained to be recorded in 
the future. 

But a decade has changed all that and the new 
century sees piano playing imbued with fresh pur 
pose and started off in a new direction whose end 
Leopold (x dow sky and 


lies no one knows where 


Ferruccio Busoni are the two men who by actual 
demonstration on the keyboard have answered the 
question asked so fearfully of yore, “After Liszt, 
what?” and like that 


pianistic art, they did not confine their achievements 


marvelous innovator of the 


alone to wonder deeds on the keyboard, but also 
created and developed a school of piano writing 
which must without influence all piano 
composition in time to come. Whether or not Go- 


question 


dowsky and Busoni will attain to Liszt’s importance 
as a composer is not a part of the present argu- 
ment. We are here regarding them only in their 
relation to piano playing, and as the deliverers who 
came at a time when the art threatened to stand 
still, and unlocked the door toward progress and 
advancement. 

There was occasion for Tne Musica Courter 
to publish exhaustive comment on the Busoni meth- 
ods and tendencies when that man visited 


these shores in a former season and gave us oppor 


great 


tunity to study him at close range, and the same 
privilege is afforded at this moment by the presence 
in this country of no less a master than the phe 
nomenal Leopold Godowsky, whose career in Eu 
rope during the past decade or so has been one of 
the sensational phases of the music life abroad. 

into instant fame 


Godowsky among 


pianists when he began to publish his elaborated 


sprang 


versions of the Chopin etudes, which he now re 
gards as having been merely experimental stages 
leading to the great goal he was striving for, the 
complete unification of mind and fingers, so as to 
emancipate rhythm and counterpoint from tradi- 
tional keyboard restrictions and enable piano com 
posers to keep pace with the writers for orchestra 
in the voicing of their ideas, without any longer 


fearing complexity as a bar to untrammelled ex 
pression 

That Godowsky has succeeded in realizing his 
ideal is admitted by all those who follow the doings 
of the higher piano world and know of his labors 
in his own particular field. Such students are fa 
miliar with his arrangements and transcriptions of 


ancient classics, his versions of the Henselt “Si 
Oiseau j’etais,” the Weber “Invitation to the 
Dance,” ““Momento Capriccioso,” and “Perpetuum 


Mobile,” 
masken,” and symphonic metamorphoses of themes 


and Godowsky’s own sonata, “Walzer- 


from Strauss’ “Kinstlerleben,” “Fledermaus,” and 
“Wein, Weib, und Gesang,” his cadenzas to Beetho- 
ven’s G major concerto, etc. They represent tower 

ing peaks among the representative modern achie. e- 
ments in piano literature and their significance and 
Godowsky’s own prowess as a performer need no 


better proof than mention of the fact that while 





LFOPOLD GODOWSKY 


vreat 
ited 


his works are on the study racks of all the 


pianists, only a few of them ever have attemy 


to bring them to public hearing 
lo say that much of the Godowsky output is not 


for popular consumption is to speak the truth and 


to pay him a deserved compliment. His musical 
knowledge is too deep, his virtuosity too sophisti 
cated, and his musical humor too subtle for instant 


assimilation by lay listeners and hidebound critics. 
cerebral 
child 


and 


Godowsky, aside from being cyclopean, is 
arded as a tru 
Nietzsche 


becomes a Su 


and therefore he must be reg 


of his own time He parallels 
Richard Strauss and thus logically 
, 


perman of the piano. He has absorbed the entire 
musical scheme and radiates it in his sentiment and 
process of cerebration at the keyboard; in his writ- 
ings are the ultimate applications of the harmonies 
of Richard Strauss and Claude Debussy. He is in 
touch at once with the oldest and the newest forces 
of the tonal universe. Every movement in modern 
science, art, and literature has found an attentive 
student in Godowsky, who knew how to apply its 


principles to his own realm of striving. He 1 


analytical and synthetical. He masters his mate 
rial so completely that its demonstration under his 
devital 


ized ease with which he manipulates the keyboard 


hands becomes almost misleading, for th 


and dominates its every technical possibility, often 
gives the illusion of comparative simplicity whereas 


the actual test is one of appalling difficulty. Viewed 


from any aspect and from all, Leopold Godowsky 
is one of the world’s astounding pianistic appear 
ances, and in many directions he can without rese 
vation be regarded as having no rival 

\t the first of his New York, last 


Wednesday afternoon, November 27, at Carnegic 


recitals in 


Hall, Gedowsky accomplished the series of titani 


performances which led to the reflections just put 


lown at length His program opened with the 


“Symphonic Studies” of Schumann, and he gavé a 
reading of that monumental work which set it forth 
in all its bigness of construction and grandeur of 
content. Those who had not heard Godowsky be 
fore and expected in him a sighing romanticist were 
surprised after his fine, large statement of the epical 


theme and his masterful dissection of the variations, 


with their striking differences in character and 
style This Schumann composition is symphonic 
not only in title but also in intent and treatment 


and vet it forth 


dealized of course, 


sets technic for technic’s sake, 


in the series of detached studies 


which make up its organic whole Together with 


the sonata in | 


sharp minor, the “Kreisleriana” and 


the fantasia, the “Symphonic Studi represent 
Schumann as the very opposite of the pensive 
dreamer and gentle melodist which the popular 
fancy likes to paint him. Godowsky handled th 
ork in translucent style, publishing its formal as 
well as its more intimate beauties with serene an 
noble mastery Nowhere did he reflect naive mu 
sical sentiment or strive for merely sen appea 
in this characteristically masculine and muscular 
Schumann, vinds up with a thundering defi 


which he himself interpreted as the embattled cos 


mic protest of intellectual progress against the con 


ervatism of the unimaginative philistines. Godow 
ky's reading was a man’s reading of a man’s crea 
tion 

lruly charming in its whimsicality of mood an 
cameolike delicacy of touch and tracery of con 
tructive line sounded the B minor capriccio of 


Brahms, unduly neglected on our recent recital pre 
grams Simple, pure, straightforward, voicing its 
lely through the gentle appeal of its mel 


Without 


message s 


oly, was the Mendelssohn G major 


“Song 


Words ind the same compose Spinning 
Song,” usually so trite under less canny finger 
constituted a delightful flutter of pianissimo peed 
as woven by the fairy digits of Godowsky, with the 
final run played by both hand 

Chopin found the pianist on especially fertil 

nund The E flat prelude resembled the tinkle 
of bells in its claritv of tone \ swirling rush 
torrential passages, a few vehement, biting basse 
a surge of somber color, a climbing rumble of 
ound which leaped to the very top of the keyboard 
with dizzy impetuosit that was the B flat minor 
prelude Che one in D minor sobbed out its heart 
breaking story in black despair. No one could den 
Godowsky the possession of pianistic passion aftet 
hearing him in the D minor prelude 

Of the etudes, FE flat, op. 10; F minor, op. 25, and 
(; sharp minor, the second had such infinite charm 
of delivery and the study in thirds was such a mag 


{ 


scintillant color th 


tne 


web of ssamer ligl s and 
tidbits they constituted one of 
Needle to 


Godowsk 


te lovers 


2 | pianist 1 


the chief delights of the afternoon 


state, the maddening ease with which 


shook the G sharp minor number from his finger 
it the sen 


tips gave iblance of a tidbit ; in reality it 


a tour de force which no one else has appr: 
here since the performance of De Pachman: 
has made a specialty of the piece and inci 

it to a 


does not feel disposed t 


transposes more convenient ke 
render it in the origin 


disconcerting mode. The F sharp impromptu 
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a rare Godowsky gem, deeply felt and magnificent- 
ly played. The C sharp minor scherzo formed a 
fitting climax to the Chopin group, being enunci- 
ated eloquently as to the lovely sustained baritone 
theme with the mellifluous two hand accompani- 
ment, and declaimed with majestic power in the 
thundering octave passages and ferocious finale 
that an apt piano sharp once called “the savage leap 
ota tiger.” 

[he very crux of his prodigious art was mani- 
fested in Godowsky’s giving of the six Paganini- 
Liszt The “Campanella” was entrancing 
in its crystalline quality of tone and unerring pre- 
The so called “twenty-fourth” 
eaprice deserved to be called apotheosized technic, 


studies. 
cision of execution, 


with the piano sounding violin effects, and ending 
with a shower of pyrotechnics that left the listener 
limp with bewilderment. 

There was nothing left to do after the Paganini- 
Liszt demonstration except the one thing which Go- 
transcription, 


’ 


dowsky did—his own “Fledermaus’ 
with its heaping up of gargantuan difficulties, its 
cascades of double notes, and its brushing aside of 
all rhythmical and contrapuntal limitations through 
the of libitum and sounding 
them one against the other with such ravishing em- 
broidery of figurations and daring harmony that the 
senses reeled in the attempt to seize upon what was 
being done by the mighty wizard at the piano. The 
“Fledermaus” is the last word in sophisticated piano 


massing themes ad 


presentation, and it is as full of Viennese charm as 
it is of keen satire, which extends even to a deli- 
cious burlesque of the manner of Debussy. 

An excited throng applauded itself tired and 
shouted itself hoarse over the Godowsky deeds of 
magic, and aside from getting him to repeat three 
numbers of his regular program, succeeded in win- 
ning also four added pieces, Chopin’s berceuse, G 
flat valse and A flat etude, op. 25 (in a fascinating 
Godowsky version for the left hand alone), and the 
D flat etude by Liszt, 

It was altogether an afternoon of pianism tre- 
mendous and transcendental, and the listeners left 
the hall happy in the knowledge that last Wednes- 
day’s is only the first of the series of New York re- 
citals which the master will have to give in order to 
satisfy his admirers here. 


—— 


Ir must be discouraging in the highest degree to 
an artist like Leopold Godowsky to find music criti- 
cism at such a low ebb of intelligence as it exhibits 
in some of the New York daily papers, and praise 
from such quarters must mean as little to him as 
would be signified by blame coming from the same 
For instance, there is the Herald, which, 
“The first 
was Mr.Godowsky’s combination of two of Chopin’s 
His first 


sources 
speaking of the Godowsky encores, says: 
studies.” It was nothing of the kind. 
encore after the regular program was Chopin's A 
flat study (‘“Aeolian’’), op. 25, 


No. 1, arranged by 
Godowsky for the left hand alone Then along 
comes the Sun and tells us that “Mendelssohn's 
Spring Song’ has often been played here more 


learly and fluently and certainly with more vitality 


of fancy. Mr. Godowsky’'s spring needed rain verv 
badly.” For the sake of an attempt at a joke, which 
at best is in bad taste when writing about a serious 
player and an artistic performance, the Sun _ re- 


viewer makes a downright misstatement. Godow- 


‘ky did not play the “Spring Song” at all, therefore 
the assertion that “his spring needed rain very bad- 
ly” is manifestly untrue. What the Sun critic needs 
very badly is a better knowledge of the literature of 
the piano, for, had he possessed it, he would have 
known that the Mendelssohn numbers on Godow- 
sky's program were two “Songs Without Words,” 
one in G major and the other the world famous 
with which every musical ama- 


teur except the Sun critic is thoroughly familiar. 


Ss 


“Spinning Song,” 





LONDON HUNDRED YEAR ORCHESTRA 

Published by John Lane, of New York and Lon- 
don, the “History of the Philharmonic Society of 
London; a Record of a Hundred Years’ Work in 
the Cause of Music,” compiled by Myles Birket 
Foster, comes to THe Musicat Courier. 

As an historical work of reference, this collection 
of all the programs, conductors, artists, of the 
famous Philharmonic Society of London, from its 
foundation in 1813 to the present year, is of the 
greatest possible value. The necessity of omitting 
all unessential details has compelled Myles Birket 
Foster to compress his statements and facts into 
the plainest prose. As it is, the volume fills 610 
pages of solid printing, but as the paper is thin and 
of light weight it is convenient to handle. Apart 
from its historical value, the book will prove of 
great interest to the music student and musical 
amateur as a romantic record of young artists who 
subsequently became famous, and of famous musi- 
cians who have now passed into oblivion. 

The program of the first concert, which was 
given on Monday, March 8, 1813, contained these 
works : 


POTTER TTT CLIT CTC Cherubini 
CemmeRee: CITIES: oa 6 op ovctciesssocee cc dunnnsweemhe Mozart 
Vocal quartet, Tell, Grr0b ics ccicc ctessdedscseves Sacchini 
Serenade for wind instruments ...................Mozart 
Es ad ok csr dv ures 00d ob aches eons cueet Beethoven 
SN Soin 5 o6ah nf sw Wk dwn on See aeons Ohaus Haydn 
Ceres SEIN ) ie ok hives Wh on san cd br seercaaea Mozart 
CN 5 iio 46 tice Wis ike dea so tna ecaneeueay Meme Boccherini 
Chnconine, Foentien, BEGG 0c evs ices ddcsqusttdiyees Haydn 


The artists who took part were: F. Cramer, Moralt, 
Sherrington, R. Lindley, Mrs. Moralt, William Hawes, 
P. A. Corri, Kellner, Mahon, Oliver, Holmes, J. Tully, 
the two Petrides, Miss Hughes, C. Smith, Salomon, Cud- 
more, C. Ashley, etc. 

In addition to these artists there was the orches- 
tra, with Salomon as first violin and Muzio Cle 
menti as conductor “at the pianoforte.” 

The symphonies were not numbered in those 
happy days. The main object of the concerts of 
that period seems to have been length. ‘A program 
of such dimensions might easily fill up four hours, 
with judicious intervals. It is not stated whether 
encores were permitted or not. It would not sur- 
prise us in the least to learn that the vocal quartet 
had to be repeated, There is also something 
humorous about that etc., as if the program scribe 
got exhausted before he reached the end of the list. 
It is to be noted that in those days the first violinist 
was called the leader and was supposed to direct the 
performance. In time it became evident that the 
musician at the piano was the man to look to, as he 
had the score. This was ended in 1820, when Spohr 
used a baton and let the others do the playing. In 
1825 Beethoven's ninth symphony arrived on the 
scene, “written for the London Philharmonic Soci- 
ety.” Sir George Smart, who conducted the first 
that 
the 
that 
and 


English performance, wrote, a week before 
occasion, that he thought he could “grasp” 
work, but advised a postponement, in the hope 
Beethoven himself might be induced to come 
conduct it. 

The not very successful. 
Dragonetti, the great double bass player, said that 
if he had seen the music of that symphony before 


performance was 


he accepted the engagement he would have charged 
double. A critic of the period wrote in The Har- 
monicon that the new symphony by Beethoven “ex- 
hibits many perfectly new traits, and in its technical 
formation shows amazing ingenuity and unabated 
vigour of mind. But, with all the merits that it 
unquestionably possesses, it is at least twice as long 
as it should be; it repeats itself, and the subjects, 
in consequence, become weak by reiteration, 
And here, as well as in other parts, the want of 
intelligible design is too apparent.” Spohr said: 
“This instance is sufficient to confirm the correct- 
ness of the opinion I had already formed in Vienna, 
that Beethoven was wanting in aesthetic culture!” 
In 1826 Weber went to London to produce his 


“Oberon” at Covent Garden Theater, which at that 
period was used for an English opera house. Weber 
was invited to conduct one of the Philharmonic con- 
certs, which invitation he accepted. “The concert 
room was crowded to the doors. Weber 
had a grand reception, and showed, by expressive 
gestures, how pleased and gratified he was.” Several 
of his works were given on this occasion. The 
fatal lung trouble carried him off barely two months 
after this concert, and the same Philharmonic Soci- 
ety played Handel’s “Dead March” “as a tribute to 
departed genius.” 

The Mendelssohn appearances make interesting 
reading. Then come the names of Berlioz and 
Wagner, and a brief account of their troubles as 
conductors of this venerable society. 

During the second decade of the London Phil- 
harmonic Society’s existence, the programs con- 
tained the names of four Austrian composers, two 
Belgian, six British, four French, twelve German, 
two Bohemian, thirteen Italian and one Spanish 
composer. 

There were thirty-eight foreign composers to six 
British, which was the usual treatment accorded to 
British composers at that time. 

Se a 


ORCHESTRAL DOINGS. 


Memphis, Tenn., reports gratifying progress on 
the part of the Memphis Symphony Orchestra. So 
good have been the previous performances and so 
beneficial the results, that the Business Men’s Club 
of that city donated $2,000 this season toward the 
supporting fund, and there is a movement on foot 
to appoint a committee to raise $100,000 as a per- 
manent guarantee endowment. It should not be 
difficult to raise that amount, for already the most 
influential citizens of Memphis are members of its 
Symphony Orchestra Association. Arthur Waller- 
stein is the conductor of the organization, whose 
work has been praised most enthusiastically by the 
newspapers and the musicians of Memphis. It is 
a musical place, whose already wide reputation for 
culture will be enhanced when it succeeds in put- 
ting its orchestra on a solid and unimpeachable ar- 
tistic basis. The financial board, consisting of rep- 
resentative Memphis business men, includes H. W. 
Brennan, chairman; Wm. H. Kyle, secretary and 
treasurer ; James F. Hunter, C. P. J. Mooney, N. C. 
Perkins, F, N. Fisher, S. B. Anderson, Charles A. 
Gerber, Henry C. Loeb, J. L. Lancaster, and W. H. 
Carroll. The manager of the Memphis Symphony 
Orchestra is Augusta Semmes, with offices at 603 
Glaslyn Building. 

Riverside, Cal., not long ago, had its first concert 
in a series of four by the Riverside Orchestral As- 
sociation, under B. Roscoe Schryock. The program 


comprised Beethoven’s “Pastorale” symphony, 
Grieg’s piano concerto (played by Paloma 
Schramm), Schryock’s “Adagio-Caprice” for 


strings, and Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” overture. Of- 
ficers of the Riverside organization: C. J. Orrick, 
president ; S. A. White, vice president; Stanley J. 
Castleman, treasurer; W, G. Farndale, secretary ; 
L. E. Behymer, H. C. Havens, S. E. Thompson, J. 
Plowe, B. Roscoe Schryock. 

Add to the roll of honor the names of the officers 
of the Denver Philharmonic Orchestra, as follows: 
E. B. Field, Sr., president; Henry M. Porter, vice 
president; Roger Wolcott, treasurer; Will Grant, 
secretary; Mrs. Will Porter, assistant secre ary ; 
Judge Charles B. Hayt, Horace Tureman, O. D. 
Cass, Mrs. Harold Walker, Mrs. E. W. Collins, and 
Ella Hayt. 

In our Rome letter is a description of an orches- 
tral leader aged six years, who gave a successful 
concert at the Italian capital. It remains for him 
to give a program devoted exclusively to Erich 
Korngold’s compositions, and to have one of the 
latest Berlin violin prodigies as the soloist of the 
occasion. 
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OPERA IN ENGLISH. 


Breaking his long silence of almost a week, Oscar 
Hammerstein is in the daily prints again, this time 
with a story that he has requested the board of di- 
rectors of the Metropolitan Opera House to release 
him partially from the contract he made with them 
not to re-enter the grand opera field in this city, 
Philadelphia, or other places where the big institu- 
tion has interests. The nature of the partial release 
desired by Mr. Hammerstein is contained in this an- 
nouncement given out by him for publication: 

Oscar Hammerstein has submitted a petition to the board 
of directors of the Metropolitan Opera Company asking 
for a partial release from part of the contract prohibiting 
him from giving grand opera in New York for a period 
of ten years from March, 1910. 

Mr. Hammerstein is anxious to give opera in English, 
no other language to be used, leaving the field open to 
the Metropolitan for opera in French, Italian and Ger- 
man. He also agrees to charge from 50 cents to $3 only 
for seats, believing performances in English and for that 
price will appeal to the general public. 

No action has yet been taken by the Metropolitan direc- 
tors. 

Remembering Mr. Hammerstein’s versatility, an | 
his multiplicity of schemes for remaining a con- 
tingent factor in grand opera even when he is out 
of it, this new emanation from his factory of ideas 
will not occasion much surprise. The fact that Mr. 
Hammerstein now has no theater suitable for such 
a project is not to be considered as a deterrent. 
Building is easy in New York provided one has a 
bit of cash or credit. As to the plan of opera in 
English, while it is splendid theoretically, it usually 
works out into failure when tried actually. The 
reason always has been the same and consists of the 
attitude of our public (and that of England) toward 
grand opera in general. They go to hear it because 
it is fashionable and because of the singing of the 
well advertised ‘“‘stars.” Price is no object for 
opera goers ; they would rather pay $5 to be at what 
is regarded as the Opera, than fifty cents to attend 
the opera. At the Hammerstein scale of prices, no 
“stars” could be engaged; and therefore the chief 
appeal to his patrons would have to be made by the 
works performed and through the fact of their be- 
ing sung in English. 

Just because such projects have failed in the past 
is no reason why they should be regarded as hope- 
less, and perhaps our public really is clamoring for 
opera in English and perhaps Oscar Hammerstein 
is the man to give it tothem. The question will rest 
with the Metropolitan Opera House directors, and 
their decision, if the Hammerstein request has 
reached them, is bound to be interesting whichever 
way it goes. One man who claims to know what 
he is talking about, said on Broadway after the pub- 
lication of the English opera announcement, that 
when the Metropolitan directors paid money to 
Hammerstein to keep out of opera here, they meant 
all kinds of opera, 

In connection with the subject of opera in our 
vernacular, it is timely to append here a vigorous 
letter received by THe Musicat Courier recently. 
The missive needs no reply, for it answers itself: 

Fine Arts 


1¢€ College of 
Denver, Col 


November = rr } 
To the Musical Courier 
Allow me to point out how simple it all is to have grand 
All that is necessary, all that is needed 
of the desire for grand opera in the ver- 
as we create the desire for this much 


opera in English 
is the expression 
nacular. As soon 
needed reform and greatly to be hoped for reform, that 
same moment we create the demand for that lookéd for- 
ward to realization of American musical art progress—or 


should I say United States, instead of “American”? For 
what has Canada to do with this idea of American 
musical-art progress? What has Mexico to do with it? 


Canada will progress along with England, and do as they 
do over there on the other side. Mexico will do as it has 
always done—they, like Canada, will not follow as we lead, 
but lean toward their own inclinations, and progress in ac- 
cordance with their native wants and desires. So, we 


may as well be correct and say United States musical 
progress, for the Stars and Stripes only means the land of 
the free within these boundaries. 


There is no land of the 





free—America—other than these United States; within 
this compass America, “My country ‘tis of thee,” “home of 
the brave and the free,” begins and ends. 

So, to resume, when we create the demand for opera in 
English we will have it—and at once. Just as we have 
opera at all because we demand it. 

If we continue to think—and as a man thinketh so is he 
—that we must have opera in foreign languages, we will 
be like the religious denomination that thinks holy writ 
must be chanted in a dead language. Opera may as well 
be sung in the language of China, or in Greek, as far as 
the general public is concerned. It would mean as much to 
them. Opera as we hear it today, in England, Canada, 
and the United States, is not other than a human picture 
play, wherein we get as much of the meaning of the plot 
from the action as our bewildered senses are able to com 
prehend 
may help us to fathom or decipher what it is that is to be 
divulged. Without a somewhat fertile 
comprehensive knowledge of more than one foreign lan- 


The melodic rise and fall of voice inflections 
imagination, or a 
guage, which but few possess, we are only listening to 


Now, this does not mean anything to 
United States citizen know 


music vocalized. 
us, and never can. 
that if he desires opera in English, his desire will be the 


Let every 


stepping-stone to his demand. Our plays are given in 
English because they were demanded in that manner from 
the first. Our 


sermons, our laws, and vaudeville are given in English; 


Why not opera and music drama the same? 


not to forget that every comic opera and musical farce, 
be it foreign or home-concocted, is presented in English 
Why is grand opera onion-smothered? Can you find any 
place under heaven where opera would be tolerated in a 
foreign language, except in England and in America? I 
have looked for it, but did not find it in all Europe 
When we become as emphatic about opera in English as 
we are about drama in English, the problem will be solved 
The foreign artist will take up the study of English, or 
learn his part in English, whether he understands it or 
not—just as many of our American singers learn parts in 
foreign languages, parrot-fashion, not understanding the 
meaning—and we will have opera in English. From this 
humble beginning, the death-knell to all else having been 
sounded, opera in English will become as 
our moral laws; as much loved and desired; as much de 


permanent as 


manded 


At present our English speaking people are going to 
not far the to the idea of 


opera in English, and those who are opposed to English 


school from lowest grade 


opera are still in the kindergarten 
Sincerely, 


Cuas, F. Carson, 


HerewitH is acknowledged the receipt of the 
appended letter: “Dear Musica Couriter—A few 
weeks ago you printed an editorial about Leslie 
Stuart’s bankruptcy which contained words of such 
golden wisdom that I wish you would reprint them 
so as to burn them into the brains of our American 
Thanking 
The editorial in question reads: 

“The proceedings in the Bankruptcy 
Court in the case of Thomas Augustine Barrett, 
who, in musical life is known as Leslie Stuart, 
show that his annual income for thirteen years 
past had averaged $67,500, that is £13,500, and yet 
with such an income he became bankrupt. The 
most successful of the compositions was the song 
“The Soldiers of the King,” a song which proba- 
bly not one in a thousand musical people devoted 
to classical music ever heard, or if heard can re- 
member. It does seem as if fortune were tempted 
in the case of gifted musicians able to write such 
things as Stuart’s name is identified with, when they 
devote their time to fugue and canon, whereas by 
composing popular ditties and other stuff of that 
kind they could realize large incomes. The pub- 
lishers would also gain. It is only genius that can 
maintain itself in the classic; to be a third rater in 
classical music means a hard struggle.” 


composers. etc., sincerely, 


A. Ballinger.” 


you, very 


London 


From Le Ménestrel, of Paris: “Richard Strauss 
had barely finished his ‘Ariadne 4 Naxos’ when, 
with untiring energy, he commenced another work 
in conjunction with his usual collaborator, Hugo 
von Hoffmansthal. This time it is a magnificent 
ballet portraying the adventures of Joseph with 
Potiphar’s wife. The interpretation will be en- 
trusted to the famous Russian dancers who have, 
during the past few years, become celebrated 
throughout Europe and especially France. The 
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renowned dancer, Nijinski, will assume the title 
role of Joseph. A curious incident is that Madame 
Potiphar will be interpreted by a titled lady, the 
Princess Abamelek. Ida Rubinstein, the friend of 
Gabriele d’Annunzio, was at first suggested for this 
role, and negotiations to this end were entered into, 
but the Princess, on the recommendation of Nijin- 
ski himself, who is a great admirer of her talent, 
was approached, and with the capriciousness of a 
grande dame, she accepted ws 

From Musica, of Rome, we learn that of twenty 
nine One and two act operas submitted in the Italian 
national contest for production at the Costanzi, 
only three were deemed of sufficient merit to war 
the committee, and but 


rant the consideration of 


two finally were accepted. They will be presented 
during the coming season, and are “Arabesca,” by 
Domenico Monleone, book by his brother, Giovanni 
Monleone, and Biante Montelici, and “Eguale For 
tuna,” by Vicenzo Tommasini, who arranged the 
libretto from a French novel by Francois de Nior 
Monleone is about thirty age 
operas were 


He also 


“Cavalleria Rusticana,” 


Domenico wears of 


and was born in Genoa. His earlier 
“Tvette”’ 


composed, in 1go4, another 


and one called “Sous le Knout.” 


which he submitted to the Sonzogno contest, and 
which caused him untold trouble with Mascagni 
Tommasim, the com- 


and his publishers. Vincenzo 


poser of “Eguale Fortuna,” is a Roman, also about 
thirty years of age. In addition to these two novel- 
ties, the management of the Costanzi also proposes 
to give the “Leggenda delle sette torri,” by Alberto 
Gasco, the well known music critic of the Tribuna; 
by Riccardo Zandonai, and “Fedra,”’ by 
d’Annunzio Pizetti. The the 
novelty promised for the San Carlo, of Naples, and 


*Maelenis,” 


and latter is great 
Salomea Kruceniski has been selected to create the 


title part 


the New York 


rribune, talking of the fifth symphony which was 


ReEPROACHFULLY, the critic of 


performed at the recent Philharmonic concert, says 
as follows: “Its fateful chief motive, students of 
symphonist are now told by the analyst to 
for the 
the 


the great 


romantic attachment 


” 


with his 


associate 


Countess Brunswick We were waiting for 
rribune critic to find fault with his successor, the 
new program analyst of the Philharmonic Society, 
and now our expectations are fulfilled, proving that 
we are keen students of the essential phases of hu 
man nature and understand always how to make al 
lowances for the personal equation in New York 
music criticism. As a matter of fact, for the first 
time, the Philharmonic Society now possesses pro 
gram glossaries that mean something, that are mu 
sically authoritative and unassailable from the lit 
erary standpoint. The former turgid, rambling, dry 
and unilluminative compilations which, in the shape 
of 


many of those Philharmonic patrons who read them, 


“programmatical annotations,” used to annoy 


were out of date and disturbing. Their going has 


not been mourned very audibly 
cephalic 
Rocnester, N. Y 


chestra 


has it 


ind very recently the seas 


too, symphony or- 
m was opened 
Dvorak’s 
Schumann’s fourth symphony, 
‘Va'se 


Of the performance the Rochester Po:t 


there under Herman Dossenbach with 


“Carnival” overture 


larnefelt’'s “Praeludium” and Rubinstein’s 


Caprice ti 


Express has this to say in the way of comment: 


“From the opening measures of the Dvorak over 
ture the new order of things became evident; the 
orchestra had been rehearsed to do its director's 
will; the attack was precise, the tone of the various 
sections had unity of color and due proportion to 
the whole; the whole quality of sound is improved, 
and quality of tone takes its rightful place along 
with amount of tone in the orchestra’s playing. Mr 
Dossenbach has authority in his readmgs and the 
orchestra obeys, and this is where good orchestral 


playing begins.” 
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THE ORGAN VERSUS THE ORCHESTRA. 








written an essay called 


Lierbert Spencer has 
Vlusical Heresies,” in which he has gone out 
way to show how inferior the orchestra is to 
un Krom among other statements we se 

lect a few of the more important 


components—the sensational and 
ationa One part of the impression it produces 


haracter of the tones, and the other 


the ‘mode of combination of the tones 


’ersons who go to concerts to hear fine voices 
compositions which are sung are in 
that is to 


But to re 


ther than the 
rested in the sensational side of music 


the side that appeals to the senses. 


if the executive skill to be gained, 
pecially by the instrumentalist, is skill in producing 
» most perfect way, or, as on the 
ations of tones: the relational element of 
the music predominates in his thoughts. Still more is 
with the composer. In his mind the relational 
exclusive element while he de 
at | ideas shall be expressed in fine tones, and 
priately varied, yet, as composer, he is almost 


arrangements of tones, suc 


ine simultaneous, as will « mvey his ideas [he 
name composer implies this. Hence it happens that 
measure the composer, and in large measure the 
rformer, when judging of a musical effect, thinks more 
characters than of its sensational char- 
Paganini will take greater pride in his mar 
xterity of arm and finger than in the timbres of 
tones, though he desires that these also shall be good 
arly a Beethoven, when listening to a symphony 
e has composed, will receive greater gratification from 
beautiful successions and complexes of its notes than 
f the various instruments, however good 
may be llence, then, musicians of both classes 
irily tend t ervalue the relational elements. If 
lational elements are good they will be apt to con 
ne defects in the sensational elements: witness the way 
which they tolerate the grunts made in playing a forte 
age on the double bass 
mong sequences of the implied tendency, one is their 
tation of the violin and forgiveness of its grave de 
ts It is currently called a pertect instrument—pertect 
the sense that it expresses with facility all the rela 
tional elements of music—all the varieties of contrasts 
ind kinds of contrasts among tones But the poorness ot 


tones themselves erlooked To this con 


vent of musicians with an instrument so imperfect in 
igh perfect in its relational expressiveness, we 
na f the characters of orchestras; since in them 
he tone { stringed instruments so greatly predominate 
\Ve are aul OF -us composers and musicians included, 
sught up in passive acceptance of ideas, sentiments, and 
and social, and | may here add 
rtistic We accept the qualities of orchestral music as in 
1 sense necessary, never asking whether they are or are 
ill that can be desired. But if we succeed in escaping 

n these influences of custom, we may perceive that or 


stras are very defective. Beauty they can render; grace 


ey can render: delicacy they can render; but where is 
where is the grandeur There is a lack of 
ate impressiveness. Think of the volume and quality 
coming from an organ, and then think of 
ing from an orchestra. There is a massive emo 


n produced by the one which the other never produces 


, cannot get dignity from a number of violins 
Farther on Spencer asserts that the real cause of 
the inferiority of the orchestra to the organ is the 
ck of bass in the orchestra 
\s a masculine trait, deep tones are associated with 


power, and their effect is therefore relatively imposing 
it needs but to recall a part of an 


h the upper tones only are used 


to see that it litt f the dignity and grandeur remain 
Necessarily, therefore, in a rchestra, while the sounds 
f the violins are predominant, the trait of dignity is 


It must be that the average music lover prefers 


the beauty, grace and delicacy of the orchestra to 
the grandeur of the organ. The feminine seduc 
tiveness Of fhe one attracts more than the masculine 
impressiveness of the other. 


denying beauty, grace and delicacy to the organ 


But we are far trom 


Sitting in the Old First Presbyterian Church not 
long ago during one of Dr. Carl's organ recitals 
we were struck with the variety of orchestral tone 
color a master of the organ can give the music with- 
out losing that breadth and grandeur which are the 
especial characteristics of the organ. 

It occurred to us that if Herbert Spencer could 
have seen the crowded condition of the church at this 
one hundred and fiftieth free recital by William C. 
Carl he might modify somewhat his complaint that 
the orchestra gets all the attention and the organ 
the neglect. Orchestral concerts are managed on a 
more commercial basis, Famous conductors are 
engaged and the concerts are extensively advertised 
in the newspapers. But unless the organ happens 
to be in a concert hall the organist has to contend 
with all the commercial and spectacular disadvan- 
tages of a church. He must play to an audience 
that from habit and restrictions is forbidden to ap- 
plaud ina church. That tumultuous enthusiasm of 
a crowd of ten thousand persons, cheering a Bach 
organ fugue, such as we have witnessed in the Al- 
bert Hall, London, can never inspire the organist or 
stir up the congregation at a recital in a church. 
Chis fact in itself makes Dr. Carl’s recitals in the 
Old First Presbyterian Church all the more potent 
a testimony of the solid esteem in which the organ 
is held when played by an artist of commanding 
rank. It is barely nine years since Herbert Spencer 
died, but possibly half a century since the essay 
herein quoted was written. During this half cen- 
tury the orchestra has experienced some remarkable 
developments in breadth and power. Surely tne 
orchestras of Kings Richard | and Richard II are 
not lacking in dignity and grandeur whenever it 
suits the purposes of those composers to be dignified 
and grand. “Die Meistersinger” and “Tod und 
Verklarung” contain passages that would not dis- 
grace the power and shock the dignity of any organ. 

Che organ has qualities and characteristics, how- 
ever, which no other instrument or combination of 
instruments can ever possess. 

We can sit through a Wagnerian music drama 
with orchestra, singers and scenery; we can turn 
with equal or greater pleasure to a symphony con- 
cert with orchestra without singers or scenery; we 
can be carried away by the violin playing of Ysaye 
and Kreisler and Elman; we can enthuse and de- 
light in the piano playing of Godowsky, Galston, 
Paderewski and d’Albert, yet there are times when 
the organ makes an appeal such as no other instru- 
ment makes. At one of Dr. Carl’s recitals we asked 
ourselves whether Milton, if he was alive today, 
would write such praises of the modern orchestra 
as he wrote in those immortal lines about the or- 
gan: 

But let my due feet never fail 

lo walk the studious cloisters pale, 
And love the high embowéd roof, 
With antic pillars massy proof, 

(nd storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light: 

There let the pealing organ blow, 

lo the full voic’d choir below, 

In service high, and anthems clear, 

\s may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all heav'n before mine eyes. 


a HO 


GUSTAVE CHARPENTIER, the composer, was form- 
ally admitted recently as Massenet’s successor to 
the Académie des Beaux-Arts. The composer of 
“Louise” drove up to the institute in a taxi and 
after running the gauntlet of the photographers, 
says the Paris Presse, he was welcomed on behalf 
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of his fellow members by an appropriate speech 
from the secretary, Henri Roujon. 


HINTS TO SONG COMPOSERS. 


A correspondent asks us to tell him what Mac- 
Dowell’s method was with regard to the selection 
of his poems for music and his choice of vowels 
and syllables for high notes and accent, 

Our correspondent probably knows Opie’s fa- 
mous answer to the young painter who asked him 
how he mixed his colors: “With brains, sir.” 

Now, the real reason why MacDowell’s songs are 
what they are is due more to brain than to any 
acquired method. At the same time it is certain 
that composers have some system and do not de- 
pend entirely on that will-o’-the-wisp, inspiration. 

To begin with, a composer must be able to create, 
or compile, a melody. If he cannot do that, he can- 
not begin. 

Let us grant, however, that the would-be song 
writer is melodically gifted, and has had the neces- 
sary theoretical preparation. He feels moved to 
write a song and he looks for a lyric worthy of his 
prowess. 

His first endeavor should be to find a poem with 
a sentiment suitable for musical expression. Let us 
suppose that the sentiment is all that could be de- 
sired. 

He must bear in mind that many a fine sonnet and 
other poems are written for the eye and are in- 
tended only for the inner ear of the reader. How- 
ever beautiful the expressions are, and clear the 
meaning is, the poem is full of sentences that are 
far too long for singing. The physical limitations 
of the human lungs make it necessary for the singer 
to break up the lines into fragments in a manner 
never intended by the poet. The composer learns in 
time that the short sentence and the short phrase are 
far more readily set than the compound sentence 
and the long phrase are. Byron’s lines: 

“When we two parted, 
In sorrow and tears, 
Half broken hearted, 
To sever for years,” 
are capable of any kind of treatment by the com 
poser, and lend themselves admirably to musical re- 
quirements. But the unexperienced composer who 
attempts to set Shakespeare’s sonnet, beginning thus, 
“When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past,” 
will find himself handicapped by the long sentences. 
It is the rarest thing to find a satisfactory and 
singable song written to a lyric with pentameter 
lines—that is to say—lines with five accents, like the 
Shakespeare lines. 

The Shakespeare sonnet quoted from is of a far 
higher plane of thought and dignity of style when 
read in silence without music. But when sung, the 
Byron lines will be found’ to contain fewer sibilants 

that is to say—-S sounds, which mar singing with 
hisses. The sibilant is an enemy of symphony and 
should be minimized as much as possible, or elimi- 
nated altogether. The three words “sessions sweet 
silent” are very difficult to sing with beauty of tone. 
A number of consonants coming together are fre- 
quently objectionable from a vocal point of view. 
Only a great master of the art of singing could save 
the two words “things past” from disaster if they 
came on two high notes. The th is not so bad; 
but the thin tone of the i, followed by ng, and end- 
ing with s, make “things” an abominable singing 
word. <A word like that ought to come on an 
unimportant note in the lower medium register of 
the voice. The composer must bear in mind that 
Ah is the best vowel for every and any vocal effect ; 
and the nearer to Ah the vowel sound is, the better 
it is for the singer and the tone. On low notes a 
composer may use Awe effectively, and on soft, 
medium register notes the closed sound of oo can 
be very beautiful. Very high notes on ee are de- 
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testable, and on Awe next to impossible. In fact, 
the singer can only do himself justice in his top 
It is for this 
reason alone that so many songs have Ah me, Ah 
It will be 
seen from the foregoing that the selection of the 


notes on the natural open vowel Ah. 
and such expressions on the high notes. 


vowel sounds lays a serious restriction on the free- 
dom of the composer. The composer who neglects 
these restrictions, however, is jeopardizing the life 
of his song. But, to be sure, most songs are paper 
songs, and not practical songs. 

There is another difficulty that besets the path of 
No 
composer worthy the name can afford to ignore the 
His musical phrases 


the song writer—the elocution of the poem. 


correct elocution of his poem. 
should coincide with the verbal phrases ; the accents 
come on the correct accents 


on the music must 


of the words. As a rule composers attend to this 
matter in a general sort of way, though most songs 
have a mistake or two in the elocution of the words 

In the days of Handel, for instance, a composer 
would not hesitate to put “and” on the first of the 
measure, and for a whole measure. We cannot do 
these things with impunity today. 

Composers of today must make the musical ac 
cents coincide with the accents of the syllables 
Arthur Sullivan used to make rhythmical studies of 
the lyrics he had to set, and mark down on paper 
as many rhythms as he could make fit the words he 
Having chosen a rhythm, he 

No doubt Sullivan could 
have written his melody to the words without a 


wished to compose to. 
wrote a melody to fit it 
rhythmical study. But it is good to give more than 
a passing thought to the rhythm, and the composer 
who settles the matter of rhythm first is far less 
likely to put false accents on his words than is the 
composer who trusts to chance to get the rhythm 
right while his mind is occupied with melody and 
harmony. Every composer of even the least ex- 
perience has his own method of composing, and a 
good many composers would find Sullivan’s method 
disconcerting. The fact remains, however, that Sul- 
livan got his accents right. 

In America, where the standard of speaking is 
not so high as it is in England, where there are so 
few foreigners using broken English, it is especiall) 
necessary for the song composer to study his words 
carefully before he begins his music. We so often 
find American songs with incorrect accents that 
we take this opportunity of mentioning the fact 
The word romance, for instance, has the accent on 
the second syllable. Some American, or naturalized 
American, composer put the accent on the first syl 
lable. Not long ago we met with a musical comed) 
song with the word terpsichore set as a three syl 
lable word, with the accent on chore, notwithstand 
ing the fact that the lyric had the word hickory at 
the end of the next line to rhyme with terp-si’-co-re 

We mention these mistakes in order that com 
posers may take the trouble to look up every word 
in a pronouncing dictionary before they begin the 
task of setting a poem to music. It will show th 
composers how often they are wrong in the spoken 
language. If an American had to set to music the 
word address he might easily make the mistake of 
putting the accent on the first syllable because he 
hears so many Americans pronouncing it that way 
But no American dictionary gives that pronuncia 
tion.. We believe, therefore, that the composer will 
save himself from much criticism by taking the 
trouble to settle carefully the pronunciation of every 
word, no matter how certain he feels about it. Cor- 
rect rhythm is within the reach of every composer, 
even though the higher gift of melody has been 
denied him. 





Persinger with Schubert Club. 

At a concert to be given by the Schubert Club of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., December 12, the soloist of the evening 
will be Louis Persinger, the well known violinist, while 
Madame Hall-Whytock, A. A. G. O., will assist as solo 


organist. 

















that the writer of these 


a Sunday night concert, for he prefers to 


It is not often vagrant com 


ments goes to 


spend the Sabbath evening rather in prayer and pious 
meditation, as Don Keynoté might say with a profound 
bow. But the magic name of Godowsky lured to more 


and s the said pencille: 


careless 


worldly delights last Sunday 


found himself following the crowd through the 


portals of the Metropolitan Opera House. Examination 


of the program revealed announcement of the “Third 
Sunday Concert, December 1, under the direction of 
Adolph Rothmeyer,”’ and unfamiliarity with that worthy 


gentleman’s name started the scribe atouring through th« 


lobbies in search of information until he met a _ vocal 


teacher who explained: “Rothmeyer is one of the violin 


ists in the orchestra. It’s wonderful how some peopl 


In the “Mignon” overture by Thomas and the 


Adolph Rothmeyer 


come up.” 
second Hungarian rhapsody by Liszt, 
came up fully to what any reasonable person could expect 
of a conductor in such naive and entertaining music, and 
in a string orchestra transcription of Wagner's “Album 
blatt,” 
refined tonal shadings as the 


leader and men agreed on tasteful phrasing and 


proper means to the correct 


interpretative end. C. E. le Massena was the transcriber 
of the “Albumblatt,” and he also came up to 
Musica C 
showed subtle knowledge of the string phases of 


Old like Herbert Witherspoon 


Anna Case emphatic features of the 


expectations 


for he is a graduate from THE OURIER staff and 
orche Ss 
friends 


tration musical 


and formed other 
Mr. Witherspoon in selections from Verdi's “|! 
and Miss 
The With 


erspoon singing art is the result of long years of 


evening, 
Vespri Siciliani,” and Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,’ 
Case in arias from “Mireille” and “Traviata.” 

training 


by exceptional musical intelligence 


and experience guided 
that 
listeners and to stimulate their applaus 


One felt 


and therefore vocalist never fails to give pleasure 


cultured 


to his 
as last Sunday’s concert proved all over again 


like applauding Miss Case as soon as she stepped on the 


stage, for she possesses that pulchritude which causes even 
music critics to allow her a mental handicap of 90 per 
cent. before she utters a single note. Miss Case demon 
strated her ability, though, to stand on her vocal merits 


without any appeal on the score of personal attractiveness 





Ht 














WITHER BOON AND 


was amazed to observe how round 


and mellow the Case middle register has become, hi 


and the 


present writer 


yw well 


controlled and sympathetic the high tones, how true and 


facile the coloratura, and how reposeful and finished the 


general manner of conception and delivery. Every nots 


heard in this young woman’s singing points surely to star 
dom at no very distant date 


the Walkttre” 
together, they did not matter so much 


Carl Burrian’s excerpts from 


were two in number, and as they came 


Your humble ser- 


vant does not march in the train of Carl Burrian’s ad 


mirers, and thought his voice very Dresden, his musical 


Fisenbahngesellschaft, his 
Vorverkaufbillethandel, and his 
Munchenerhofbrauschencklokal 


re ading decidedly 


of the 


presentation 
text eXce edingly 


appearance unmistakably 









But then there came Leopold Godowsky, and that’s an 
ther paragraph 
nae 

In the Liszt E flat piano concerto the gigantic Godow 
Ky gave a truly leviathan performance, making the most 
of the many bravura opportunities in which that imperis! 
ably brilliant work abo and setting forth the romanti 
undercurrent with such ty and earnestne that it re 
issumed all its inherent dignity ften le nder th 
hands of virtuosi who play the Liszt mposition with dis 
taste and condescensior rr er was a thing 

nmering beauty in the G w sh | ent, and the 
na ection represented a ; i { techni 
vin tor speed ind i iracy could 1 t ave been 
celled. Just here let it be set down the records that 
s an exponent of the trill, whether with one hand or two 
Godowsky knows no equal. The palpitant listeners outdid 
the Liszt finale in dinful clamor and seduced the piat 
into giving as encores his sensational Liszt “Campanell 
nd the same composer's lovely F minor etude, playe 
with h fines touch and such enchanting color ef 
fects that it recalled the other memorable performance 
of the morceau when Paderewski played ii at a Carnegi 
Hall Saturday mating almost a decade ag 

mRe 

From Philadelphia come well authenticated 
he colossal reading given there of tl Beet G ma 

concerto last week, wit Godowsky t the | in 
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Stokowski at the baton. Godowsky used his own ca- 
denza 
ene 
Philadelphia reports, furthermore, the case of a girl 


named Margaret Varley, fourteen years old, who, “while 
emicoma, possesses the ability to sing as 
though she were More frequent is that 
ther musical phase, of prima donnas who while singing 
were in a 


in a tate ot 


a prima donna.” 


the ability to appear as though they 
tate ol emicoma 
gene 
After all, what harm is there in allowing Oscar Ham- 
ersiein to give opera in English? Who would find out 
he was doing it? 
nme 
speaking, Gottfried Galston rather 
od cigar than hear the “Ah, fors’ é lui” aria. 


would 


k Isidore Braggiotti % 
nee 
Just as every daily has its “Pro Bono Publico,” its 
Veritas” and its “Old Subscriber,” so Tue Musica 
Courter has its Algernon Ashton He is in evidence 


again this week with a contribution showing extraordinary 


powers of observation and _ insight Animadverts Al- 


November 17, 1912 
1 Holmdale Road, 
West Hampstead, N. W 


LONDON 


lo The Musical Courier: 
1 ° a 
Is it not rather a remarkable circumstance that the four 
greatest and most studies, 
namely, Clementi, Cramer, Czerny and Chopin, all bear 
with the letter C? There are, of 


famous composers of piano 


names commencing 

course, other celebrated and delightful writers of piano 
studies, such as Heller, Bertini and Henselt, but the four 
I have previously mentioned are unquestionably by far 


the most illustrious 
faithfully, 
ALGERNON 


Yours very 
ASHTON, 


nRnre 


happened to see Algy’s letter lying on our 
“Well, that isn’t remarkable, because, af 


A cellist who 
desk remarked 


ter all, the father of the piano was old man Clavichord 
See?” Which forever disposes of the folk belief that a 
ellist has no sense of humor 
nner 
lo some persons it will appear much more remarkable 


a New York theater called the Olympic the reign- 
Marion's Dreamland 


that at 
ing attraction consists of “Dave 


nne 


And, speaking of names for theaters, the imagination of 

very high who called their 
houses Thirty-ninth Street Theater and Forty-eighth 
Of course, they will plead the excuse that 
[wenty-third street, Mur- 


those managers did not soar 
ine 
Street Theater 
Fifth avenue, Seventh avenue, 
Hill, Broadway, Union square, Herald square, Lincoln 
quare, ete, all have lent their names to homes of the 
Alhambra, Plaza, Casino, Lyccum and Moulin 
Rouge are exotic enough to please any foreigner. The mil- 
lionaires go in for hotels rather than for theaters, as we have 
nly the Astor, and not the Vanderbilt, the Belmont and 
the others. Some good names with a home ring and local 
ipplication are Colonial, Knickerbocker, New Amsterdam, 
Republic, American, National, Columbia, Fulton 
To dub a theater The Playhouse is like put- 
skyscraper and labeling it Business Build 
Best 
of all is the custom of perpetuating in that fashion the 
Other great actors so 


drama 


Liberty 
nd Hudson 

ting up an office 
ing, or erecting a huge caravansary entitled Hotel 


ame of a great actor, like Garrick 


honored in New York are Julian Eltinge, George Cohan, 
Maxine Elliott, Joe Weber and David Kessler. 

nee 

Also one admires the titular ingenuity displayed in the 

appellations Bijou Theater, Little Theater, New Theater 
(until recently) and Grand Theater. Why not Old Thea- 
ter, Narrow Theater, Three Story Theater, Concrete The- 
ater, Stuffy Theater and Empty Theater? 

nae 


Robert H. Davis, playwright ‘and 
itta Ruffo really is an Irishman named Terence Rafferty 
eRe 

For the collection of master rhymes, please note “listen” 
and “mission” at “The Sun Dodgers,’ Broadway Theater. 
nner 

When one speaks of “Strauss, of waltz fame,” it no 
longer is certain that the term refers to Johann. Oscar 
has written several cracking good three-quarter dances, and 
Richard turned the trick successfully in ‘“Rosenkavalier” 
and “Ariadne auf Naxos,” 

Re 

After Leopold Godowsky’s recital at Carnegie Hall, last 
week, he went to his hotel and gave an impromptu concert 
of two hours for some piano sharps who were as eager as 
lelen’s babies to look inside the works. While the player 
was exhibiting some of his most mystifying witchcraft in 
combining four themes and inducing them to dwell to- 
gether in peace and harmony, Rubin Goldmark said: ‘Tell 
us, Godowsky, where on earth do you get your counter- 
point from, and how in creation do you make it sound 
hke that?” By way of answer the pianist replied: “I do 
it with five themes sometimes,” and brushed off in illustra- 
tion a passage that looked as though it were being per- 
formed by a centipede. 

ReRe 

Anybody who knows his Missouri will not be surprised 
to hear that when a young man of that State wished Ar- 
thur Hartmann to play the berceuse from “Jocelyn” not 
long ago, he sent a request slip asking for the “Recluse from 


editor, swears that 


Joplin,” 
nere 

Sir Martin Conway cables to the British Government 
that he has found in Mexico the remains of a Mongolian 
city which dates from 3,000 B. C. If he searches dili- 
gently among the ruins he surely will discover the bones of 
the first orchestral player who considered himself a better 
musician than the conductor. 


A society has been formed for the prevention of useless 


giving. For instance, why give Bruckner symphonies? 
ee 
Great as the Brahms B flat piano concertoj must be 


considered, can anyone get away from the resemblance 
of the opening of its last movement to Bendel’s good old 
“Cascade de Chaudron”? And attractive as Leschetizky’s 
“Intermezzo” in octaves sounds, is it possible to dodge 
the fact that its theme is one of the best episodes in that 
same last movement by Brahms? Thus does all melody 
constitute one vast family, 


RRre 


Cleveland, Ohio, has morning musicales modeled on the 
concerts of that character given every winter at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in New York. Mrs. Felix Hughes! is the 
manager of the Cleveland enterprise, and part of her 
activity is described as follows by the News of that city: 
“Mrs. Hughes was on hand early to supervise arrange- 
It must have been as early as 9.30, though nobody 
She had the cuspidors removed 


ments, 
knows how she did it 




















As Parsifal. 








HERR DONNERWURST 


At home. 





from the lobby near the ballroom entrance, on the theory 
that people don’t expectorate when in society.” 
nRe 
“He has engaging qualities.” 
“What makes you think so?” 
“He’s a manager.” 
neue 
There is to be a Nobel prize some day, too, for the 
person or persons who discover the meaning of the plots 
in “Trovatore,” “Magic Flute” and “The Masked Ball.” 
gare 
“Mother, how did Amfortas get hurt?” 
“Hush! People are looking at you.” 
“Why did Kundry wish to kiss Parsifal?” 
“Keep quiet, I told you. You are disturbing our neigh- 
bors.” 
“Why are the young men forbidden to go into Klingsor’s 
garden?” 
“Shut up! 
the music?” 


Will you eat your chocolates and listen to 


near 
consecrational festival play too 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


And “Parsifal” is a 
sacred for Broadway. 


Grand Opera in Brooklyn 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


“Aida,” November 30. 
For the third subscription night in Brooklyn by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, “Aida” was presented with 
the following cast: 





Oe Ns Pacic pid wacals MUR ns Uno 6.00 00. 0ucshhnkabwdead ¥aneudant Giulio Rossi 
PRONE oc ks dieses .....Louise Homer 
| BRO NSE ae > ee ee ee Marie Rappold 
Radames .....Leo Slezak 
Ramfis .... ‘ ...Leo Rothier 
Amonasro ............ vhaw'e’ vu cues oc etiveeeene ee 
ea, cnacacacatdateubaunvssuasekheen Angelo Bada 
en esas ea nds an ved mechewhee news oes heen Anna Case 


While the smaller stage of the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music does not allow for the complete setting of “Aida” 
as it is given at the huge Metropolitan in Manhattan, the 
singers are heard to much better advantage in the smaller 
auditorium on this side of the East River. This opera is 
one of Signor Gatti-Casazza's prides, and for this per- 
formance the ensemble was thoroughly satisfying. As an 
operatic production, “Aida” was intended by Verdi as a 
work for the élite of the musical world, as his “Il Trova- 
tore” was designed for masses. Written to order by the 
ruler of Egypt about 1870, and mounted so lavishly, 
“Aida” has become the Verdi creation which has attracted 
the aristocratic tastes in most countries; it is the most 
popular of all the Verdi operas in musical Germany, and 
because of the dignified German language and _ the 
Egyptian setting, is nearly as impressive as when sung in 
Italian. 

All of the singers last week have sung these roles on 
other occasions. Marie Rappold’s limpid soprano was 
heard at its best in the “O Patria Mia” in the Nile scene, 
which was exquisitely rendered, and created so much en- 
thusiasm that Mr, Sturani was obliged to halt the per- 
formance until quiet was restored. Rappold’s brilliant 
high tones helped, too, in the duets in the third and fourth 
acts. Dramatically, Madame Rappold has improved greatly 
her impersonation of Aida; she showed that she could 
seek vengeance when compelled by the cruel destiny that 
Fate meted out to her. Gilly’s Amonasro is forceful, and 
the baritone’s singing was more than gratifying, for he 
at least never “ranted” with his voice, a fault so common 
in moments of intense passion. Singing should never 
descend to the level of screaming; when it reaches that 
level it surely loses most of its charm. 

Mr. Slezak was every inch a warrior, but sang too ex- 
plosively at times. Madame Homer's Amneris suffered 
from the same faults. She was too stressful of voice, 
and her acting, too, left much to be desired in point of 
subtlety. The ordinary woman scorned may fly in a rage, 
but an Egyptian princess would hardly, under such trying 
circumstances, show herself so tigerish; regal hauteur, 
commanding dignity and high bred resignation are the 
attributes that one would expect from a daughter of the 
Pharaohs in meeting the situations in this story. 

Anna Case, as the invisible priestess, sang tunefully in 
a voice that was of golden sweetness. The other parts 
were admirably acted and sung, and the conductor did his 
work well. Some persons in the audience, who, perhaps, 
witnessed a performance of “Aida” for the first time, 
laughed out loud when the dusky slaves in Amneris’ 
boudoir get up and dance before her. The scenery used 
for this production is that which the Metropolitan carries 
on the road tours; it is correct in color and design, but, 
of course, far less lavish than that made for the great 
Metropolitan stage. 





Utrecht (Holland) will have a series of nine orchestral 
concerts this winter, under the directorship of Wouter 
Hutschenruyter. 
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GRAND OPERA 


IN NEWY RK 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 


“Trovatore,” November 27. 

“Trovatore,” usually placed in juxtaposition with Wag- 
ner during Thanksgiving week, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, was sung for the first time this season Wednesday 
evening (Thanksgiving Eve) with the attached cast: 


PIE” ‘Sui. ci.c Busees cadences sents tétincadbuiees contubabens Marie Rappold 
Azucena ..... .Leuise Homer 
Inez Emma _ Borniggia 
SD. cans yokedbgacatianesbechedous .Leo Slezak 
Ii Conte Di Luna . Pasquale Amato 
Ferrando ..... ..Giulio Rossi 
| Sa RACES aE eee ay Pietro Audisio 


Un Zingaro . Vincenzo Reschiglian 


Conductor, Giuseppe Sturani 

Two types of music lovers remain faithful in their al- 
legiance to Verdi's old battlehorse; the one class is repre 
sented by the men and women of all ages whose idea of 
music is melody; the other class consists of the over- 
whelming body of Italians who are swayed by every bar 
of the score and the incomprehensible “plot.” Although 
produced the night before Thanksgiving, “Trovatore” at- 
tracted an audience much larger than that which assem 
bled two nights before for “The Girl of the Golden West” 
(reviewed in THe Musicat Courier last week). What 
does this foreshadow? Puccini’s melodrama is scarcely 
three years old, and while presented at our proud operatic 
establishment with singers like and the 
public seems less interested in it than in “Trovatore,” 
which had its premiere in Rome sixty years ago—January 
19, 1853. 

If the story of “Trovatore” matched the score the work 
would continue to appeal to educated musicians and to 
those towering intellects who demand that the literary 
value or dramatic significance of libretti shall to 
some extent equal the musical settings. This is one point 
for the vociferous advocates of English opera to think 


Caruso Amato, 


opeta 





about. In “Trovatore” 
utterly stupid plot, 
has 
sixty years, whereas some of the most polished and schol 


Verdi wrote a great score to an 
a plot which nobody ever unraveled 
“Trovatore” weathered the musical upheavals for 
arly literary effusions as foundations for opera books have 
the 
mass of 


account of 

The 
sake of the 
voices and the beautiful airs these voices sing 
mass cares little for language, the 
divine art, and mere words cannot explain divine 
them. Verdi's “Trovatore” has endured for 
because of the inspired melodies. When these 
are sung by beautiful voices the musical world ever will 
turn out to hear them. 

Last Wednesday night all of the 
have become 


been consigned to untimely deaths on un 


inspired and commonplace scores. great 
people go to hear opera for the beautiful 
This great 
language of the 
art to 


save 
six decades 


melodies 


who appeared 
little 


romantic 


singers 


identified with their roles, therefore 


new remains to be said as the 


Duchess, 


Marie Rappold 
sang superbly. So far as the writer of this re 
view recalls, the American prima donna excelled all of her 
previous portrayals of this dignified part. The air in 
the second scene of the first act, “Tacea la notte placide,”’ 
created genuine enthusiasm and Madame Rappold showed 
herself to be a singer whose every tone is truly 
Her singing was even more beautiful in the 


musical 
difficult (the 
“D’amor 


most difficult aria in the whole opera) sull’ ali 


rosee” (“Borne on Love's Rosy Wing”), which occurs in 


the first scene of the fourth act. demon 
strations the listeners indicated that they appreciated this 
illustration of pure vocalization. Madame Rappold never 
did anything better at the Metropolitan. 

as the Count di Luna, is the 
potent forces engaged in lifting up this rather wearisome 


He is 


By their stormy 


Pasquale Amato, one of 


story to a logical basis a man, every inch of him 
and a magnificent actor with a voice always moving by 
its nobility snd depth. Amato’s singing of “Il Balen” 


= 29 


and it was some time before 
and Amato by 
me interested 


aroused a whirlwind ovation, 


order was restored; but singing is not all, 


his marvelous histrionic talents kept every 
} 


when he was on the stage 

If this heehee ic talent is considered as a factor in grand 
opera, it seems almost as rare as pearis in the common 
oyster shell. Will the operatic stage ever reach a point 
where all of the singers really act There are some sing 
ers who are actors, but their number is so limited that the 
majority of opera patrons have not seen enough of good 


histrionism in opera to distinguish between real dramatic 


skill and the kind of acting which expresses itself in rant 
ing, and exaggeration of utterance and gesture 

During the performance last week there was an endless 
variety of the turbulent sort of acting and it was appar 
ently liked by the auditors, but real judges with correct 
standards were not convinced and felt grieved at the in 
artistic display 

“Trovatore’” was handsomely mounted and the chorus 
sang with vigor and in tune. Sturani leads this work as 
if he enjoyed it, and he was warmly applauded by the 
house 

“Parsifal,” November 28 (Matinee). 

“Parsifal” was the Thanksgiving matinee offering, and 
the huge Metropolitan auditorium held a large and closely 
attentive holiday audience. This was the first performance 
of Wagner's festival play this season and the cast was 
is follows: 
Amfortas Hermann Weil 
Titurel Willi Hinshaw 
Gurnemanz Herber Witherspoon 
Parsifa Carl Burrian 
Klingsor Otto Goritz 
Kundry Olive Fremetad 
A Voice Florence Mulford 
First Knight Gra Julius Bayer 
Second Knight of the Gr William Hinshaw 
First Esquire Lenora Sparkes 
Second Esquire Marie Mattfeld 
Third Esq Albert Reiss 
Fourth Esq Lambert Murphy 
Kli rs ft wer Maidens 

Ss Groups 
{ i ‘ S 
First Gr Rita | 
| kk Dyck 
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f ; ° Bella Alten 
Gr Vera Curtis 
| Florence Mulford 
enty-four other Flower Maidens, The Brother 
Knight f the Grail, Esquires and Boys 
Conductor, Alfred Hertz 


is true that Wagner’s sincerity has sometimes been 
“Parsifal,” but this in no wise alters 





ecuted, and uplifting reading. Fremstad’s delineation of 
Kundry is familiar and has been discussed often in these 
columns 

Hermann Weil made his first appearance as Amfortas, 
singing and acting in a manner dignified and convincing. 
jurrian sang earnestly, but in action and appearance 
the ideal Parsifal. 


Carl 
failed to meet the requirements of 


to the Opera for anything but education or esthetic uplift. 
To them that form of music is purely an entertainment, 
and, considered from a utilitarian standpoint, they are right. 

Caruso’s Rodolfo has become an institution at the Met- 
ropolitan, and both because of the refined singing and im- 
passioned acting which he puts into the role, it deserves 
to be considered one of his best. He had an effective aid 
in Lucrezia Bori, who gave to Mimi the right touch of 
delicate sentiment and vocalized the lyric measures of the 
part with rare taste and charm. Dinh Gilly, always satis- 
fying as to voice, and now an actor of resource and au- 
thority, furnished capital comedy with Bella Alten, gay, 
vivacious, coquettish and in command of a singing style 
which enables her to do all kinds of music equally well, 
from Wagner to Puccini, and from Humperdinck to Wolf- 
Ferrari. 

Adama Didur and Andrea de Segurola were the other 
outstanding members of the cast, and contributed imper- 
sonations distinguished by polished tone production and 
much subtle humor. 

Polacco, the conductor, showed thorough knowledge of 
the score, and glossed over some of its bare places by cen- 
tering the interest of the hearers on the varied nuances 
and suave playing of the orchestra 


“KonigsKinder,” November 29. 


Humperdinck’s melodious fairy opera received its 
second presentation for this season last Friday evening 
with the familiar cast, as follows 
The King’s Son Carl Jorn 
fhe Goose Girl Geraldine Farrar 
The Fiddler .-Otto Goritz 
The Witch Lila Robeson 
The Woodcutter Adamo Didur 
The Broom Maker Albert Reiss 
A Child Cleo Gascoigne 
The Senior Councillor Marcel Reiner 
rhe Inn Keeper Antonio Pini-Corsi 
The Inn Keeper's Daughter Rita Fornia 
The Tailor Julius Bayer 
The Stable Maid Marie Matifeld 
Citizens, Councillors and their Wives, Burghers and their Wives 

Working Artisans, Players, Girls, Youths and Children 


Conductor, Alfred Hertz 
The Konigskinder symbolism is quite simple, while the 
music is tuneful and serves to entertain, thereby making 


The best orchestral efforts are 


its appeal naive and direct 

















t ed as regards 
fact that the opera has many impressive moments, William Hinshaw filled the dual roles of Titurel and Sec- 
the extraordinafy prelude (in which Wagner's ond Knight of the Grail, and did so in his accustomed 
f orchestration is revealed to a phenomenal de finished style. Florence Mulford, as A Voice, delivered 
e), the Good Friday and Holy Grail music, the scenes her few lines with a rich and sympathetic contralto voice 
Parsifal and Kundry in the first act, for Kundry and that inspired the desire to hear more of her lovely organ. 
r, and for Parsifal and the flower maidens; also Otto Goritz did nothing unusual as Klingsor, his voice, 
yrmer’s powerful amatory episode with Kundry in for one thing, hardly suiting this role. Lambert Murphy, 
th econd act, not to forget the washing of the poor Rita Fornia, Bella Alten, Lenora Sparkes, Marie Mattfeld, 
I's feet by the penitent Magdalen, and the healing of Albert Reiss and others fulfilled their various parts in 
\mfortas in the third act. Those are some of the really worthy fashion and added to the success of the afternoon. 
ig moments of the play that remain in one’s memory Alfred Hertz conducted preponderatingly. 
Considering the fact that “‘Parsifal” has endured for 
rty years Bayreuth, and about nine years in this “Boheme,” November 28 (Evening). 
there is ample reason for believing that it will pg ogotgo Nias ee 
1in in the repertory for many years to come because Schaunard -Adamo Didu: 
its music, and the dramatic appeal represented by its Benoit Paolo Ananian 
xed romantic and ecclesiastical atmosphere. Certain it ents eee tna mi 
at any rate, that the Good Friday and Holy Grail music > eet ".. Dink Gilly 
nust continue to be popular long after the opera may be = Cojjins Andrea de Segurola 
helved in the distant future \lcindoro Antonio Pini-Corsi 
It is a strange thought that Verdi wrote his “Otello” Musetta fella Alten 
ind “Falstaff” in his old age, demonstrating a complete atin cae Vigeanes: Caneyee 
departure from his earlier style, and Wagner produced Jecause of its romantic atmosphere, its picturesque char- 
Parsifal” also in the twilight of his life, and demon- acters, and the pathetic story which it unfolds, Murger’s 
trated his ability to utter a tonal speech which he had not story has become almost a classic, and it was to be expect- 
) d in his earlier works No wonder, then, that ed that sconer or later the librettist and composer would 
Vagner and Verdi stand out strikingly as the two great see in the work fruitful material for operatic exploitation. 
riginal and stimulating forces of opera Puccini seized the opportunity and made the most of it by 
The paramount feature of last week’s “Parsifal” was extracting from the Murger book the strongest of its epi- 
e unusual performance of Herbert Witherspoon, as sodes and dressing them in the kind of melodious garb and 
Gurnemanz. Mr. Witherspoon's thoroughly schooled, pol orchestration which are appealing enough to touch the sen- 
hed basso formed an impressive medium through which sibilities without making too strong a demand on the intel- 
nvey the elevated phrase llotted to the holy knight, lectual faculties. That is why “Boheme” at once struck 
nd the histrionic demands of Gurnemanz were also con the popular fancy, and it has remained a favorite work al 
entiously adhere by the favorite American basso, most from the day of its debut. There is no need to point 
set down to hi redit perhaps his finest achievement out to the discerning the defects of the Puccini stvle; as 
and opet It was a finely conceived, splendidly ex for the laymen, they would resent such analysis. They go 
! rH! 
y 
f 
f 
LEO SLEZAK 
* MAKING HIS 
a EXIT. 
; (Act Lene mm) 
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perhaps to be found in the beautiful preludes to each of 
the three acts, which eloquently Humperdinck’s 
mastery in instrumentation 


reveal 
Carl Jorn failed to bring out the poetry of the King’s 
Son, neither his voice nor acti 
Miss Farrar gave her well known performance of the 
The Witch was blessed with a sympathetic 
Lila Robeson, 


n being suited to the role 


Goose Girl. 


contralto voice, and the nator, a 
recent Metropolitan debutant, should be given opportunity 
to do more important things. Messrs 
infused much life into the entertainment, and Otto Goritz 
delineation of the Fiddler 
and Marie Matt 


acted their parts with fervor and 


impers 


Didur and Reiss 


gave his artistic 
Rita Fornia, as the 


feld as the Stable Maid 


customary 
Innkeeper’s daughter, 


finish. Cleo Gascoigne, as a Child, sang sympathetically 
and was altogether most winsome Alfred Hertz con- 
ducted, in the main, with unnecessary vigor 


The magnificent scenic effects in the Koénigskinder are 
a fine tribute to the stage department of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 


“Haensel und Gretel" and “Pagliacci,” Novem- 


ber 30 (Matinee). 


One of the so-called “double bills” was presented at the 


matinee last Saturday, “Hansel und Gretel” in place of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” forming the first part of the pro 
gram, with “Pagliacci” as the second half 

Che performance of “Hansel und Gretel” was an all 


Alten, De Mette, 
Albert Reiss and Goritz in*the cast, the only 
Mette, who took the part of 
the Sandmaennchen, showing beautiful quality of voice 


around good one with Mattfeld, Fornia 
Anna Case, 


newcomer being Stella De 





The conductor was Hertz 

In “Pagliacci,” Lucrezia Bori sang with fine tone and 
acted the part of Nedda delightfully. Caruso made his 
usual hit in his usual way. Scotti, for some reason proba 
bly best known to himse!f, appeared in the prologue it 
full evening dress. There is no reason why he should nov 
have done so, but it « not in the least enhance his sing 
ing, which, sad to state, was far from satisfactory In 
fact, the prologue fell decidedly flat, despite the fuil dress 
suit. The rest of the cast was completed by Bada and 
Reschiglian. Director Polacco deserves mention for his 
splendid handling of the orchestra 


“The Magic Flute,” December 2. 


Mozart’s overpowering genius has wrought a miracle at 
ur proud Metropolitan Opera House Monday evening 
when the fourth weck of the seas was opened with “The 
Magic Flute” (second performance si the re val). « 
patrons of the opera saw and heard things that were al 
most beyond credence. Certain singers who shriek and def 
the laws governing vocal training, and who dramaticall 
so often tear passion to tatters, were moved as if by som 
magical influence to sing mellifluous!y and t cording 
to the dictates of good taste and judgment The musica 
director, too, was under the spell of the heavenly muse; it 
was all music from beginning to end, together with pi 
torial effects that should arouse gratitude toward every 
body concerned in the revival of this masterpiece 
Schikaneder’s impossible tale does not matter much after 


th ntrolled 


ill. It is the music, the scenery, the c voices. the 
dancing and the air of innocent mirth that interests and 
charms. When the performance ended at 11 o'clock one 


felt as if a new musical sou! had been created; senses felt 
rejuvenated and the heart felt kindly even toward its foes 
It shtful performance 


gl 
pride should throb is production, since moré 





was a smooth and American 


than 


half of the singers in the cast are native born or belong to 
English speaking nations 

Edward Lankow, who received his al education in 
New York, loomed up magnificently again as Sarastr 
Ethel Parks, as the Queen of the Night, sang in tune and 


her coloratura was correct if not startling; Emmy Destinn 


has never appeared to so good advantage as in the role of 


Pamina—even her gestures were different from all of her 
previous undertakings; Vera Curtis as the First Lady 
Florence Mulford as the Second Lady, Louise Homer as 


the Third Lady, constituted a handsome trio, and sang their 


measures gracefully; Lenora Sparkes as the First Youth 


Anna Case as the Second Youth, Marie Mattfeld as the 
Third Youth, united in an inspiring ensemble, and indi 
vidually did good work; Slezak as Tamino was dignity 


personified; Putnam Griswold’s voice and art were most 
impressive as the venerable Narrator; Lambert Murphy’s 
musical tenor as the First Priest was m« Ott 
Goritz as Papageno, Bella Alten Par and Albert 


Reiss as the colored Monostatos, furnished the comedy el 


st agreeable 


agena 


as 








ments in abundance, and the Germans in the house were 
thoroughly amused when these personages were on the 
stage Scenically everything went without a hitch Let 
ls raise up our voices in thanksgiving that a Mozart opera 
has been revived so early in the season The Magic 
Flute’ has come to stay in the repertory of the Metropoli 


tan Although it rained in torrents Monday night, the au 


lience was large and there were many standees 





FRENCH OPERA IN NEW ORLEANS. 





New Oeteans, Lz November 2 ) 

Since its initial performance of recent date, the French 
Opera Company has been steadily growing in favor, M 
Lavolle, manager for Impresario H. Vaurigaud, having 
selected an aggregation of talent from which much pleas 
ure may be expected during the three month season 
Prominent among the singers are MM. Tharaud, Putzani, 
Montano, and Miles. Yerna, Therry, Avelly, Charpantier 
nd Cortez Due to illness, M haraud was not at his 
best on the opening night, when “La Juive” was sung, but 
two days later the young tenor came into his own by an 
mpassioned portraya! of Elea:z in Halévy’s melodious 
work Since then M. Tharaud has won successes in “II 
lrovatore” and “Carmen,” in which latter he made a pro 
found impression both as vocalist and an actor. M. Put- 
ani is a light tenor of ability, who knows how to sing 
with that charm which invariably appeals to the local pub 
1 He scored a fine success as Des Grieux in Massenet’s 
‘Nanon The greatest surprise of the entire company is 
M. Montano, who is now filling his third engagement heré 
The young baritone always possessed a voice of a rarely 
beautiful quality, but his most ardent admirers could not 
realize this Montano was the erstwhile comic opera bari 
ne of the past two seasons His voice has gained it 
olun i c 1 c Ss art t gh level It is 











PASQUALE AMATO 
tone, Metr itan Opera Company 
rumored that Boston has its « n this young man, t 
vhom the highest attainments possible As Athanel 
VM. Montano established a new record here Mile. Yern 
dainty little chanteuse ick suited for Manon, But 
terfly, Marguerite and other such roles. Mlle. Therry has 
1 warm dramatic soprano which she uses well She was 
mmediately acclaimed as an able artist Mile. Avelly 





nade her debut Azucena and pleased both the publi 
and the press. Marguerite Charpantier, noted especialls 
for her physical beauty and for her elaborate stage cos 
tumes, made a good impression in “Thais Her voice is 
most effective in the higher register The orchestra is a 
hig improvement upon that of last ir, M. Aloo. a con 
ductor of decided ability, holding his men with firm hand 
nee 
Ysaye and Be will appear in this cit n March 27 
nd April 12, respectivel These two celebrated artist 
will be heard under the cal management of Harry B 
tT eb 
nme 
Bentle Nicholson, recently returned from Californi 
nd formerly of this city i ne of the most artisti 
song recitals heard in a long time Mr. Nicholson's pr 
gram was worthy of the most discriminating calist, and 
» sav that did full justice to it is in no w Kage 
ting His Duparc songs were especially beautiful Mary 
V. Malon who stands pre-eminent among al profe 
. vanists, supported the singer her usual 
iP lid tvle 
zee 
Sielly Crassas, a Greek linist, g 1 ' nw 
he was assisted by Jane Foedor-Camoin. sopran und 
René Salomon, the talented young violinist, who anopeared 
the r f accompanist Mr. Crassas revealed the 
l ing he received from his maste César 
Thoms nd throughout the evening a tted hi el 
vell His tone is agreeable and his techn 1 
good Madame Foedor-Camoin sang with her 1 time 





3 


splendor of voice. Rene Salomon’s accompaniments we 
elightful 
neRre 
Che first Philharmonic concert will be hel Dec 
ber 2, with Zimbalist as the attracti e event 
awaited with interest by all lovers of musi t 
Harry B. I 


Op 





era in Phila 


delphia. 


-ond tt ten pert ul 
tan Opera Compa tf New Y N at the Mi po 
Opera House in P r was erformanc 
‘Madama Buttertf luesd eve g of last we 
The c mplete C was I \ 
( ( S ( line F 
Suzuk Rita } 
Kate Pink H M 
B. F. Pinke R lo M 
Sharpless ‘ S 
Goro Ange 
Yamad 
Lo Zio Bor nard B 
Yakuside Frances 
Commissari Imperia : R 
( S 

Miss Farrar’s interpretatior f poor ( ( Sa 
little Japanese lady whose sad ending is y | 
ng, 1s §s we known that r il ent 
necessary 

Riccardo Mart va 1 Splenm vol I aN g 
pleasure by his singing, but | ud on t ut tr 

tter is three yea! ibser at | wore t 
act That i ne time : dat tr ‘ 
snt it 

scott! gave ! lering + vie rat 

tupid role at best nd the minor parts were weil d 
Sturani, whose talents have always been highly ap} 

ited here \“ we it tne yn t 
stand and it goes wit t ing t ta 
vas well done ! lirectior 

M. H. Hanson Ends Extended Tour. 

M. H. Hansor {f the Concert Direct: M. H. Han 
returned to New York last week fr an ext ‘ We 
ern tour, during whi ‘ ed s ng okin 
Gottfined Galst Leon R Max P f nd Ma 
Rappold Mr ria t aid | nu 
mong the m al bs throughout the West Ma 
worme he said vere A king hard t ring ittract 
t their sect ind in tl they we e t | 
throug the g rantee 1! s which the ed 

Mr. Hans las arranged ft ful er urse 
the artists under his management in Cleveland, ¢ 
and Springfield, Oh i i lianap I 

Died i eae err eer 17 adh 3 
Viexi Othe t W est nygag 
artist Leon | ' F Daven ‘ the 

neerts pla tt ‘ Mr Hlenry latthe 


Henriette Wakefield, the r an former 
the Metropolitan Opera Company t ng in 
this seas ler the manage t i the ( ncert 
ti M. H. Hans she ha een ked w 
waukee singing ciety t! 1 engagement Ww 
Schubert Choir f Toronto. Other ntra ha 
closed in Dayton, ¢ eland, Ol St. Loui 

o teaes meerts are to talk lene is nt 
uary 

Madame Wakefield eautif ‘ uttracting 
notice and she sings Ge ler with tl art 
German She ha et articular mend i 
rendition & the } hard Str 

CULP SAILS DECEMBER 28. 

Julia Culp, the Dut lieder vet who " 
America this se tor er first t te wi 
ror Liver for Ne y , Decembe the 
mania, of the Cunard lada Culp wiil bring 
t i\ los her panist, with het The singe 
P ioe Got Maw Wack enol 1t Carnegie Hal 

fter lar e Culp tour inder the 
ugement of Antonia Sawyer 

The concerts at the fourth season of the Sheffield 
land) Promenade concerts at the Albert Hall take 

n the following dates: October 29, November 26 
airy 28 and February 25. Excellent programs have 
drawn up. The first includes the “Meistersinger 
ture, Strauss’ “Tod und Verklarung,’ Saer 

ncerto in G minor British musi ref 
Flgar and Balfour Gardiner. The othe gr 
symphonies by Beethoven, Schumann and Brahms 


Rodgers is the conductor 





Henriette Wakefield's Concert Bookings. 
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(GRAND OPERA IN CHICAGO} 


AUDITORIUM. 
Last Tuesday evening, November 26, Chicago’s third 
season of grand opera was opened most auspiciously with 
presentation of Puccini Manon Lescaut.” The theater 


In the boxes, society women, 
friends, displayed 


crowded to its capacity 
husbands, brothers, and 
though the society reporters inform 


escorted by 


their gorgeous gowns 
; that “the dresses were not spectacular, and while many 
iewels were worn, there were none of them conspicuous.” 
Tae IcAL Courier being devoted to other things than 


fashion, the review on who was there and what they wore 


Mr 


relinquished to papers devoted to mode, and as to the 
gathering, it was in many respects the same as is always 
to be found when society and music lovers mingle to enjoy 
grand opera 

To say that the 
choosing “Manon Lescaut” for the opening of the season, 


would not be justified, as its reception proved icy until the 


management showed good judgment in 


onclusion of the third act, when the audience became 


somewhat interested, recalled the artists and Andreas Dip 
the 
tributes such 


pel, and Cleot came upon 
to acknowledge a warm reception. Floral 
as are generally included in a first performance, were be 

wed upon the principals, the conductor and the general 


This custom of sending flowers on the stage is 


mte Campanin, who stage 


manager 

deplorable as the utterance of “bravos’’ by paid yelpers, 
or the applause by the claque, which in Chicago is directed 
by a little man with red hair, who placed himself back of 
the parquet in the center stairway, and, assisted by a 
brigade of ushers, showed to the public who and where 


| “chef” is an Italian, 


they should applaud. Of course, the 
as that habit of using the claque is best known in Italy, 


but also enjoys popularity in the other Latin countries. It 


must be suppressed here for the benefit of everyone. The 
cast was as follows 
M Lescaut Carolina White 
Lesea Mario Sammarco 
Chevalier d ( Giovanni Zenatello 
nt Vittorio Trevisan 
Edmond Emilio Venturini 
Landlord Frank Preisch 
A, M cian .Ruby Heyl 
Ballet Maste Edmond Warnery 
\ Lamplighte Emilio Venturini 
ergear Nicolo Fossetta 
Captair Constantin Nicolay 
{ { fonte { par 

‘Manon Lescaut” had, on this occasion, its first hearing 
Chicag Puccini’s opera having been reviewed in Tur 
| a Courter, the work of this writer is somewhat 
implified, as his opinion coincides exactly with what was 
t n the verdict of one ot this paper's critics Puceini's 
Vianon probably Italian, but surely there never was a 
French demi-mondaine like the one portrayed in the music 
f Puccini, neither are any of the other characters true to 
life. Though the French belong to the Latin race, there 1s 
very little similarity of taste between the French and 
Italians. Manon's coquettishness and frivolity are not 
vell expressed in the music allowed her. The Lescaut 
iso is essentially Italian. The character loses its strength, 
as it does not really show the perverted gambler that 
Lescaut was in the story ol the Abbe Prevost As those 
ters, together with Des Grieux, are the impor 
their poor delineation in the Pucci version 

takes much from the real plot of the story 
Carolina White in the title role made a successful re 


She was in splendid voice and it is noticeable that 
her high register, which 

noted for its brillancy taken 
Miss White is one of the most popular 


inscribed in the 


ince last she was heard here 


ilwavs has been has on 


volume 
Chicago Grand 


the rostrum of 


Opera Company, and soon she will be one of Dippel’s big 
ler portrayal was excellent and she scored heavily 
the hit of the evening 


ssor ota robust tenor voice, which also has 


Des Grieux made 


enate s 


the charm of the lyric tenor Che role is well written tor 
itello and the tenor found in it much to his liking. In 

e third act roused the audience from the icy lethargy 
W had plunged during the two lengthy first 

ing was indeed remarkable, not only 

t irne ind sweetness of voice, but also 
rf true delivery and interesting personification 

of 1} rol fe was the backbone of the performance 


and won the Chicago public completely 


Sammarco voiced the Lescaut with his customary art, 
and though the role is one of the smallest in which this 
Italian baritone has been heard in Chicago, he gave the 


part predominance 
Venturini, in the dual character of the 
lamplighter, disclosed again a sweet and agreeable voice 
Rubv Hevl, who made her debut in the small part of a 
musician, sang exquisitely and won recognition through a 


Edmondo and 


sweet but full contralto voice. Another artist to make 
his debut was Trevisan, who was the Geronte. Signor 
Trevisan has a good basso voice, well suited for character 
parts, and he, too, shared in the success of the evening. 
Warnery, in a role far too small for his talent, sang well 
and showed terpsichorean ability as a ballet dancer. 

Nicolo Fossetta, Frank Preisch and Constantin Nicolay 
in minor roles completed the cast. 

Cleofonte Campanini conducted with vigor and accu- 
racy and directed his cohorts to victory. 

“Carmen,” November 27. 

sizet’s masterpiece was the second offering of the pres- 
ent season by the Chicago Grand Opera Company. Maria 
Gay was heard to best advantage in the title role, and 
while her personification of Carmen is totally different 
from that of other singers, its effect is nothing less than 
fascinating. Her Carmen may be called coarse and vulgar, 
yet it is true to life, and presents its allurements and its 
repellant features with equal insight and histrionic mastery 

Dalmores was the Don. His voice is fresher than last 
season and he made a very successful re-entree. The two 
principals outshone the other members of the cast, which, 
as a matter of record, was as follows: 


Don Jose ..Charles Dalmores 


Ne i. aks £0 cone ke we heey br cpinel cetecbisanae Hector Dufranne 
BIS Sad du'chis dy paecueesthdbadvakas ss téhsdeuces 0aeneueee Henri Segtt 
ED | cicasbieceeeatkehiies pacileksadticacsseaieae Desire Defrere 
Lillas Pastia ..Jean de Keyser 
CAE ncncdeedecduns dé dunusere¥ 6 sBebbeesebs<etdsdbanaon --»»Maria Gay 
PEND. wanccccsvavageapncsecste 0s ChccaWhavcevucudeeaes Jenny Dufau 
POE cclsecnabanapvdeysaven ad dnvedieeied ec ¢enevcetiae Edna Darch 
Mercedes ..Margaret Keyes 


Il Danecairo 
El Remendado 


Nicolay 


Daddi 


Constantin 
Francesco 
Marcel! Charlier. 


“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci,” November 28 (Matinee). 


The climate of Chicago is inclement for many of the art- 
ists of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, this being 
hown by the slip in the program, announcing that, owing 
to the indisposition of several artists, many changes were 
necessitated in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” Santnzza_ being 
Eleanora de Cisneros instead of Carolina White, 
Madame White having been cast to replace in the evening 
Cecilia Gagliardi as Aida, Madame Gagliardi being sick; 
Turiddu, which was to have been sung by Giuseppe Gau- 
denzi, was rendered by Emilio Venturini; in “Pagliacci,” 
\lice Zeppilli, indisposed, was replaced as Nedda by Giu- 
seppina della Perla. 


Conductor, 


sung by 


Madame de Cisneros, a brilliant con- 
tralto, surprised her many admirers by appearing in a role 
for 


written a dramatic soprano, and this on two hours’ 


notice and without rehearsal, This is not written to apol- 
ogize for Madame de Cisneros’ work, as no apologies are 
needed, but only as a matter of fact. She sang the part 
gloriously, lavishing high C’s given in full voice with such 
impetus as to bring down the house. Her acting was espe- 
that Madames Nordica and 
Melba were right in predicting several years ago that the 
brilliant contralto would later in life be even better known 
as a dramatic She fulfilled the prediction al- 
ready, as seldom has a better Santuzza graced our operatic 


cially good, and it seems 


soprano, 


stage. The other roles were entrusted to the following 
artists : 

Lola Adele Legard 
Turiddu Emilio Venturini 
Alfio Armand Crabbe 
Luei ..- Louise Berat 


Giuseppina della Perla returned to the limelight after an 
absence of some seven years in order to permit the pro- 
“Pagliacci.” The charming wife of Conductor 
Perosio has not been before the footlights since her mar- 
riage, and she also, on a few hours’ notice, decided to help 
the management and consented to sing Nedda. To come 
ut victorious in such a difficult undertaking is certainly a 
wonderful feat, yet the new soprano of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company won honors both vocally and histrionically, 
and, if she chooses to remain a member of the company, 
she will, no doubt, be a strong factor in the soprano de- 
partment 

Callejo, the new tenor, was the Canio. This young art- 
ist. who is only twenty-seven years old, has a splendid 
voice and his rendition of the “Lament” was excellent. His 
interpretation of the role also is praiseworthy, as he gets 
strong dramatic effects out of it. He scored a real success 
with the public. Rossi, the new baritone, was the Tonio 
He impresses on first hearing as an intelligent singer, and 
his delivery of the prologue was highly satisfactory. Both 
operas were conducted by Ettore Perosio, who swung his 
baton with telling effect. 


“Aida,” November 28 (Evening). 


\ star cast brought out a large audience to the Audi- 
tcium on Thanksgiving evening. Since the beginning of 


duction of 
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the season the habitues of the Opera were wondering as 
to the cause of the icy atmosphere that had permeated the 
Auditorium since the first performance of “Manon” on the 
opening night, and, though many of the singers won ap- 
plause, enthusiasm was strangely missing, and it seemed 
that nothing could awaken the hearers from somnolence. 
Verdi’s music, as directed by Campanini and as sung by 
the worthy cast so well grouped by Dippel, and set in the 
splendid scenic effects for which Fernand Almanz was re- 
sponsible, metamorphosed everything from the audience to 
the principals, chorus, musicians, and even the ushers. The 
ice had melted, and spontaneous ovations were granted 
Zenatello, Maria Gay, Carolina White, and Mario Sammarco, 
who were heard respectively as Radames, Amneris, Aida, 
and Amonasro, Zenatello, in splendid voice, strengthened 
the excellent opinion produced on his first appearance here. 
His “Celeste Aida,” admirably rendered, was received with 
vociferous applause, while again in the Nile scene, and as a 
matter of fact all through the opera, his voice proved a 
strong factor in the performance. Maria Gay, gorgeously 
costumed, voiced her part with rich, mellow tones, and 
she, too, scored heavily. Aida, being one of Miss White's 
best roles, she does in it much that deserves praise, and to 
say that she was excellent will be sufficient proof of her 
success. The Amonasro of Sammarco, as ever, was cap- 
ital. He is a strong favorite here and deserves to be. He 
shared with his comrades in the success of the evening. 
Gustave Huberdeau, Henri Scott, Emilio Venturini and 
Mabel Riegelman, in minor roles, rounded up an excellent 
cast. 

Campanini directed with spirit, and his reading of the 
score was that of a master. Julie Hudak, the second dan- 
seuse, who the previous evening had replaced Rosini Galli, 
indisposed, in “Carmen,” danced gracefully and won de- 
served applause. The presentation of “Aida” was one of 
the hest ever heard in Chicago. 


“Rigoletto,” November 29. 


The chief event of the present operatic season took place 
at the Auditorium, when Titta Ruffo appeared as the jester 
Rigoletto before a sold out house. The readers of Tue 
Musicat Courter are familiar with the great achievements 
of the famous baritone in Philadelphia and New York and 
with his strong personality. In Chicago the public seldom 
allows itself to lose self control, yet after the third act a 
cyclone of shouts and cheers shook the vast Auditorium. 
Such acclamations have been witnessed in the Auditorium 
when a political orator has been heard, but in the memory 
of the writer no such demonstration of enthusiasm has 
ever marked the debut here of any singer. Titta Ruffo’s 
triumph was complete, overwhelming and indeed well de- 
served. So much has already been written about his voice, 
which is unusual, to say the least, and about his acting, that 
one has only to add the role of Rigoletto to Ruffo’s other 
perfections. 

Alice Zeppilli was the Gilda. The popular soprano sang 
well and the audience clamored after the “Caro Nome,” 
and she shared in the triumph of Titta Ruffo after the duet 
in the third act, which had to be repeated. 

Orville Harrold, a lyric tenor with a voice of surprising 
compass, was the Duke, and he looked it and made a favor- 
able impression. The Sparafucile of Gustave Huberdeau 
was capital, and, though the role is somewhat a minor 
one, Huberdeau’s art and splendid vocal organ made it 
more than the average Sparafucile. Margaret Keyes as 
Maddalena was a strong factor in the enjoyment of the 
evening. Miss Keyes is well known on the concert plat- 
form and probably will make a name for herself also dur- 
ing her operatic career. Louise Berat was Giovanni. Con- 
stantin Nicolay made much of Monterone, and he rounded 
up an excellent ensemble. 

Campanini conducted, and, as ever, shared in the triumph 
of the evening. 

“Cinderella,” November 30 (Matinee). 

Massenet’s fairy opera was a well chosen bill for Satur- 
day afternoon, as it is especially suited for children and 
their mammas, while music lovers prefer to hear operas 
that are worth while instead of spectacular plays. On ac- 
count of other attractions this writer did not attend the 
performance, therefore it cannot be reviewed. 

“Traviata,” November 30 (Evening). 

The first popular priced opera this season was “Travi- 
ata,” one of the old war horses. To hear “Traviata” with 
Madame Tetrazzini affords pleasure, but to hear it with 
mediocre singers is a bore. Rene Devries. 





Another Doctor. 

F. Wight Neumann, 3155 Michigan avenue, gave a 
dinner last evening in honor of Mrs. Gatti-Casazza 
(Frances Alda). Among those present were Dr. Franz 
Kneisel, Hans Letz, Louis Svecenski and Willem Willeke. 
—Chicago Tribune. 





“Meduse,” a new opera by Ludovico von Rézycki, text 
by Jellenta, was given successfully at the Warsaw Opera. 
The hero of the work is Leonardo da Vinci. 
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CHICAGO OPERA SUBSCRIBERS. 
The list of box holders of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company for this season is as follows: 


1. Madame Campanini, Monday 

3. Edward P. Russell, Monday; F. P. Smith and A. L 
Drum, Tuesday; G. F. Sulzberger, Thursday 

5. Mrs. George M. Pullman, Monday; Harold F. Mc- 
Cormick, Tuesday and Thursday 

6. A. H. Revell and R. P. Lamont, Monday; M. B. Pool 
and H. B. Clow, Tuesday; William Wrigley, Jr.. Wednes- 
day. 
George F. Porter, Monday; T. C. and J. B. Drake, 
B. A. Eckhart, 


Tuesday; J. J. Glessner, Wednesday; 
Thursday. 

8. Mrs. C. H. Chappell and M. A. Loring, Monday; E. 
M. Hagar and T,. W. Robinson, Tuesday; K. L. Ames, 
Wednesday; J. R. Bowman, Thursday 

9. Mrs. Julia Heyworth, Monday; Mrs. C. F. Sauer, 
Tuesday; Clayton Mark, Wednesday; A. J. Earling, 
Thursday. 

10. Joseph Fish, Monday; Mrs. R. T. Crane, Tuesday. 

11. J. E. Tilt, Monday; C. A. Chapin, Tuesday; George 
A. Thorne, Wednesday. 

12. Edwin F. Meyer, Monday; A. S. White, Tuesday; 
R. Sullivan, Wednesday; Legrand S. Burton, Thursday 

13. James Viles, Wednesday 

14. S. Cobb Coleman, Monday 

19. Mrs. W. W. Kimball and Mrs. W. M. Salisbury, Men 
day; R. T. Crane, Jr., Wednesday; Ira N. Morris, Thurs- 
day. 

20. W. G. Beale, Monday; J. B. Waller, Tuesday; John 
Borden, Wednesday; John Barton Payne and S. H 
Strawn, Thursday 

21. J. Ogden Armour, Monday; A. M. Barnhart, Tues 
day; Henry C. Lytton, Wednesday; F. D. Stout, Thurs- 
day 

22. James Deering, Monday 
Mrs Morse Ely, Wednesday 
day. 

23. A. J. Lichtstern, Monday 
Wednesday 

24. Cyrus H. McCormick, Monday; Harry Channon 
Chauncey J. Blair, Wednesda 


Watson Blair, Tuesday; 
Herman Paepcke, Thurs 


Charles S. Dewey, 


A. J. Lichtstern, Thursday 


(half box), Tuesday; 
Cyrus H. McCormick, Thursday 

25. M. L. Rothschild, Monday; J. A. Spoor, Tvresday; 
Roy McWilliams, Wednesday; R. FE. Ross and W. S 
Jenks, Thursday 

26. Martin A. Ryerson, Monday; H. A. Howard, Tues 
day; R, G. McGann, Wednesday; George A. McKinlock, 
Thursday 
27, John Crear and H. M. Parker, Monday; Ernest A 


-/ J 


Hamill, Tuesday; Mrs. J. W. Thorne, Wednesday 
28. W. H. Lyford, Monday; J. C. Black, Wednesda 


23. John Lambert, Monday \ A. Sprague, Tuesday; 


W. H. Wilson, Wednesday; La Verne W. Noyes, Thurs 
day. 

34. Arthur Meeker, Monday; C. H, Hulburd, Tuesday 
A | Baker Wednesday: F. G. Logan, Thursday 
35. Edward L. Ryerson, Monday; N. W. Harris, Tues 
day; C. M. Hewitt, Wednesday; Mrs. J, L. Houghteling, 
Thursday. 

36. Charles G. Dawes, Monday; Max Pam, Tuesday 
C. G. Dawes, Wednesday; Max Pam, Thursday 

37. H. A. Stillwell, Monday; Victor F. Lawson, Tues 
day; E. R. Graham, Wednesday; E. F. Carry, Thursday 

38. C. H. Conover, Monday; Ira N. Morris, Tuesday: 
W. J. Chalmers, Wednesday; Mrs. Edson Keith and Mr 
and Mrs. E. Keith, Jr., Thursday 

39. Stanley Field, Monday; A. A. Sprague II., Tuesday ; 
Mrs. Henry Dibblee, Wednesday; A. A. Carpenter and 
C. M. Carr, Thursday 

40. J. G. Shedd, Monday; Darius Miller, Tuesday; E. N 
Breitung, Wednesday; Ira M. Cobe, Thursday 

41. Edward Morris, Monday; Levy Mayer, Tuesday J 
C. Shaffer, Wednesday; E. F. and C. F. Swift, Thursday 

42. Edward Hines, Monday; E. N. Breitung, Tuesday 
Frederick Bode, Wednesday; Mrs. P. D. Armour, Thurs 
day. 

43. F. T. Haskell, Monda J. J. Mitchell, Tuesday; 
Chauncey Keep, Wednesday; H. A. Blair, Thursda 

44. T. W. Hinde, Monday; Egbert H. Gold, Tuesday; 
TI. W. Kendrick, Wednesday; Egbert H. Gold, Thursday 

4s. R. H. McCormick, Monday; C. A. Stevens, Tuesday; 
B. J. Arnold, Wednesday; Louis F. Swift, Thursday 

46. Dr. Sanger Brown, Monday; W. J. Bryson, Tues- 
dav: W. V. Kelly, Wednesday: W. W. Lufkin and C, N 
Kimball, Thursday 

47. Samuel Insull, Monday; Edward B. Butler, Tues- 
day; Graham H. Harris, Wednesday; F. R. MecMullin, 
Thursday. 

48. F. C. Letts, Monday; F. D. Countiss, Tuesday; 
Noble B. Judah, Wednesday; D. M. Cummings, Thurs- 
day. 








49. A. H. Loeb, Monday; H. M. Byllesby, Tuesday; 
George B. Dryden, Wednesday; Julius Rosenwald, Thurs 
day. 

50, Marvin Hughitt, Monday; Alfred Cowles and C. B 
Pike, Tuesday; Edward Moore, Wednesday; Marvin 
Hughitt, Thursday 

SI B. L. Winchell, Monday; George M Reynolds, Tues 
day: S. E. Barrett and Eugene Pike, Wednesday; A. S 
Peabody, Thursday 

52. Redmond Stephens, Monday; Walter Brewster 
Tuesday; Mrs. R. Leatherbee, Wednesday; A. B, Dick, 


Thursday. 

















53. Mrs. E. P. Whitehead, Monday; Mrs. Hugh T 
Birch, Tuesday; W. R. Linn, Wednesday; Mrs. Malcolm 
Caruthers, Thursday 

54. Byron L. Smith, Monday; W. O. Goodman, Tues- 
day; Edward E. Aver, Wednesday; A. C. Barelett, Thurs 
day 

5s. Mrs. J. J. Borland, Monday; H. H. Porter, Jr., Tues 
day; Bryan Lathrop and J. S. Runnells, Wednesday 
George S. Isham, Thursday 

56. Mrs. Potter Palmer, Monday; C. I 
Tuesday; Honore and Potter Palmer, Jr.. Wednesday; J 
G. Shedd, Thursday 


Hutchinson 
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BOSTON OPERA HOUSE. 


“Boheme,” November 27. 

\ cast in which the two principals, Lucrezia Bori and 
Leon Laffitte, were newcomers to Boston audiences, while 
the other members included the following familiar artists, 
ushered in the first performance of “La Boheme” this 


season 


Mimi Lucrezia Bori 
Musetta Fely Dereyne 
Rodol f« I Laffitte 
Schaunard Attilio Pulcini 
Marce Giovanni Polese 
Colline Andrea de Segurola 
Benoit A. Pini-Corsi 
Alcindor \ Pini-Corsi 
Parpigno! Ernesto Giaccone 


Doganiere Bernardo Olshansky 


In his various operatic scores Puccini has written much 


that is bad as well as much that is good, and of the 





VANNI MARCOUX 


latter his “Boheme” stands as a pure well-spring of 


melody Call it saccharine, which it is, lacking musical 
virility, which is also true, nevertheless the pat! rf 
the tale is so closely interwoven with the musical story 
that both together form an ideal combination grateful f 
the singers and plea ing to their hearer 


Lucrezia Bori was well placed as Mimi, and by the fine 
ature of her gifts her impersonation became of a 
hsorbing interest \ beautiful voice, clear, well traine 
which she uses with intelligence, a keen dramatic instinct 


that struck the keynote of simplicity ind held it thr ig 


ut the portrayal, and a youthful charm which made het 
the ideal impersonator of Mimi, signalized and mad 
nificant Miss Bori’s debut in Bostor Her pr need 


iccess came as a matter of cours 

Leon Laffitte, first tenor of the Montreal Opera ¢ 
pany, who scored such an emphatic succe t his rece 
debut in that music loving city, made a splendid imy 
sion as Rodo With a tenor voice of beautiful, ringing 
quality which he uses with ease and musical certainty, a 
the poet her 





youthful slenderness of person that visualizes th 
of the tale and an inherent modesty of bearing thoroughly 
refreshing, Mr. Laffitte created so favorable an impressio 


that his return many times during the season may be 


confidently expected 


Giovanni Polese, as Marcello, made his wonted suc 
cess in the role, singing with taste and acting with propet 
exuberance Fély Dereyne was a spirited Musetta and 
received a cordial welcome at her first appearance thi 
season 

De Segurola added some fine touches to the usual por 
trayal of Colline, and won a hearty round of appiaus« 
at the conclusion of the lugubrious song of farew 
the coat Pini-Corsi was, as usual. quite inimitable in 
his dual role, and the Schaunard of Pulcini, the Parpignol 
of Giaccone and the Doganiere of Olshansky had distinct 
merit, each in its own way 

Roberto Moranzoni, conducted with spirited apprecia 
tion of the score, and the lighting, grouping and costum 


ing constituted a grateful spectacle throughout 


“Madama Butterfly,” November 29. 


To this performance came two of the leading lights 


f the Metropolitan Opera Company in the persons 








Emmy Destinn and Riccar: Martin, while the remainder 
f the « t here f wing wa one mace familiar 
Boston audience gl quent app ine¢ or 
ccasior 
Rutterf M D 
el Miss Lever 
I Bb. I ker i Mar 
Sharpe Mr. Pole 
I Z ' Mi 
y ak 1 M . 
I Yamad Ir. I 
{, i 
Con Ir ] i er 
uA e Del Res Mr. Everett 
Kate Dink ! \ Ak 
La Madre M W 
I Zia M if 
l Cug M : 
In listening to the measure of Puccini's “Madama But 
terfly the sensati ! tly apparitior 
form of } Boheme es appallingly evid B 
\ it moattet m ! It i ‘ 
“A ipparently mak ! virtue if ’ ir estee 
d good here and ¢ lraw th j t p | 
port That dema create pl ‘ ‘ t 
' tT! ] re ] ng t et | te ta ‘ it t \ 
wit! musical mes ‘ ! Te i trength a 
incerit f purpose nake mbna 
tion t upiitt ¢t pub t i ( pr i 1 rea 
m il wort Hloweve t ‘ a ‘ 
found wit t f the pret t Ie 
“Madama Butt Mi DD ke i 
re t ved en 
Mr. Martin r Pinkert , 
i passionate indon and vocal tree that , 
ed the « ellent impre r et e mac 
the Boston Opera publi An impersonation of di 
t ctive Na the S arpl ; { Mr Polese, who sang 
ind acted the role with a d ty that lifted it far beyond 
t 1 } meratn lelineat 
I ellent t VA t was the mpt ft 
' M Lever It t i if 
'¢ re ft t the } lar c i he Ca 
pped } an erent 1 t ng nger et u 
t lapanese serving n j in | f divid 
leed That Mi Leveroni possesses tl 1 t li 
tior t to overstep uch to he edit [ re 
nder of the ast did their re towa it'ng a 
rtist ensemble, wl the nging of t rt the 
untageous changes in much of the scenic settings du 
to Mr. Urban’s artist guidance, and the musical bach 
ground so ably provided by Conductor Moranzon 1) 
elped in making a+nearly flawless production 


“Tales of Hoffmann,” November 30 (Matinee 


1 


A repetiticn of this opera with the cast that appea 
in the opening performance Monday evening ht t 
light anew the infinite grace and elegar M emenit 
Hoffmann, the strong and var lore manttiest 
Mr. Marcoux in his quadruple role, the tet and br 
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Antonia and the talent evinced 
Miss Fisher as Olympia. For the rest, the gorgeous 
nic settings and the harmonious ensemble directed by 


Mr. Caplet exerted their spell as before and brought 


cy of Madame Edvina’s 


forth prolonged applause from the house filled to its 
ipacity . 

“Il Trovatore,” November 30 (Evening). 
ing her first appearance with the Boston Opera 
through her 





iny, although well known previously 
European prestige as also by her former connection with 
Henry W 


Gertrude Rennyson created a fine impression as 


Savage and his English Grand Opera Com- 


Leonora in this opera. With her brilliant voice of ample 
range and volume and the statuesque appearance to aid 
her presentment, she made an impressive figure and rose 
to real emotional heights in the closing act. Further 
appearances of this gifted singer will be awaited with 
interest by her many Boston friends as well as those 
farther afield who have watched Miss Rennyson’s career. 
The Manrico of Leon Laffitte deepened still further the 
fine impression made by this rich voiced tenor and de- 
pendable singer. And I say dependable advisedly, since 
not all the routine in the world will make a singer ar- 
tistic and interesting in any and all roles, Other requisites 
are essential for that, and Mr. Laffitte has those in his 


charmingly modest bearing, his ingratiating personality 
and in the genuine artistic message both vocally and 
musically which he delivers to his audiences in all he 
essays. Madame Claessens gave her wontedly vivid im- 
personation of Azucena and Mr. Blanchart did an artistic 
and painstaking delineation of Count Di Luna. 

The lesser parts were ably handled by Miss Morella as 
Ines, Mr. Giaconni as Ruiz and Mr. Sampieri as Fer- 
rando, while the scenic settings again gave vivid pictorial 
pleasure. The chorus was fresh voiced and tuneful and 
Mr. Moranzoni rendered an excellent orchestral account 
of Verdi’s melodious and ever interesting opera. 

Gertrupe F. Cowen. 








MONTREAL OPERA ARTISTS. 








\LBERT CLERK-JEANNOTTI 


[hat the progwnostica 


{ tions for the success of Albert Clerk- 
Jeannotte, director general of Montreal's operatic destinies, 


eard on all sides, bid fair of realization in the very near 


ire, is amply proven by the enormous artistic advance 


of the productions given by the Montreal Opera Company 


nd hy the incre support of the general public, which 


is, after all, the truest criterion. In summing up the fun- 
lamental principles which go toward creating this success 
one can only state the unadorned facts as they present 
themselves And these are an unswerving loyalty to the 
irrespective of what the immediate returns 
eascless laboring for the good of each and every mem 


ber of his 


1UiS¢ ot art, 


organization: the eschewing of time honored 
operatic methods that engage artists through the hands of 
iwents rather than by individual selection, and a ceaseless 
‘ring to utilize the youth, talent and enthusiasm of his 
inization to create the finest ensemble through whole 
hearted co-operation undisturbed by petty personalities 
This is all plainly evident in the severe routine and 
Spartanlike simplicity of the life of the young director, who 
lives in the midst of his artists, one of them and with them, 


rejoicing in their triumphs, encouraging them when all 


loes not go as weil as they hoped, and evincing at all times 
state of personal interest end happy optimism which 
roes far toward creating the nearly ideal conditions under 
which these artists labor 

(hat Lieutenant-Colonel Meighen as well as the public 
recognizes these facts is proven by the encouraging finan 
cial support, which leads all to hope that the season of 
1913-14 will find the Montreal Opera Company in its own 
Albert 


favorable conditions for dis 


opera house continuing the successful regime of 


Clerk-Jeannotte under mor 
playing the practical good sense and simple ideality which 
rought the organization thus far along in its successful 


peratt career 


Acpert HUBERTY. 


\lbert Huberty, one of the noted bassos of the world, 


, 
rst began | studies 


at the Royal Conservatory of Music 
Demest, where he 
Later 


Brussels, Belgium, in the class of M 
won first prize for singing and declamation in 1903 
he worked for some time with Mons. Belhomme of the 
Opera Comique in Paris and made his debut in Antwerp 
n “Die Meistersinger,” scoring an immense success which 
brought him widespread publicity 
Following this he sang at The Hague (in Holland) in 
Jongleur de Notre 


Paris and 


performances of “Lowise” and “Le 
Dame’; and then came his concert debut in 
beautiful resonant bass voice and fine 
Later he 


Brussels, when his 


j 


ianship stood him in equally good stead 


ng first bass roles at the opera in Rouen (1907-1908) and 


then followed appearances at Nancy and Algiers. Called 
to Covent Garden during the season of 1909, Mr. Huberty 
ang in performances of “Louise” and “Samson and De- 
ind then appeared for two seasons in New Orleans 

with the French Opera Company later and ap 

ring in such cities as Memphis, Atlanta, Kansas City, 
Loui Cleveland, Buffak Providence, Pittsburgh, 
Vashingt et While on this tour Lieut, Col, Meighen 
Director Jeannotte of the Montreal Opera Company, 

1 and secured him forthwith as first bass of that 

rea tion. Since tl Mr. Huberty has achieved signal 
uccess with the Montreal Opera Company in its home 
ity as also on tour through the important Canadian cen 
ters lis most recent appearance was at Massey Hall, 
ronto, with the Toronto Symphony Orchestra, when he 


was proclaimed one of the great artists of the times 


I 

An established favorite throughout Canada possessing 
the vocal equipment, musicianship and personality which 
has given him an enviable reputation wherever he has once 
appeared, Mr. Huberty may well feel that, having gone 
thus far at the age of thirty, the entire field of vocal ex 
pression within his particular ken is bound to be his as he 


climbs onward and upward in his chosen career. 


GIOVANNI POoLEsE. 

Giovanni Polese was born in Genoa and studied music in 
Rome. He made his debut in the latter city at the Cos- 
tanzi Theater, and since then has practically sung his way 
around the globe, appearing with marked success in all the 
great operatic centers of the world 

In Europe he ranks in critical estimation with the best 
baritones of the day, as he also does in Boston, New York 
and the different cities where he has sung. 

His repertory is extensive, embracing both the modern 
and classical roles for his voice, while his Amonasro in 

\ida” 1s considered to be one of his greatest character 
izations, 

Mr. Polese, who is now in his third season with the Bos- 
ton Opera Company, has been a great favorite with the 

pera going public, from the time of his first appearance 
there, while the Montreal and Chicago opera public, before 
whom he has appeared this season, have hailed his advent 
with equal favor 
ELIZABETH AMSDEN 

Elizabeth Amsden is a member of that group of Boston 
gitls who have “made good” on the operatic stage. Be 
ginning her musical education at the Sacred Heart Con 
vent in Providence, R. L, she continued it at the New 
England Conservatory in Boston and then went to Paris 

Chere she studied voice with Walter Straram, who by a 
coincidence now happens to be one of the assistant con- 
ductors of the Boston Opera Company. Her instruction in 
received from Guiraudet and Jean 
Perier and thoroughly equipped for the tasks to come she 
went to London to sing for the Covent Garden Opera 
officials. She was engaged immediately and sang there 
for three seasons. 

\n interesting appearance which she made about that 
time, four years ago, was in “The Wreckers,” a grand 
opera in English, by Ethel Smythe, an Englishwoman of 
high social standing. While its course was a brief one, 
it was brilliant from the social viewpoint and Miss Ams- 
den enjoyed the distinction of singing before King Edward 
when he attended one of the performances at His 
Majesty’s Theater 

A more notable achievement was her assumption of the 
role of Woglinde in a revival of the Wagnerian “Ring” 
given under the baton of Hans Richter at Covent Garden 
The fall of 1910 found her once again at the historic 
London opera house, and this time under the regime of 
Thomas Beecham she sang in “Le Chemineau” and also 
appeared as the Countess in “The Marriage of Figaro.” 

Che Theater de la Monnaie in Brussels was the next 
tarrying place for the young singer, and there, where 
nearly every great artist of note has appeared, she sang 
Marguerite in “Faust” on two different occasions. After 
that, opera lovers in Angiers became familiar with her 
Tosca and Salome, in “Herodiade,” while among other 
roles which she sang for the first time, were those in “La 
Navarraise” and “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

Her success led to an offer to sing at the Opera House 
in Nice, but this she declined to accept, preferring to sing 
in her own country, and opportunity coming her way 
she signed a contract with the Boston Opera Company 
and appeared in the title role of “Aida” last season, win- 
ning an unusual triumph, which was duplicated later when 
she was heard as the Girl, in Puccini’s “Girl of the 
Golden West.” 

\fter spending last summer in Europe, where she filled 
some concert engagements in Paris, Miss Amsden opened 
this season in America by singing Aida at the premiere 
performance with the Montreal Opera Company in Mon- 
treal. It was her first appearance there, and critics vied 
with each other in terms of praise for her singing and 
acting. Said the Montreal Star 


mise-en-scene Was 


With vivid memories of Emmy Destinn’s memorable presentation 
f the part, it is still possible to speak in warmest praise of Mad 
ame Amsden's beautiful characterization She is of the type of 
rtist who studies roles, not from the conventional standpoint, but 
with a view to throwing new light upon them. Physically and 





temperamentally the role fits her like a glove. Her voice is a 


soprano of the loveliest texture, sweet and true, holding an un 


usual range of emotional expression and possessing a distinctly in- 
dividual timbre that accentuates its beauty, Such voices are very 
rare, and when they are used with the admirable judgment, the 
exquisite art, the unstudied naturalness Madame Amsden employs, 
their significance is tremendous. 

Later Miss Amsden appeared as Salome in Massenet’s 
“Herodiade,” and scored a tremendous triumph. 

Beatrice LA PALME 
Palme, now in her 
with the Montreal Opera Company, is a Canadian singer 
whom many musical critics claim to be the legitimate suc- 
cessor of Madame Albani. Besides a clear and beautiful 
soprano voice of wide range, she possesses grace, tem- 
perament, magnetic charm and a winsome personality, al! 
tending to captivate her audiences from the first moment 
She is an excellent actress, graceful 


Beatrice La second season 


of her appearance. 
and dainty in every movement, and one feels that this 
singer, throughout the entire opera, is not merely por- 
traying a part, but living the life of the heroine she im- 
personates. It is very evident that she has definite ideas 
about the roles she fills, and exemplifies her ideas with 
clarity and in a manner that shall appeal to her audience 

Madame La Palme made her debut six years ago at the 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden, as Marguerite in “Faust,” 
with Melba and Bonci. She was very well received by 
the most critical of audiences, and she has since been singing 
leading roles at the Paris Opera Comique, where she be- 
came a great favorite. She has an extensive repertory 
which she interprets equally well in French, Italian, Ger- 
man and English, and she does equal justice to either 
colorature, lyric or dramatic music 

Madame la Palme is thoroughly at home on the con- 
cert platform where so many prima donnas fail. Here 
her talent reveals itself in its widest range. Her ability 
in rounding out phrases, in making the notes inseparable 
from the words, and the words translations from the 
music, her command of pure legato and her enunciation 
are magnificent achievements. She brings out every effect 
without exaggeration and her diction is at all times ad- 
mirable. It is easy to prophesy brilliant things for this 
young and charming artist. 

Leon LaAFFITTE, 

Leon Laffitte, the tenor who sang for the first time on 
this continent as Rhadames in “Aida” on the opening night 
of the Montreal season, made his debut in Boston last 
Wednesday evening, singing Rodolfo to the Mimi of 
Lucrezia Bori in “La Boheme.” On both occasions, and 
also at his subsequent appearances in Montreal, he was 
warmly received, and after his delivery of the “Racconto,” 
in which his ringing upper tones were unusually full and 
clear, the applause amounted almost to an ovation. That 
he is an actor as well as a singer was amply demonstrated 
by his part in the touching death scene which closes the 
opera. 

Mr. Laffitte was born in Saint Genies, France, in 1875. 
and so it will be seen that he is just in his prime. His 
schooling has been entirely of the French order, and yet 
his method of singing suggests rather an Italian quality 
He entered the Paris Conservatoire in 1898 and after tak- 
ing numerous prizes there in the different departments de- 
voted to the study of opera, he made his debut singing 
David in “Die Meistersinger” at the Paris Opera in 
October of the same year. Since then his appearances 
have been frequent and in addition to the roles familiar 
to nearly every tenor’s repertory, he has created a number 
of new ones, notably Kadio in “Lancelot” on February 7, 
togo1, and Hyvias in “Astarte” on February 15, just eight 
days later. Other parts with which his singing is associ- 
ated in Paris are: Mime in “Siegfried”; Mouck in “La 
Statue”; Cassio; Andre in d’Indy’s “L’Etranger”; Nicias 
in “Thais”; and Shahabarim in “Salammbo.”’ 

His second appearance in Boston was made as Manrico 
in “Tl Trovatore,” which was the closing performance of 
the first week. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY PROGRAMS. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, con- 
ductor, will give the second pair of New York concerts 
for the season in Carnegie Hall, 
cember 5, and Saturday afternoon, 

Kreisler, violinist, will be the soloist at both concerts, the 
programs of which are as follows: 


Thursday evening, De- 
December 7. Fritz 


THURSDAY EVENIN( 











Symphony No. 1 in E mir Sibelius 
Concerto for violin in D, op. 6: ; Beeth 
Overture, Academic Festival Brahms 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
Symphony in F major, No. 8 Beet! 
Overture, Genoveva Schumar 
Concerto for violin and orchestr n D ‘ Brahms 
Overture, Leonora, N Beethove 
MUSIC IN PORTLAND, ORE. 
445 She k Building } 
PortLtanp. Ore November 23, 1912 


“The 


opera 


Susanne,” Wolf-Ferrari’s delightful 


comique, was enjoyed by tw 


Secret of 
audi 
Marie 
Cavan and Agnes Berry alternately appeared in the part 


j enthusiastic 
ences at the Bungalow Theater on November 20 
£ Susanne, and Alfredo Costa represented Count Gil 
Each gave unalloyed satisfaction The string orchestra 
of eight pieces, under the direction of Attilio Parelli, did 
excellent work. 
zee, 
At the 


17, Susie Fennell Pipes, violinist, of Portland, and Charles 


Heilig Theater, Sunday afternoon, November 


Derbyshire, baritone, of New York and Seattle, gave an 
i 


1 
hi 


interesting recital. Mrs. Pipes played a difficult program 
in a scholarly manner, and Mr. Derbyshire sang with 
power and refinement. J. Hutchison supplied artistic ac- 


companiments. The recital merited a larger audience 
2ReR 
Operatic Portland turned out in large numbers to hear 
Lambardi’s Pacific Coast Grand Opera Company The 


company arrived last Monday, making a long jump from 


Los Angeles, Cal These operas 


: “ey 
were presented La 


Boheme,” “Conchita,” Trovatore,” “Lucia,” “Salome 


“Madama Butterfly,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pagliacci,’ 


and “Carmen.” who 


the title role in 


Tarquina Tarquini, soprat sang 


Zandonai’s new opera, “Conchita,” re 
1 the artists appeared 
MUSICAL ( RIER 


eRe 


popular 


he names of al 


of Tur 


ceived an ovation 
in a recent issue 
contralto, formerly of 
Ne W \ ork 
here for a few days last week to visit her 


nne 


Carrie Bridewell, the 


the Metropolitan Opera Company, stopped 


parents 


There is always a big demand in Portland for Tr: 
Musica Courter and the news dealers are kept on the 
jump filling orders Joun R. OatMAn 

SPOKANE MUSIC. 
SPOKAN Was N 

Johanna Gadski appeared at the Auditorium Tuesday 

night, November 12, singing well known songs of Schubert 





sh group As an encore to her 
and after the 
elections were from 


and Franz, besides an Engli 





first group she added Wagner's “Traume,’ 
second, “Annie Laurie.” The operatic 
“La Giaconda,” “I! Trovatore” and “Aida,” with the char 


acteristic call of the Valkyrie (which had to be repeated 


as an encore. Special mention is due Edwin Schneider 
who proved himself a sympatheti: 


nee 
On Monday afternoon, November 11 


mpanist 


Madame Gads 


and Governor Hay assisted at the opening of the Nati 
Apple Show, the event of the year in the Inland Empire 
eRe 

Mrs. H. W. Allen, under whose local direction Madame 
Gadski appeared, was also instrumental in securing the 
singer's presence at the Apple Show It has been 
through Mrs. Allen's efforts that Spokane is enabled t 
hear the great artists, and the universal publicity gained 


for Spokane by this one womar intense enthusiasm 


moved the Spokane Ad Club t make 
member of that organization 


0 her an honorary 
Mrs Aller practically un 
assisted, and in the face of many difficulties. has in the 
past three seasons brought Spokane to the notice of the 


musical world MINEHAR 


MacBurney Studio's Events. 


Elsa Fern Smith MacBurney and Margaret Ann Smith 
sopranos, and Hazel Huntley, contralto, were heard in a 


program of trios and duets at the MacBurney studios, Chi 
cago, Ill. or 18 


a most interesting serics of trios ranging from Abt 


There was 
Schu 
French 


on Monday evening, Noveml 





mann, Brahms and Jensen, then through the new 


school to modern English and American composers, and 
there was evident a remarkable beauty of tonal coloring 
} } 


crispness of ensemble and a warmth of feeling whi 
f the MacBurney studios 


Of great interest were two new trios by 


spoke well for the artistic ideals 
William Lester, 


settings of poems by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, which re- 





vealed the composer as a masterly writer for choral en 
Noteworthy also were the melodic beauty and 
and they were per- 


The composer pro- 


semble. 
chromatic coloring in these numbers, 
formed with enthusiasm and artistry 
vided the accompaniments of the evening, and made of 
them more than mere vocal supports; the ecame a living 
factor in the ensemble 


Elsa Fern Smith MacBurney is the wife of the d 


aistin 
a ‘ 
n considerable distinc 


Mac- 


has kept up her vocal 


guished vocal instructor, and she w 
r } for 


1 as a concert singer before her marriage to Mr 


last June 





Since then 








rt {AS ( 1} ! UR 

studies and those who hear her often attest to a freshness 
and charm of voice and manner quite out of the ordinary 
Mr. and Mrs. MacBurney have won the admiration of 
their friends by their sympathy and hospitality, for thei 
attractive home on the South Side is é pen to their 
friends 

On Thanksgiving evening Mr. and Mrs. MacBurney en 
tertained twenty-one of the out of town pupils at dinner 


followed by a musical Tuesday evening, Decem 

















tussell will ef tain in honor leler tanle f the 
} azo G Opera Compar it the stu f Walter 
T hw J Letne 

Hauser-Saslavsiy Program. 

sabel Hauser, pianist, and the Saslavsky String Quar 

tet will give the following program at the Belasco Theater 
New York, on Sunday evening, December 8: 

’ , Morcart 

and \ : ésar Franck 





“Jewels of the Madonna” pleased the audience at the 
Vienna Volks Oper 

















Touring 


America 














The 
World 
Famous 
Pianist 








“One of 
the 
Greatest 
Pianists 
now 
before 
the 
public” 














Management 


R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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GodowsKy, Combs Guest in Philadelphia. 


Raynolds 


nservat 


director of the Combs Broad 
Music in Philadelphia, gave 
ing of last week in honor of Leopold 


( Combs, 


rilbert 
ry of a re- 


1 Friday evet 


the famous pianist. The invited guests in- 

iy of the representative society people of the 

Quaker City and also the prominent members of the mu 
raternit Among those noted were: Mr. and Mrs 

John Gribbel, Mr. and Mrs. Morris L. Clothier, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Countess Santa Eulalia, Mrs 
el C. Dixon, Katherine Dixon, Mrs. William L. Aus- 
Theodore Vorhees, Mrs. Charlemagne Tower, Mrs. 

\ ter Horstmann, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Fels, Mr. and 
Mrs. John F. Braun, Mr. and Mrs. John W. Converse, 
Dr. and Mrs. Houston Greene, Mr. and Mrs. Heinrich R 
Raltz. Mr. and Mrs. William Burnham, Mrs. P. S. Dooner, 
S. Drinker, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley G. Flagg, Jr., 
Phillip Goepp, Mrs. Charles W. Henry, Dr. and Mrs 
FE. I. Keff Mr. and Mrs. Ed. G. McCollomm, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harrison S. Morris, Lydia T. Morris, Mr. and Mrs 
Pd. A. Schmidt, Mr. and Mrs. C. Wharton Stuart, Mr. 








Anita DAVIS-CHASE sorrano 


Vocal Studio: Residence: 
Pierce Bullding, Boston “%? Riverbank Court, eye 











HARRISON WALL JOHNSON 


CONCERT PIANIST 
seenesrestatniactatieae 


JEAN B.GRIFFEE =z. 


WILLIAM H. PONTIUS, Director Department of Music 
CHARLES M. HOLT, Director Department of Oratory and Dramatic Art 


THE EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES, COMPLETE ORCANIZATION, AND COMPRE- 
HENSIVE COURSES, MAKE THE 


Minneapolis School of Music 
Oratory and Dramatic Art 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Recognized Leading School of the Northwest. All branches. 
Faculty of 48 Only school in the Northwest occupying its own 
building with RECITAL HALL seating soo and fully equipped stage 
for acting and opera. Pupils may enter at any time. Illustrated 
Catalog “E” sent free. 








and Mrs. William J. Turner, Mr. and Mrs. Charlton 
Yarnall, Mr. and Mrs. Elliss Yarnall, Mr. and Mrs. E. T. 
Stotesbury, R. E. Johnston, Thomas Beckett, Perley Dunn 
Aldrich, Bertrand A. Alston, Dr. and Mrs. George C. An- 
thony, George Achelis, Richard S. Brock, William H. 
3urkhardt, Clarence K. Bawden, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
L. Church, Mr. and Mrs. David E. Crozier, Franklin T. 
Cresson, Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Douty, Frank B. Downs, 
E. Milton Dexter, D. Hendrick Ezerman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Morris Earle, Edwin Evans, Dr. William W. Gilchrist, 
Howard Gery, Mr. and Mrs. Edward S. Grant, Dr. Samuel 
Gittelsen, Elias Goldensky, Dr. and Mrs. W. P. Dunning- 
ton, John W. Palmer, Henry G. Miller, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
K. Witzemann, Mr. and Mrs. Leopold Stokowski, Harriet 
W. Meyer, David Dobinsky, Anton Horner, Mr. and Mrs. 
Owen B. Jenkins, Mr. and Mrs. J. R. McNeill, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. K. Ridge, Dr. Albert Jarmon, Mr. and Mrs. 
Daniel Housman, Mr. and Mrs. Nelson H. Chestnut, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. A. Hartmann, Hon. Edwin S. Stuart, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. A. Anderson, Gertrude H. Fernley, Mr. and Mrs. 


Leonardo List, Albert Cunningham, Leroy Foote, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Rogers, Mr. and Mrs. L. J. Kolb, Mr. and 
Mrs. Vivian Ingle, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Williams, Dr. 
and Mrs. Paul J. Pontius, Mr. and Mrs. John C. Taylor, 
Dr. and Mrs. A. G. C. Smith, Dr. and Mrs. A. P. Kunzig, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bertram D. Redrick, Dr. and Mrs. Edgar 
Fahs Smith, Dr. Penniman, Dr. Felix Schelling, Dr. and 
Mrs. Hugh A. Clarke, Mr. and Mrs. William Geiger, Mr. 


and Mrs. Charies M. Schmitz, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Schra- 
dieck, Dr. and Mrs. Samuel Tudor Strang, Clarence M 
Cox, Earle M. Beatty, Charles A. Braun, Susan Braun, 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Y. Cook, Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Dallas 
Dixon, Mrs. and Mrs. C. Hartman Kuhn, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas McKean, Mr. Arthur E. Newbold, Mr. and Mrs 


G. Heide Norris, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander van Rensselaer, 


Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Wheeler, Francis A. Wister, Mrs 
W. W. Arnett, James Crosby Brown, Eckley B. Coke, Jr., 
Theodore M. Ely, Mary K. Gibson, Mrs. F. H. Rosen- 


garten, Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Weatherly, Harvey M. Watts 


Louis Anton Mattson, Henry C. Gibson, Johann Grolle, 
Henry B. Gurney, Ellis Clarke Hammann, John F. Him 
melbach, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hotz, E. Palmer Hoxey, 
Mrs. Samuel L. Herrmann, John H. Ingram, George S 
Kempton, Strickland L. Knauss, H. S. Kirkland, C. B. 
Knerr, Walter St. Claire Knoule, John Luther Long, S. L 


Laciar, M. Hawley McLanahan, Anthony D. McNichol. 
Mr. and Mrs. Russell King Miller, Frederick Maxson, 
Selden Miller, Charlton L. Murphy, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Miller, Herbert A. North, Clement B. Newbold, Frederick 





Mme. 
Carrie 


BRIDEWE 


CONTRALTO 
Pormerty of the yey Opera Co. 
Personal Address: 











AN YOR 


BISPHA 


171 West 7ist Street, New York 
THEO.—————_- Tenor 
STUDIOS: 
ad WEST 38th STREET, NEW YORK 





Season 1912-1913 Now Booking 
Por Terms and Dates Address: 
FREDERIC SHIPMAN 
3835 Flournoy St., Chicago, Ill. 








“Her art is indisputable.”—Philip Hale, in Boston Herald. 


TINA LERNER 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 


SEASON 1912-13 


Pianist 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 





\AZMA- 


ARMSTRONG 


SOPRANO 
Recital Programs 


Management: 


ANTONIA SAWYER 


16%5 BROADWAY 








EL BEDDOE 


SEASON 1912-13 
Management : 
LOUDON CHARLTON 


Carnegie Hall, New York 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 





Hd100nu 


GANZ 


EMINENT SWISS PIANIST 
In America Entire Season 


Management: CHAS. L. WAGNER 
Associate Manager with R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway - - - New York 








Dates Now Booking. 


* LILLIAN BLAUVELT Prima Donna Soprano 


Returns to America January, 1913 
Management: R. FE. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway, New York 
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RLM oe — m aon 


* sisted by 


Peakes, Alfred Henri Peiffer, Ernest Potter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thaddeus Rich, Samuel J. Riegel, Henry Starr Richard- 
son, William Stansfield, Mr. and Mrs. W. Warren Shaw, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Russell Strauss, Mr. and Mrs. G. Wallace 
Sampson, Noah H. Swayne, Burke Sullivan, Kar! Schnei- 
der, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Sanby, Emil F. Schmidt, William 
A. Schmidt, Harry C. Saylor, Herbert J. Tily, T. von 
Bernuth, Maurice H. Weyl, Owen Wister, Jules Wallens, 
Jr., Mortimer Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. Tilson Ward, Mary 
Ward, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Zeckwer, Mr. and Mrs 
Camille Zeckwer, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Addicks, Jesse 
L. Stackhouse, George W. Kendrick, Jr. Mr. and Mrs 
John G. Ingle, Oscar Streland, Mr. Commerer, Herman 
Dieck,-Anna Dever, Edna Milnes, Mr. and Mrs. de Socie, 
Clarence Gardner, Mr. and Mrs. T. E. White, Mr. and Mrs 
Rudolph Blankenburg, John Wanamaker, Mr. and Mrs 
Theodore Presser, James Francis Cooke. Mrs. Woodford, 


Mr. and Mrs. Louis G. Heinze, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Gor- 
don Thunder, Belle Wilkinson, Ella Manning, Florence 
Edwards, Mr. and Mrs. Stany Muschamp, Mary Graff, 


Marion Skillman, Mary David Carr, Mr. and Mrs. Warren 
E. Stanger, Mabel Phillips, Mr. and Mrs. George W. 
Chadwick, Arthur Foote, Walter Damrosch, John Phillip 
Mr. and Mrs. Enoch W. Person, Dr. Martin G. 
Srumbaugh, C. C. Harrison, Mr. and Mrs. Charles An- 
dres, Ed. Spencer, Mr. and Mrs. John Curtis, Celeste 
Heckscher, Ruth Row, Dr. and Mrs. Thomas H. Fenton, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry A. Matthews, Mr. and Mrs 
John A. West, William Thunder, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph Kinder, Samuel Herrman, Charles E. 
Knauss, Paul Carpenter, Quinn, Carl 
man, Myrtle Elwyn, Alton Dougherty, Herbert 
R. Pendleton, Mr. Merrikan, George Rogers, Mr. Craven, 
Mr. and Mrs. Preston Orem, Fannie M. Hay, Bernice 
Lewis, Luther Conradi, Frank Ogelsby, Rollo F. Maitland, 
Paul Meyer, L. A. Wadlow, Uselma Smith, Jr, Edmund 
Alvery Virginia Snyder, Cora Buhn, 
Ann Henry, Mary Flanagan, Elnora Frantz, 
Luella Gouldner, Ethel Loar, Ethel Smith, 
Martha Sweet, Lula Barnard, Beatrice Keys, Daisy Krout, 
Pearl Robelheimer, May Steelman, Blanche Sipple, Bertha 
Eckhardt, Nellie Weber, Helene Weber, Mabel McCol- 
lister, Verna Davies, Katherine Miller, Ruth Pankes, Har- 
riet Meyer, Amy Pinner, Gladys Corey, Leckadi Glowacki 
Nellie Diefenderfer, Orrie Kaiser, Adele Hudnut, Anna 
Overman, Netta Russell, Katherine Burns, Mary White, 
Ann Kelly, Anna Homer, Ruth Prentiss, Morris Brown, 
Jacob Garber, Harry Alienikoff, Paul Carpenter, Ed Stras- 


Sousa, 


Silvano 
Charles Hinder- 
3owsher, 


Edmunds, Jones, 
Miss Henry, 


Ruth Herron, 





ser, Albert Kaiser, Caroline Geiger and Lillian Ruche. 
LIEDERKRANZ CONCERT. 
The first concert of the New York Deutscher Lieder- 


December 1. The 
occasion was made notable by the presence of Marie Rap- 
pold, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera House, to whom 
the chief honors fell The charming artist was warmly 


kranz was given on Sunday evening, 


and her rendition of the “Vissi 
was most delightful, exhibiting to 


greeted on her appearance, 
d’ Arte” “Tosca” 
the full her vocal capacities 


from 
as well as her dramatic art 
aria aroused so much enthu- 
siasm that she was obliged to respond to the applause with 


interpreted 


Her singing of the beautiful 


an encore—a song in German—which she 
charmingly 
The program was composed of several orchestra and 


choral numbers, rendered by their inter- 
an interesting dra- 
mixed chorus 
the music of which? Was composed by Max 
Bruch, and the book by Heinrich Bulthaupt, after Walter 
Scott’s “Lady of the Lake.” Madame Rappold sang the 
part of Mary, and was at her best in the “Ave Maria,” 
which she and perfect 


exceedingly well 
“Das Feuerkreuz,” 
cantata in two parts, 


preters, and included 


matic for orchestra, 


and SC ric ists, 


gave with beautiful expression 


Her lovely voice was beautifully clear, and her 
all times admirable. She was as 
and Walter E. Kelley, 
effect, and 


of the 


phrasing, 
and diction at 
Schlegel, 
their 


phrasing 


Carl baritone, 


basso, who sang with excellent 


hearty 


parts 


shared in the bestowed upon all 


artists 


applause 


Arthur Claassen conducted with spirit; Otto A. Graff 
presided at the The maennerchor sang “Abend- 
lange,” by “Kamerad komm,” by Klughardt; 

first half of the 
“Tannhauser”™ 


organ 
Wengert; 
Walpurga,” by Heger, in the 


and the 


program, 


orchestra played the overture and 


Liszt’s fourth Hungarian rhapsody 





Madame McLewee in Gilberté Songs. 
December 4, at 5 o'clock, Mathilde Hallam Mc- 
Lewee will sing a program of songs, all of which are by 
Hallett Gilberté, at the Stephens studio, West Forty-second 
street, New York. Mrs. McLewee is the well known 
former contralto of Dudley Buck’s choir, Holy Trinity 
Church, Brooklyn. range, style and tempera 
mental singing have won her hosts of admirers, and the 
combination is sure to bring out all the good points of the 
Gilberté songs. Mrs. McLewee gives her 
own musical at home, when the second portion of the 
program will be made up of his songs. 


T day, 


Her voice, 


December 15, 
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e New York Critics 
gree Unanimously 
that He is the Greatest 
iolinist Before the 
Public 








“SAME YSAYE” PUBLIC'S TO VIOL.N 


MASTER 


rRIBUTI 


IS 


Artist arrer Seven Years’ Atsence Has TriuMPHant 


“Come Back” tn Carnecre Haw 


BELGIAN 





“He's the same Ysaye!” was a comment heard on al! sides yester- 








q day afterno n at Carnegie Hall when a vast audience heard a great 

: violinist, as Eugene Ysaye ayed ere for the first time in seven 

; years. But even for the gre: Belgian artist seven years is a kk 

; time to remain away from fickle public, ally if in the 

4 interim there has been a grow crop of most linists. So 
the question was could he “come back? 















































4 He did. His first appearance on the platform was the signal for 
is only moderate applause, and as his am began with one sonata, 
i followed by another and succeeded by a concerto, it was ecasy to 
see that he was not currying favor by means of popu pieces 
As the afternoon wore on enthusiasm grew i at encore time 
a he had the aisles blocked with admirers, who crowded about the 
platform, while enthusiasts in the top gallery st applauding 
and began shouting approval And it was not a n loving 
Y audience either, for it seemed largely composed cians. Al 
f most every violinist in the city ar i to have his own 
fiddle and his bow to be there to pay age to the an master 
But, notwithstanding the ovation, Mr. Ysaye did not play fault 
lessly. le had frequent lapses from correct intonation, he often 
i blurred passages, he took libertics But great artists, like kings, 
R “can do no wrong.” 
Whatever his shortcomings they disappeared when contrasted with 
j his virtues. He played the Vitali chaconne in a manner that was 
i emotionally overpowering One felt th bigness of the man more 
: then, probably, than at any other time during the recita Sonatas 
by Veracini and Germiniani were finely played, as was the Mozart 
G major concerto. Then he played two of his own composit 
which sounded scarcely more than lon musi and did not se 
much enthusiasm. The final number was Mr. Saint-Saéns’ * 
Capriccioso,” which was stirring in its brilliancy of pertormance 
i After that came encores that threatened to turn the recital a 
continuous performance. 
; In appearance Mr. Ysaye has not chan ick 
raven hair still tumbles about his collar like he 
still has a rebellious forelock that falls over es 
Hl two violins on the stage, one resting cn in 
i case his temperament should snap the string r on 
' he has temperament enough for a dozen gypsy orchestras And at 
the same time he has a manner of repose that recalls the immobility 
of a statue. It is a pity that he was not favored with better accom 
paniments yesterday. But no such marring detail could hide the 
fact that Mr. Ysaye could and did “come back.”—Herald 
EUGENE YSAYE REAPPEARS 
Tue Great Betctaw Viournisr Gives a Recrrat in Carwecte Hawt 
It was evident very soon after Eugene Ysaye had begun to play 
at his recital yesterday afternoon in Carnegie Hall that he was still 


his previous 
ave arisen in the 
ll something to 
the great 
1904-5 


he 
who 
} 


was 


that on 


men 


the great artist, the master violinist, 
visits to America, and that the young 
world of art since he was last heard here 
look up to and to grow up to It eight 
Belgian violinist last played in New York, in the season of 


ave 


is years since 








and he then appeared after an absence of half a dozen years 

The ravages of time have had little ect upon the essential 
qualities of his playing, which make him 4 great master, an inter 
preter in the highest sense Such a one glorifies and ennobles what 
he touches with the communicating flame of an ardent temperament 







































and raises it to the higher levels of art. Greater technicians ther« 
may be, but few who speak with a loftier and nobler eloquence, 4 
serener or intenser spirit, when he is at his best. As he plays ¢ 

siderations of technic recede from the foreground, and the processes 
by which the deeds are dome are forgotten I personality of the 
executant is sunk and merged in the significance of the music; and 
it is as if the listener were put into immediate communion with ‘t, 

; for its own sake alone. 

For his first program Mr. Ysaye drew largely upon the mus 
of the elder masters of the violin. He played sonatas by Veracini 
in Am r and Geminiani in B minor, be eighteenth 1 ‘ 
posers, a chaconne Vitali of the seventeenth century, 
concerto in G ma) And this music revealed many 
qualities of his p/ t eadth, repose and purit 
incisiveness of r for a he capriciousness that 1¢ 
puts into it—and, ve 4 flooding auty, the singing ne 
and the emotional poignancy of his cantabile There are few wh 
can so tug at the heart strings in the sustaining of such a melody 
as the adagio of Mozart's concerto; in many of the sections of 
Vitali’s long chaconne—long as it was, and in a sense severe, it 

4 gave the audience the greatest delight—or the Siciliano of Veracini’s 
sonata. 

Simple music this is, much of it, and not charged with the em 
tional quality, the subjective expression, that m dern composers write 
into their music And yet as Mr Ysaye played it glowed with a 

5 kindling warmth and tenderness that transfigur while they did 

i not harm its simplicity or its noble sweep of line He was at his 
highest in the beautiful adagio of Mozart's concerto; music of in 
perishable beauty, which he voiced with supreme repos and ¢ 
quence. 

Much might be said of his large, rich, and scare 
rich in shades of emotional expressiveness, of oad 
tive bowing, of his subtle plasticity of pl ng and f 
the melodic line. There were no »st 
and his bow arm its fi ‘ r 
tempo seemed unduly cap: 1 ments 
served not at all to break the s; his 

; the magic of an imposing and do ersonality 

% Mr. Ysaye, it must be said at as a composer 
and as an interpreter Two small pieces of his owr the kind that 
: eminent violinists seem to write in these days instead of the 





three-quarters 


predecessors half ar 


ling and empty concertos the 





i € a century ago produced—were not of a sort to ress the lis 
tener with anything at all. They were called “Réve Enfant” and, 
astonishing feat in translation, “Old Mute.” The 





by somebody's 






































































































































































































last number R ( \ \ Y I 
conne—from it ar gt was t swee ‘ = 
the gan, well 4 F n D ¢ and Mr. Ysay ¢ 
his sharing all the pr« ged applause t RY fully : oo 
evoked. For himself there were recalls wit itr aud y hness of y 1 
ence that filled Carnegie Hall to its cay ty New York ; as Ww elegant s 
M t's G 1 icert va Here 
ve : r et 2 I sages w ] 7 t 
it « ‘ e it wa : 
YSAYE GROWS GREATER tt M 
Proves a Finer Viotinist Tuan Ween He Was Here Bes +4 st i 
c y 
5 Eugene Ysaye is still the same wizard of the violin he was . " =“ S 
he last appeared here, eight years ago He proved tl yest 
afternoon when he played his first recital in Carneg Ha . S 
3,¢ persons sat a stood through a fine progra " 4 \ ‘ I 
sid not purchase tickets to hea r . wae | 
Ysaye is a finer musician than when he was here before; a g _ . ~ , 
artist in every sens f the term - . 
He seemed yesterday to be e ing to prove his supe ty 
to those newcomers who have usu i the place he s ong held 
And he convinced all that he is now one of the greatest viol 
artists the world has knowr World 
. YSAYE RETURNS 
Of ta Xx ate a ance ‘ 
EUGENE YSAYE IN RECITAI saunas alnaeiaen "ene , H 
York have not had the port who has _returned to A a’ . 
atest violinists, FEuger Yeaye. f space fort - -- ‘M sos MY 
herefore wded to suf 2 “ “ereg : 
ur this w 's ¢ king ! 
; f 1 ‘ ‘ H 
x s is by \ \ 
I Moza ( Vita - 
rt o—"'* Rex en{ 
aint-Saéns R ! | a. . 
( mn Let rf e 
er re M y " : e 
The Gen 
It gave Mr t 
f his playing, his spl 
antabile, i} 
today than soy? & Sf 7: 
Unfailing as is Mr ; t r t = } 
he is at his greatest in “ts Hy 4. ; 
loveliness of tone - Rs te : 
und other zling violi greate In the effort t r , : , 6 ' 
zg ies of 1 playing of an adagi art ert ~ « dns 
was delivered with unsurpassable suav 1 with sucl b > . ay : 
rhythm and ig as may be hes icians > one A . . : : 
Had the adagio not been so heau ardiy have ‘PC organ by ¢ {th 
h heights was ' . . . 
while the last movement changed from * pe ~~ 
nost to suggest Schubert i . 
1 his lear g of 
organ was an interest ng elty to ears a ‘ f is ever ft gt ‘ R f 4 
plano or vi n wit chestra As a we hea Ysaye w Na Ai 
teresting, for like the ger alit f w ~ wonderf t : { 
took a 1g rn t . 
we cone ‘ ~ 4. = hol Bi. e , ‘ nical 7 assages I t s : 
f grams in the w 
word which perforce comes oftenest to the . 
ng of Ysaye. f with him it is paramount 1 He played tw . . , 
this beautiful end . Old Mute me . » 
d not to care es 4) and even he h elf ta . 
n. but in his es ! 
e of modern t pase was the 
at “Rondo Ca , a ent of . 
brilliant finish to 
haps mor y than it is usually t 
t its Spanish color and rhythms a i 
melody is as suggestive of Andalusia 
added several encores, but of { 
owing th “sufferable he in t 
gt e ir erable at EUGENI YSAYE RETURN lO |} ! ( OM 
Not a j c y i was 
uved f x a 
* ere Eugene Y | { 
SAYE PLAYS AGAIN —— © 
Snows Wonperrvut Improvement Over Eaatiecn Perromm t Awa ” And « 
thing that w 
linist, reappeared yesterday after: na the y 
He had not been heard in this ys ity ideais, of de ' 
tt season of 1904-05 At that time some shar If the 
‘ on his 7 g and many persons ed ti ght tor de 8 
t r was not one of the acknowle ‘ hat their i i 
the v 1 and were not critics foolhardy to carp at hir But le le le 
at was seven years ago, and every schoolboy knows seve “ > - 
remade . ‘ 
f yesterday after by an aud . uf ttor 4 : 
all the seats in the t star S of vf Poon 
se was | 1 and lor ¢ w t f a ne > 
~ ¢ ‘ He beg 
' s { wed it with 
‘ P ‘ 
' n affect for tl . . 
s when their taste : . ~ 4 . 
f ent ens The 1 maste ther 
. - fiddle and their musi 18 a 4 
a faculty of keeping its freshness, whereas much of modern writ be ~ ae. r 
ng is aged when is born - ar ge 
The first number on the prog 1 was a sonata by Ver t eee ne —s 
Francesco Veracini—known as ti lorertine, wh was a te ; ne 
r Handel: and the second number was by France (« Tused t ad e 
wh lived at the time but was a much greate v n after a dozen re “ , - 
virtuoso than Veracir seminiar indeed, wrote the first of = % sing * 
text books on the art of violin saying and hande lown ¢ . : — x . 
principles of the school of Corel repewede . ~— . 
In his writing for the violin and his aying he le fr © appear a < : , og. 
of shifts of position and doubl ps, so that when he went : - : 
London he amazed the Britons, the good Dr. Burne le a It - lc na 
that some of his sonatas were lificult f ne ‘ ‘ . ~y . 
The larger freedom of treatment was brought in strong contrast t ‘ ay 4 at 
ted ng : k N 





the juxtaposition of the two sonatas yesterday 








For dates and terms address R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 
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Management: 
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Management: 
ANTONIA SAWYER 
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Avaliable entire season In concert 
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Concert, Oratorio, Recitals 
A Management: F. 0. RENARD 
25 West 42d Street - ~ 7 


FELIX FOX ?unist 
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EDGELL ADAMS. 


Concert Pianist and Teacher 
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MR. 
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SPECIAL ATTENTION TO CORRECT VOICE PRODUCTION 
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“ EMILY LOUISE PLUMLEY 


Assisted by HELEN SHEARMAN GUE, Contralto. 
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For terms, dates, etc., 
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FYN The Bel Canto 


BARITONE 
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Seleist Worcester Festiva! 
Direction : 
ANTONIA SAWYER 
1425 Breadway, Wew York 
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Song Recitals a Specialty 


M. H. HANSON, Mgr. 
437 Fifth Ave. 


Tel. 5493 Columbus 
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ROUSING CHEERS FOR ELMAN. 





At the Mischa Elman’s second New York re- 
cital at Carnegie Hall, Saturday afternoon of last week, 
the usual rush of enthusiasts to the footlights followed, 
many young men and 
women carrying their violin cases. Hardly had the young 
men reached the stage when some one started cheering for 


close of 


nd among this army there were 


Elman, and after each extra number played by the youth- 
ful,Russian genius there were more cheers, punctuated 
with such exclamations as “Elman! Elman! Oh you EI- 
man!” and one daring lad shouted “Oh, you roe 


rhis caused Elman himself to indulge in a hearty laugh, ir 


which he was joined by the crowd on the left side of sen 
tage The accompanist, Percy Kahn, too, seemed to en- 
joy the uproar 

During the recital Elman played in his greatest style; it 
was violin playing for the soul, for the heart and for the 
intellect: it was Mischa Elman at his best, and with that 
said those in the musical world who have heard Elman 
play will understand how superlatively beautiful were his 


renditions 

The compositions played by Elman on this afternoon are 
care 
was the player. This 
too, in arranging such 
when students 
constitute the 
all right 
gen- 
studios prefer to hear 


familiar to every musician, but no musician would 


to miss hearing them since Elman 


supremely gifted young man is wise, 


list of offerings for a Saturday matinee 


und the general musical public are apt to 


greater part of the audience. Novelties may be 


for preteentes of music and musical doctors, but the 


pupils of our music 


eral public and 
the masters—they 
overlabored 


in artist like Elman play the works by 


pray to be delivered from experiments—those 


and often dull pieces by minds that are more mathematical 
than musical 

For the 
and Kahn 


sonata m 


Saturday Elman 
Beethoven’s 
the Bruch 


last 
playing 
Then came 


performance 
their talents, 
12, No. 1 


introductory 
combined 


l) major, op 


in the performance of which Elman 
almost outrivalled himself. It was a performance not to 
be forgotten by those privileged to hear it. There was 
authority of the rugged, masculine sort in the first move- 
ment; then as Elman played the adagio (second move- 
ment) the mind and senses were carried beyond mundane 
spheres into realms of pure joy; visible tears gushed from 
many eyes as that melting tone, so large and limpid, filled 
the auditorium; the finale (allegro energico) was taken at 
lightning speed, but it was played throughout with im- 
peccable accuracy. 

The Tartini sonata in G minor (“Devil's Trill”) seemed 
truly diabolical on account of the difficulties the violinist 
surmounted, but even here the rich tone quality was not 
buried under the mass of bravura. A group oi transcribed 
pieces came next—‘Albumblatt,” by Wagner-Wilhelmj ; 
minuet, by Haydn-Burmester; “Voice of the Woods,” by 
Paganini-Vogrich, and “Sicilienne et Rigaudor,” by Fran- 
ceeur-Kreisler—and Elman played each with the same un- 
erring beauty of style, showing, too, commendable powers 
of interpretation. 

Sarasate’s “Gypsy Melodies” ended the musical lesson 

far as the published program was concerned, but the 
stamping, clapping and cheering succeeded in getting three 
more encores—this made six encores in all—and these in- 
cluded a transcription of the Chopin “Bird” nocturne and 
the Dvorak “Humoresque.” 

While this was Elman’s second recital 
New York, it was his sixth appearance in the metropolitan 
district in four weeks; he played three times with the 
New York Philharmonic Society, twice at Carnegie Hall, 
and once at the Brooklyn Academy of Music; then he 
played at one of the Sunday night concerts at the Metro- 
politan Opera House when five hundred were turned 
away from the box office, On the five other occasions EI- 
man played to capacity houses. 


G minor concerto, 


this season in 





Werrenrath’s Song Recital. 

Reinald Werrenrath gave an interesting song recital on 
Tuesday vember 26, at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, and presented a well arranged and most artistic 
program, consisting of groups of English, Irish and Ger- 
Indian melodies and some 


evening, Ne 


man songs, as well as a set of 


lovely songs by American composers 


Mr. Werrenrath’s voice is exceedingly agreeable, of ex- 

















cellent quality and timbre, of pure intonation, and his 
REINALD WERRENRATH 

style is full of charm and artistic finish. He brings out 

every nicety of detail and color effect, and his phrasing 


His opening numbers were 
delivered 
old Irish 


and enunciation are a delight 


English which he 
much quaintness; he then 
folksongs, one of which he sang without accompaniment, 
and was obliged to repeat in response to persistent ap- 
plause. The second part of his offering comprised Nor- 


wegian and German songs and a group of Indian melo- 


two interesting old songs, 


with gave a set of 


+ VRapniaaeng apse mh Ee “ re 
vee: fe aie eee eee 


dies compiled by the late Frederick R. Burton and ar- 
ranged by Arthur Whiting; to these he gave a most 
charming interpretation. 

The recital ended with a group of five songs by Ameri- 
can composers, and to single out any one of Mr. Wer- 
renrath’s numbers would be to single out all of them, 
as his singing of every one was equally artistic and gave 
great pleasure to his audience, who showed their appre- 
ciation in no unmistakable manner. His delivery of John 
Alden Carpenter’s “Go, Lovely Rose,” and Bruno Huhn’s 
“Unfearing” was particularly delightful, and so was his 
singing of Hermann Lohr’s “The Ringers.” The artist 
responded to the enthusiastic applause of his hearers with 
repetitions of his best liked numbers and several encores. 

The program follows: 


Some Rival Has Stolen My True Love Away 
(Arr. by Lucy Broadwood.) 

Sweet Nymph, Come to Thy Lover........ .. Thomas Morley, 
(Arr. by Frederick Keel.) 


. Traditiona) Surrey air 
1593 


Little Mary Cassidy ....cccscscocceses ° . Old Irish 
(Arr. by Arthur Sx smexeell ) 
The Lark in the Clear Air.... 


Avenging and Bright........... 


..Old Irish 
Old Irish 


(Arr. by C. V illiers Stanford.) 
Min Tanke er e] maegtigt Field. ............ccccccceceees Grieg 
Lauf der Welt. riba haeeug esa kes tou Grieg 
Wie Lenzeshauch hast du pened e.My eee Jensen 
Und schlaifst du, mein Madchen. . .. Jensen 
POPE a w8 sb oscdbfedencsovesccecacecs .- Jensen 


Five Ojibway Indian Melodies, 
(Compiled by Frederick Burton, 
Carousal, 
Youth’s Song. 
In the Forest. 
Waubunosa’s Longing. 
War Song 
To You, Dear Heart......... 
Go, Lovely Rose........... 
Unfearing .... 
The Half-Ring Moon saikis 
(Dedicated to Mr 


arranged by Arthur Whiting.) 


F. Morris Class 
Alden Carpenter 

Bruno Huhn 
..-Vietor Marris 


John 
Werrenrath.) 


The Ringers. . Hermann Lohr 


Charles A. Baker 
the singer. 


played admirable accompaniments for 





The Kanawha Musical Society, 

The Kanawha Musical Society, of Charleston-on- 
Kanawha, W. Va., held its annual meeting for the election 
of officers on Monday, November 25. The officers elected 
were Dr. H. L. Robertson, president; William Lohmeyer, 
vice president; Gus. Grimm, secretary and treasurer. The 
executive committee includes Harrison B. Smith, Mrs 
William E. Chilton, E. M. Keatley, Mrs. William A. Ohley 
and Dr. H. L. Robertson. The music committee is: W. S 
Mason, Mrs. Harrison B. Smith, William Lohmeyer, J. 
Henry Francis and Dr. Robertson. 

The society will give a series of artists’ concerts with 
the Mason Quartet assisting and also a series of Sunday 
afternoon concerts of a more popular character. 
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Burravo, N. Y., November 27, 1912 
819 Richmond Avenue, } a 


; oar Fumes, B. Sees 2 MASTER IN THE ART OF SINGING 
Sunday afternoon, November 17, N. J. Corey, of De- ‘ ‘ : - . 
_ Has moved his studio from Carnegie Hall to Aeolian Hall, 27 West 42nd St., New York City 


troit, was the soloist at the first free organ concert in 
Art of singing from the first rudiments to the classic “Bel Canto” 


Elmwood Music Hall. At the time of the Pan-American 
ts iy 8 i agg Ate aid created Carbone’s Breath Controller recommended by famous singers, teachers and physicians as unique apparatus for breathing 
-xposition Mr. Corey gave three concerts and created a exercises. Circular seat on application 


favorable impression His audience last Sunday was a THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE HIGHEST REFERENCES 


very large and attentive one and must have been a source 


of gratification to him. The concert on November 24 
The Eminent Polish Pianist and Composer 
IN AMERICA SEASON 1912-13 


CONCERTS and INSTRUCTION for Advanced Pupils 


Exclusive Management: 











was given by Edwin Arthur Kraft, organist and choir 
master of Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio, George B 
Gookins, bass, assisting. Mr. Kraft’s program included 
three numbers which were dedicated to him 
an Re 

A publication which has recently come from the press 
is a Buffalo Musical Directory, by Charles Kuhn and 
E. C. Koepping. It contains the names and addresses of 
professional musicians and music dealers arranged in a 




















systematic manner and up to date. This ought to be a CONCERT BUREAU OF THE VON ENDE MUSIC SCHOOL, 68 West 90th St., New York 
very useful book. 
RRR 
The Buffalo Orpheus Singing Society has engaged Clar FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Filth Avene, New York, Announce the First American Tour of 
ence Whitehill, the eminent baritone, as soloist for the 
first concert of the season on December 9, at Elmwood ——_—_—— _—— 
Music Hall. Julius Lange, the director, is diligently re 
hearsing his singers and will present some novelties on BONARIOS Violinist 
his program. —— we 
rallied o———--SEASON 1912-1913—————e 


In the beautiful ballroom of the Statler Hotel, 
Thanksgiving Eve, November 27, Mrs. Howard Hamilton 
Baker, who has done so much as organizer of the Opera 
Reading Club to cultivate an appreciation of opera, gave 





an unusual operatic program, followed by a subscription, 
ball Mrs. Baker rendered arias from fourteen of the 
famous operas and also contributed some violin numbers 


Mrs. Gilbert Brown Rathfon, conductor of the Rubin 


LHEVINNE 


THE FAMOUS RUSSIAN PIANIST 


In America January to#May, 1913 
MANAGEMENT: 
LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


“Lhevinne’s reputation as one of the first living pianists ts 
thoroughly established here.” Beriin Tagebiatt. 


stein Club, will have charge of the voice department of 
the Niagara Conservatory of Music, which has recently 
been organized at Niagara Falls, N. Y. Mrs. Rathfon’s 


activities in musical circles have brought her so prom 
inently before the’ public that her connection with this . 
school should insure to it a large measure of success. As 


sociated with Mrs. Rathfon are Mary Mildred Kain, who 








will have charge of the piano department, and Elsie 


Ehricht, of the violin 
nom BASS-BARITONE 
On the invitation of the Buffalo Board of Trade the next Fermerty Metrepolitan Opera 
convention of the National Association of Organists will MANAGEMENT, 
be held in Buffalo during the first weck of August, 1913 THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
Elmwood Music Hall and the large organ have been 1 West 34th Street, New York 
1 


placed at the disposal of the members for that week 
zane 


Henry Jocoy has been appointed organist of East Beth 








any Lutheran Church. Mr. Jocoy’s work has so satisfa 


tory that he was selected from a number of applicants 
after only one hearing. He is a pupil of Mary M. How 
ard and adds another to the list of pupils who have suc- 


cessfully applied for a position when recommended by 


Miss Howard. hee PIANIST 


At its concert last Monday evening in Elmwood Music 


Hall a notable improvement was noted in the work of IN AMERICA ENTIRE SEASON 


the Harugari-Frohsinn Singing Society, under the leader 


ship of its energetic conductor, Otto Wick. On the pro- | Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, | West 34th St., New York 


gram, which consisted of orchestral and choral numbers 
were several compositions from the pen of Mr. Wick STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Mrs. A. B. Gookins, a newcomer to Buffalo, was the as 








sisting soloist, and won the favor of the audience by hes 





sweet voice 





nae 
Emil R. Keuchen, organist of St. Peter’s Evangelical 
Church, arranged a delightful musical program for an en 


uilmant 
Organ School 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 


tertainment given at the church on the evening of Novem 
ber 29. The program included piano solos by Kathleen 
Jement, Henry Boge, Olive Bauer, Laura Clody, Susar 
Seibert and Doris Silbert; numbers for two pianos by Mr 
Keuchen and the Misses Fisher, Bieler, Clody and Mac 
Leod; contralto solos by Florence Stockwell-Strange; a 


baritone solo by Armin Bode and one selection by the 


choir 
nner 
Again Buffalo has been |! red with a concert by ° e 
Madame Schumann-Heink, the incomparable contralto Students Aided in 


1; 


The greatest enthusiasm was aroused by her superb ren 





tion of “Agnus Dei,” by Bizet, sung to the accompaniment 
of organ, piano and cello, which were played by Mrs 
Hoffmann, Edouard Collins and Frank W. Kuhn, re 


spectively 


Securing Positions 





Mr. Collins created a favorable impression by 
the poetic delicacy and musical intelligence of his inter = 
25 New Playing in N. Y. City Send for Catalogue 


pretations Cora Jane TAYLor 


Massenet’s “Juggler of Notre Dame” is one of the most 44 W. 12th ST., NEW YORK 
successful operas in the repertory of the Vienna Royal 


Opera 
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THE 


HILHARMONIC 
. OCIET N EW YORK 


Founded 1842 
Seventy-First Season 


Jose Stransky 


Conductor 





will present its usual series of con- 
certs during the Season 
1912-1913 


Comprising Sixteen Thursday Even- 
ings, Sixteen Friday Afternoons, Eight 
Sunday Afternoons in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, and Five Sunday After- 
noons in the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn. 


TOURS INCLUDING THIRTY-SIX 
CONCERTS IN OTHER CITIES 
HAVE BEEN ARRANGED 





Soloists That Have Been 
Engaged for These 
Concerts 

EKUGEN YSAYI 
First Appearance with Orchestra 
MISCHA ELMAN 
I t-Appearance with Orchestra 
EFREM ZIMBALISI 
HENRY P. SCHMITT 
MAUD POWELI 
Ul PERSINGER 
NARI GRIMSON 
I M VD CLEMENT 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 
PAUER 
Kirst Appearar 
ERNEST SCHELLING 
First A earar 


e 


\f a ‘ 
IOLPH GANZ 
LHEVINNI 

INI CHNITZER 
CHULZ 

LEON LE ROY 
CHUMANN-HEINK 
* Anpearance 
FRANCES ALDA 
RAPPOLD 
IOHN McCORMACK 
First Appea 


MARI} 


CARL IORN 
REINHOLD vow WARLICH 


ER TER 











NEW YORK 
PI srmonic is an ion of whose 


ry well be proud.”— 


ost, rhythmic 
ringing out emo- 
tly demonstrated 
rid! and Gustav 
ning Post. 


siastic audience in 
Philip Hale 


lete triumph 


his ow right.""—Arthur 


FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager 


Carnegie Hall, - - New York 





Madame Cahier’s Song Recital. 

Standing in the arch of her grand piano, during her re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall, New York, Monday afternoon of 
this week, Madame Charles Cahier represented the em- 
Her singing, too, par- 
Her contralto voice is 


bodiment of the high bred woman. 
took of this distinguished quality. 
a rich and even organ, and it is wonderfully flexible, too. 
The program, quite out of the conventional order, was as 
follows: 


Piangero mia sorte ria (recit, and aria from Julius Caesar). .Handel 
SAG0O OO EG SUNN ia ks ae dehdds cccccesdécsconeeecteunset Pignatti 
Selve amiche Fe ete eT PoP CE EPET CTO CLEC ET Caldara 
ROMS CARE) isi cov cceCebnake crsdnddesscusteheeesunaen Handel 
NOES hv ov sn os hs. OR eckseee> 0 cesesbuei hse . Brahms 


BOGUNNGS TAGE cic ink ctinwens chet ev aetedexsinsyecaqaseans Brahms 


Feldeinsamkeit ...-.Brahms 
Nussbaum 
Auftrage 


Lied der Ghawaze 


. Schumann 


Robert Fischoff 


Erinnerung Ossip Gabrilowitsch 


Ich stehe gelehnet an den Mast Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
Les Larmes ‘ . Tschaikowsky 
L’Angelus, Melodie Populaire de Basse . . Bretagne 
Fe,  MPrrrrreer ert Peer ‘ ccccccecde. Georges 
Lamento Provengal ; ‘ Paladilhe 
L’Amour viens rende a mon ame, from Oryphée (Act 1).....-Gluck 


A recital on the eve of press day does not allow for 
extended analysis. There will be other times when more 
must be said of the art of this gifted American singer 





Grainer, Munich. 


MADAME CHARLES CAHIER 


who has achieved unusual honors abroad Madame 
Cahier showed herself well endowed, and she sings above 
all else like a musician; her phrasing is finished and her 
legato as smooth as that of the best lyric sopranos. 

rhe old Italian and Handel airs were interpreted with 
the requisite classic poise, and there were both beauty and 
depth in Madame Cahier’s singing of the Brahms songs 
And charming were those two Schumann lieder on her 
list; two that are not often sung by contraltos, but so de 
lightfully were they sung on this day that the singer was 
many times encored by a fine house. 

Special interest centered in the two songs by Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, the eminent Russian pianist and conductor 
Munich, Madame Cahier also 
makes her home a part of the year. There is striking 
in the two songs, the first, “Erinnerung,” is of 
the romantic type, while the other, “Ich Stehe gelehnet an 
den Mast,” is of tragic import. Both songs were sung in 
a style which indicated that the singer had found them 


now residing in where 


contrast 


dear to her, and they will be much sung by others who 
heard Madame Cahier’s intelligent and lofty presentations 
The piano accompaniments, wonderfully played by Victor 
Harris, disclosed the skill of the composer. More another 
time will be said of these lieder as of Madame Cahier’s 
singing at this very interesting recital. 

Madame Cahier returned to her native country last year 
after ten years’ absence. Her two appearances at the 
Metropolitan Opera House as Amneris and Azucena were 
overwhelmingly successful, and resulted in the announce- 
ment that she would again be heard at the Metropolitan 


Ate SLE LY ACCRA NE HAN 





this winter. She is essentially a dramatic singer, but her 
talents are not limited to any style. 

A large audience attended the recital, and the friends of 
the singer sent her some beautiful flowers. 





The Tollefsens Play Delightfully. 

The Tollefsen Trio gave three concerts on Long Island 
last month under the auspices of the Brooklyn Institute 
November 19 they played at the Parish Hall of St. John’s 
Church, in Huntington; Thursday evening, November 21, 
their concert took place in the Assembly Rooms of the 
Garden City Club.. Friday evening, November 22, they 
played again at Masonic Hall, in Jamaica. The program, 
the same for the three concerts, consisted of the trio in 
G major by Boellmann, the Edmund Severn suite for piano 
and violin (from “Old New England”), a minuet by 
Mozart, a scherzo by Godard and the Schiitt trio, op. 51. 
The artists played delightfully. The members of the trio 
are Augusta Schnabel-Tollefsen, pianist; Carl H. Tollef- 
sen, violinist, and Paul Kefer, cellist. 

Wednesday evening, November 20, advanced pupils of 
Mr. Tollefsen, assisted by artist-pupils of Madame Tollef- 
sen, gave a concert at Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, that at- 
tracted a fine audience. Four advanced violin students of 
Mr. Tollefsen, Arvid Vik, Roswell L. Thompson, Peter 
Simonsen and Elling M. Hager, united in the perform- 
ance of the “Ave Verum,” by Mozart, and “Gavotte 
Spianato,” by Oake. Mr. Simonsen played with much 
feeling and good technic, the “Andante Religioso,” by 
Thome. Martha Mausaus performed numbers by Bohm 
and Newland Smith; Mabel Wolff, one of Madame Tollef- 
sen’s piano students, revealed splendid qualities in playing 
Liszt’s “Liebestraum” and an arabesque by Lach. 

Mr. Thompson gave a good account of himself as a 
violinist, playing the first movement from De Beriot’s 
ninth concerto. Anna G. Mitchell also distinguished her- 
self by playing Musin’s “Mazurka de concert.” Mercedita 
Wagner, a child of twelve, won all hearts by playing De 
Beriot’s “Scene de Ballet.” Henriette Hurwitt, a gifted 
pianist (pupil of Madame Tollefsen), played brilliantly a 
Chopin etude and a Chopin impromptu. 

Elling M. Hagen showed skill and taste in playing “Les 
Adieux,” by Sarasate. Mr. and Mrs. Tollefsen, by special 
request, played Severn’s “From New England” suite, de- 
lighting both by their performance and by the charm of 
Severn’s composition. Mr, Vik, who may be proclaimed 
Tollefsen’s star pupil, gave the last group of soli; these 
included the “Meditation” from “Thais” (Massenet), 
Drdla’s serenade, and “Humoresque,” by Koepping. He 
was warmly applauded. 

The quartet of violinists who opened the concert closed 
it with a performance of “May Pleasures,” by Stang The 
musicians in the hall were very enthusiastic about the 
concert. 





Pittsburgh Lecture-Recital. 
T. Carl Whitmer, pianist, and Charles Edward Mayhew, 
baritone, both well known Pittsburgh musicians, will give 
a lecture-recital Friday evening, December 6, at the Penn- 
sylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, the program 
being as follows 
OLD ENGLISH 
Come Let’s Be Merry eebahe became ‘ 
Have You Seen But a Whyte Lillie Grow 
Come Unto These Yellow Sands.. 
My Lytell Prety One (by request) Traditional (1550) 
The Willow Song . Thomas Dallis’ Lute Book (1583) 
When Icicles Hang By the Wall (by request) 
Take, O Take Those Lips Away 
The Sailor's Life.... 


TTS Traditional 
.. Traditional (1614) 
oakureans Banister 


. Arne 
. . Wilson 
in ep oe .. Traditional 
Queen Elizabeth's Virginal Book (1611) 
cousaees Storace 


O Mistress Mine.... 
The Pretty Creature... . a4 
OLD ENGLISH OPERA. 
Ye Twice Ten Hundred Deities kekic gibucner 
(The conjurer’s song from The Indian Queen.) 
MODERN ENGLISH OPERA. 
Woo Thou Thy Snowflake Veecee 
(Sir Brian's song from Ivanhoe.) 


MODERN ENGLISH SONGS 


. . Purcell 
Sullivan 


Faith Stanford 


Sympathy Holbrooke 
Afterday Scott 
Under the Greenwood Tree Parry 
Sweet Rose per German 
Young Tom o' Devon Russell 
\ Song of Flight ‘ . Elgar 
The New Moon's Silver Sickle (Hafiz) ‘ Bantock 


Tina Lerner Arouses San Franciscans. 

That Tina Lerner created a remarkable sensation in 
San Francisco, Cal., where she played with the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra on November 29, is indicated 
by the following telegram from the orchestra's manager, 
Frank W. Healy: 

Not since the memorable days upon which Luisa Tetrazzini made 
her debut at the Tivoli Opera House has any artist so delighted 
and surprised San Francisco as did Tina Lerner, the beautiful and 
brilliant pianist, at the concert of the San Francisco Orchestra to 
day. Miss Lerner, as soloist with the orchestra, opened her Pacific 
An audience that represented the wealth and culture 
of San Francisco went into cestasies of delight over her remarkable 


Coast tour 


playing of the Tschaikowsky concerto 
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Rochester Hears Alda. 
Frances Alda was the soloist at the concert given by the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Orchestra in that city on November 


l 


and the press comments re 


welcome the singer rece ved 
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gifts were displayed to the 
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command of the art of 





learned and unlearned in 

E sh song on the program 
two Strauss songs was deep 
found impression She sang 


by Massenet and “My Laddi 


vember 19, 1912. 


In the selection of the 
evidence of the ambition of 
to elevate the local standard 


was the choice, and t t 


» It was Madame Alda’s first appearance in Rochester 


produced below show the warm 
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s presence, a gracious 
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Her articulation in the only 


perfect and the delivery of the 


quent feeling, making a pro 
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nyer.—Rochester Herald, No 
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Mildred Potter's Success in the West. 


Mildred Potter, the 1 
from her Western tour, 
Paul with the Choral 


the Minneapolis Symphony 


hundreds were turned 


indication of the popularit 


rv) 


sterling young artist; recall 


responding with dou 


on the concert platform 


December 5, Miss Potts 
Arts Club, then a recital 


N =. December I2 

with the Guido Chorus 
and Haydn Society of 
‘The Messiah,” Decem! 


Appearances with the 


Wayne Apollo Club, Jersey 


Festival and Englews 


her January engagements 


Press notices from the West 
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A Triumph 
“Prof. Leon Rains had 


a great reception; indeed 
it is rare that Philharmonic 
audiences meet with such 
a supreme master in the 
art of lieder singing. His 
baritone voice is of big vol- 
ume and of fine quality and 
carries a wide range of 
emotional expression. This 
was shown in ‘Der Wan- 
derer’ and! ‘Der Erikonig’ 
of Schubert in which there 
was dramatic intensity and 
depth of feeling. In a very different 
vein were the songs by Tschaikowski 
and the one by Rubinstein which were 
given with true artistic insight. The 
rapturous romance of the Serenade 
was delightfully expressed.” 


—Liverpool Courier, Nov. 20, 1912 





An American Lieder Singer who 
returns to his native land in 
December after triumphs in Ger- 
many, France and England. 





Exclusive Management 
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Pa., Ne er 29, 1912 
I] ng program was given by the Philadelphia 
a on Eriday afternoon, November 29, and Satur- 
ember 30, conductor, Leopold Stokow- 
Leopold Godowsky, pianist: 
first e concerts) Gustav Strube 
Dr -César Franck 
G1 ‘ .. Beethoven 
I G k 

. Weber 
urn of Le ld Godowsky after several years’ 
1 t ty made an especially interesting fea- 
pal concerts At one time Godowsky 
Combs Broad Street Conservatory, but since 
ere he has grown in artistic importance and his 
pread all over the musical world. His playing 
this favorite concerto left nothing to be wished for 
n the f the eager hearer \ touch that brought 
i fine qualities of the piano, and the inherent musi- 
al qualitic f the artist combined to make 
e of the 1 t finished and impressive performances ever 
ard with our orchestra The cadenzas played by Go- 
vere | wn and represented wonderful power 
f assimilation of the Beethoven style and astonishing 
mmat piano material in a technical sense. The 
m used tremendous enthusiasm. The accompani- 

nt wv beautifully rendered 
The symphony was given most effectively and Mr. Sto- 
kowski and his men deserved richly the hearty applause 

orded them by the audience 
Phe w number proved to be thoroughly enjoyable 
ded glimpses of humor in its conception, and 


rather more conventional than many of the modern French 


composition fhe familiar “Oberon” could not fail to 
end every one home in the best of spirits, it was so en- 
thusiastically played 
. =e 
Che second popular ncert will be given by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra under Mr. Stokowski’s_ direction, 
Vednesday evening, December 4. The soloist will be 
ich, violinist, and Edna Harwood Baugher, so- 
Che orchestra gave a concert in Camden, N. J., 
the evening of November 26, and during the week of 
December 9-14 will make a tour, appearing in Columbus, 
Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Akron and Pittsburgh 
a 
oted soloists will assist the Choral Society in its pro- 


PHILADELPHIA [(@ / 


on Thursday evening, 
will 


duction of Verdi's “Requiem Mass” 
Nina Dimitrieff, the Russian soprano, 
be remembered from last year. Mary Stone Langstone, 
contralto, is favorably known in Philadelphia. Dan 
tenor, will be heard here for the first time. Henry 
the basso. There will be a large orchestra 


the chorus and a notable performance is 


December 5. 


3ed- 
doe, 
Hotz will be 
to accompany 
anticipated, 
Ln 

Letitia Radcliffe, pupil of Luther Conradi, will give a 
recital in the Hahn Conservatory Hall on Monday evening, 
December 2. Her program includes selections by Godow- 
Brahms and Chopin. 


Marcella Sembrich will give a recital in the 
of Music on Thursday, December 12. 

unre” 

Madame Schumann-Heink delighted another large audi- 
ence in the Metropolitan Opera House on Thanksgiving 
evening. Her program was a thoroughly representative 
one ranging Mozart to Strauss, and it would be 
difficult to tell which numbers were most enjoyed, so en- 
She sang a series of songs 
was bountiful 


sky, Schumann, 


Academy 


from 


thusiastically were all received. 
in English, which always pleases, and she 
with encores, 
| en 

A committee composed of representatives of the lead- 
ing musical organizations has been formed for the purpose 
of raising funds for a bronze tablet to be erected in the 
Academy of Music in memory of the late Siegfried Beh- 
rens. The follows: Mayor Rudolph 
Blankenburg, honorary chairman; John Luther Long, 
Joseph Clayton, treasurer; Morris Ware, secre 


committee 1s as 


chairman; 


tary; Samuel R. Kirkpatrick, Wassili Leps, Francis T. 
Sully Darley, David Bispham, A. J. Drexel Biddle, Dr. 
William H. Green, C. Ellwood Carpenter, Samuel Castner, 
Jr., A. Rosewig, Mrs. Phillips Jenkins, William R. Lester, 
John Curtis (ex-officio), representing the Philadelphia 
Operatic Society; T. DeWitt Cuyler, representing the 
Metropolitan Opera Company; Andreas Dippel, represent- 
ing the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Company; Mrs. Ed- 
ward W. Burt, representing the former women’s committee 


of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Charlemagne Tower, 


Richard Y. Cook, Alexander van Rensselaer, representing 
the Philadelphia Orchestra Association; Charles Bond, 
Mendelssohn — Club; Charles F Ziegler, C thoral Society ; 








ime. CHARLES CAHIER 


The American Contralto 
Imperial Royal Opera, Vienna; Royal Bavarian Opera, Munich; Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
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Associate: FRANKLIN CANNON, Pianist 
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Herbert Tily, Strawbridge & Clothier Chorus; F. V. Bo- 
naffon, Academy of Music; James Francis Cook, Phila- 
delphia Music Teachers’ Association; J. Fred Zimmerman, 
Philadelphia theatrical interests; George T. Haley, Henry 
sernstein, Schlarafia and Mercantile Club; Edmund Wol- 
sieffer, Maennerchor Society; Edward G. McCollin, Musi- 
cal Fund Society; C. Stanley Mackey, Philadelphia Or- 
chestra; Robert J. Freitag, Deutscher Club. 
nner 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra will give its second 
concert of this season on Monday evening, December 2, 
in the Academy of Music. Fritz Kreisler, violinist, will, 
cn that occasion, make his only appearance in this city 
during the season and will play the Beethoven -concerto 
with the Boston Orchestra. 

nenre”e 

The Misses Mixter will give a new entertainment, as- 
sisted by an orchestra, in the Bellevue-Stratford ball room, 
Wednesday evening, December 4. The first part will con- 
sist of five scenes from Massenet’s opera, “Cendrillon,” 
with Philadelphia-Chicago Opera principals represented in 
various roles by miniature dolls. The second half will 
consist of the following selections: 


Mezzo-contralto solo, Seguedille ........sescceeeeeeceeeceernes Carmen 
Marie Aline Mixter. 

Monologue, Keeping a Seat at the Benefit ........ Lillian B. Mixter 
Whistling solo, Humoresque ......-...++se-sseeesseeevereeens Dvorak 
Marie Aline Mixter. 

Reading, Mary Cary Pa, cia cee tern puSeees Bosher 
Lillian B. Mixter. 

CePReGR SOME ck cccccnccecvestaia .Gaynor 

Snubbed. 
The Lonely Road 


Sparrows. 
Comparison. 
Sweet Pea Ladies 
These entertainments are most unique, and this new one 
will unquestionably be fascinating. 
Ree 
Julie Lindsay has returned from Paris and taken apart- 
ments at 264 South Sixteenth street. 
nner 


The Art Club is giving a dinner tonight in honor of Mr 
and Mrs. Leopold Stokowski, and other organizations have 
extended hospitality earlier in the week. All these testi- 
monies of honor to our new conductor and his talented 
wife are a rallying force of support to the orchestra and, 
a triumph for the management. 

Jennie Lamson. 


of course, 





Genee at the Metropolitan. 

Adeline Genee, the great dancer, assisted by a symphony 
orchestra conducted by Nahan Franko and C. J. M. Glaser, 
and her own company of dancers, appeared at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York, yesterday (Tuesday) af- 
ternoon. The productions and the orchestral features will 


be reviewed in THe Musicat Courier next week. 


Mr. Franko led the orchestral numbers and Mr. Glaser 
director for the ballets. The program was as follows: 
Ces iin TS ck. sdaccdavihisconcqundéedsunebscsawesne Mendelssohn 
Sallet suite ebdedaenernie Gieiben .Rameau 

Orchestration by Felix Mottl. 
“LA CAMARGO.” 
Bright-Wilhelm. 
Casr. 
RONG (TED © ds tpnerciatadpnacenagetenwéatevoncéeenqcessneet Eric Sterling 
SD OS ccc cwekedugnysecedns catepinmgeivcstevedensend M. Hands 
Gaston Laroche, private in the Gardes Prencaiees nctanees M. Volinin 
Madame Laroche, his mother ............0.0005 -sevesJulia Seale 
CO Bh IO o-cnn04k0s pandecdbvctnetvecvdudiqusts Mile. Schmolz 
Felicie, maid to Mile. Camargo TT Cre Mile. Peters 
Mile. Camargo, court dancer and veyed faveriee ..Adeline Genee 
URI, | TS MUNE, °DEGs: BE, cacscccsdcccocsccnrcsccatenkusea Bizet 
Pas de Deux 
Adagio . Hauser 
IN ectcondbndatnbethes seaneducvcipen es ¢ec aes oh Chopin 
SON cunckdhacanawchmuneeie vinens veaetenubed cthesptees Steinke 
M. Volinin and Mile. Schmolz. 
Polka comique from Les Millions D’Arlequin........... R. Drigo 
Mile. Genee and M. Volinin. 

Overture, Nozze di Figaro ....... ve: .. Mozart 
DIVERTISSEMENT FROM “ROBERT LE DIABLE.” 
Cast. 

Bertram, an evil spirit pikekeibeies wee ..Henry Miller 
Robert, Duke of Normandy ........ ‘ M. Volinin 
Helena, superior nun ............ Mile. Genee 


And Corps de Ballet 





Music at Meridian Woman's College, 

\ Mendelssohn and Schubert program was given, No- 
vember 19, the Crescendo Club of Meridian ( Miss.) 
Woman's College and Conservatory. Ethel Sebring played 
the “Erl King” (Schubert-Liszt), and “Hunting Song” 
(Mendelssohn). Phronia Thompson sang “Who is Syl- 
“Hark! Hark the Lark,” Schubert. Willie Lips- 
com played “Consolation” (Mendelssohn). Alvaretta Mc- 
Kee sang “Hedge Roses” (Schubert). Burnah Sibert 
played Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song,” which was followed 
by a violin solo, “Song Without Words,” No. 19, op. 53, 
Anna Mae Pogue. The program closed with 
two Schubert songs, “Maiden’s Lament” and “Death and 
the Maid,” sung by Essie Watson. 

The Cecilia Club will give a folksong program under the 
direction of Ellen J. Siddall in December. 


via,” and 


played by 
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Brooxtys, December 2, 19 


With Fritz Kreisler as the soloist, the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra will present the appended program at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, Friday evening, December 6: 
Symphony No. 1 in E minor, op. 9 . Sibelius 
Overture, Academic Festival .Brahms 
Concerto for violin in G minor Bruch 
Overture solennelie, op 73 Glazounoft 
nRe, 
Mischa Elman plays the following program at his recital 


at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, Thursday evening, 


December 12 (under the auspices of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute) : 

Sonate, F major - Beethoven 
Concerto, F sharp n I Ernst 


Handel 
Chopin- Wilhelm} 
Hemmel- Burmester 


Sonate, D major 
Nocturne, op. 2 N 
Waltzer 

Love Song 


Mammartini I Iman 


Hungarian Dance, N« Brahms. Joachim 
I Palpiti Paganini 
Percy Kahn is the assisting pianist 


RRR 
The New York Symphony 
concert for young people at the 


Orchestra gives its second 
Academy of Music, Sat- 
December 7. 


nner 


December 1, 


urday afternoon, 


Sunday evening, the Brooklyn 
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THE 


RITTENHOUSE HOTEL 
Chestnut and Twenty-second Streets, Philadelphia 


A Refined Home- 
like Hotel, Cater- 
ing to Discrimi- 
nating Transient 
and Permanent 
Guests. Located 
in the very heart 
of Philadelphia’s 
most select resi- 
dential section, 
yet within five 
minutes’ walk of 
the railroad sta- 
tions, shopping 
the- 








| district and 
| atres. 

An exclusive 
cafe; cuisine and service of the highest standard. 


European plan, $1.50 per day and up 
American plan, $4.00 per day and up 


Manager 





R. Van Gilder, 














| \ BROOKLYN 


Music. During the week other festivities will follow and 
the singers and their families will be royally saietahand 
at the club house of the society, corner of Smith and 
Schermerhorn streets The music for Sunday evening 


Tue Musicat Courier next Wednes 


will be reviewed in 





day. The soloists for the night were Rosa Olitzka, con 
tralto, and Renee Florigny, pianist. Frederick Albek« 
musical director, planned the following elaborate musical 
feast: 
Festival overture I < 
U1 ia 
A St Night \ t 
Brooklyn Saengert ar Orchest Max > 
Aria from Le Cid, Pleurez mes yeux Massenet 
Rosa Olitzka and Orches 
Hoch Empor . Curt 
On the Grand Canal! Andreae 
Brooklyn Saengert t s 
Longing Stoehr 
Spring Delights Othmann 
Womer ( i ¢ es 
Concertstuck, op. 92 > ann 
Renee | rig nd ©) c 4 
Fenstergang N« ann 
The Sad Hunter I r 
An die Heimat Jungst 
B k g 
Songs— 
Die Nacht T'schaikowsk 
Iwo Brown Ey ( g 
The Swan Grieg 
Es hat die Rose suc beklagt Franz 
Russian Folk Song 
Baby Mrs Beac 
Little Gray Dove Saar 
Madame (litzk 4 ' ed Her Spielter 
Evening Hegar 
Cradle Song Gretscher 
Wome ( ( 
German-American Festival H 1 s ter 
I klyn Sange ‘ s 
Jubilee Ove \\ 
nRne 
Last night (Tuesday) the Tonkunstler Society met at 


on Schermerhorn street, to enjoy 


Memorial Hall 


monthly program. The music for the evening follows 
Three pieces for violin and ; 
Romance ( 
Gavotte antique \ 
Canzoncetta Car Vent 
Lotta Davidsor n Art Row I 
Sonata for basoon and v nee 
B flat major. Koe« r : re N M 
Adolph We nd Beds Vash 
~“ongs lor soprano 
In the Boat Grieg 
We Two Together Mar ’ Kernochar 
Vissi D’Arte Puccit 
Le Roitelet Paladilhe 
Love is the Wind MacFadyen 
Marthe R. Clodius August Ar 1 at pian 
Piano solos 
Wiegenhed loseffy 
Waldesrauschen Liszt 
(snomenreigen I 
Elsa Troetsche 
Sonata for piano and violin (F major, op. 8) Grieg 
Arthur Rowe Pollock and Lotta Da 
nmr, 
A review of the opera last Saturday night will be foun 


on another page in this issue of Tue Musicat Courter 


Gena Branscombe's Recital. 


A more than interesting recital of compositions by Gena 
Branscombe was given at the MacDowell Club, New York, 
on Tuesday afternoon, November 26 

This young woman, a Canadian by birth, but the wife of 
an American and a resident of New York, is the possessor 
of much ability as a song writer and a composer of instru 
mental works. Her recital on Tuesday showed that her 


gift of melody is well seconded by her harmonic skill, an 


the general elevation of style and avoidance of vulgarit 


and commonplace phrases proved that her long training 
under some of the best masters in America a Kuroy 
including Humperdinck, had not been in vair 

The White-Smith Company, of Boston the pul er 


of most of Gena Branscombe’s songs 


MEMPHIS MUSICAL NEWS. 
Memru Tenn., N 


Circle will meet on 


The 
vember 27, with Phoebe Gr 57 ’ 
will be “Women in Music.” Quite 


Renaissance 


msvyenor, at 


The subject of study 

an interesting program has been arranged 
nee 

The monthly concert of the Beethoven Club took place 
Saturday afternoon at 3 o'clock at the Goodwyn Institute 
\ splendid program was given by the best talent in the 
city. The Beethoven Club is working to make this a most 
prosperous season; in addition to the monthly concerts 


bund gave its golden jubilee concert at the Academy of 








ions the club will bring Max Pauer, the pianist; 


Bridewell, voc alist, 


and recept 


Carnie and Louis Persinger, violinist, 


who will appear in the artists’ concert « 


RRR 


Cornell University Glee and 


nurse 


Mandolin Club wiil 


App ar at the Goodwyn Institute on the evening of 
January 1, under the auspices of the Beethoven Club. The 
Beethoven Club will entertain with a brilliant ball at the 
Nineteenth Century Club complimentary to the Cornell 
University Clu 
ner 

On Wednesda a series of weekly recitals were inau 
gurated by the musical faculty f the Normal School Che 
dean of the musical faculty, Arthur Wallerstein, outlined 


the program of the concert, and announced that special 
priv ileges would be granted the students who desire to 
ttend the concerts of the Memphis Symphony Orchestra 
N. N. O 
Mason Quartet's Activity. 
lhe Mason Quartet, of Charleston-on-Kanawha, W. Va 
will give the first concert of the artists’ series ut West 


Virginia University, Morgantown, Dex 
ll play at Mt. de 
l 


Va 


FREDERICK WEMPLE, Baritone 


108 West 73d Street, New York. 


ember > ana on 


December 6 w Chantal Convent School 
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Madame Cahier Welcomed Home. 


n that an American singer after winning suc 
receiv h an ovation as was given Madame 
1 t ‘ n of her recent recital in 
ner hom [he encomiums heaped 

the ¢ ics, and the space devoted by 

earin 1 the iger’s home 

rtance attached to the event 

‘ it a ld be crowded into 
J é vr Paul R. Martin, in the Star, 
la ] ntraito lowers 

\ niles and bows that reflected the 
i 1 wit this woman, who ten 
} | cally 1 wn, came back 
n ever accorded an artist 
l It w an event long to 


following the first that marked 
‘ ame at the end of the fifth group 
an « re Madame Cahier sang “A Life 
W hut ib Riley, who occupied a stage 
t Ww the ver lied away, there was 
rs, the contralto herself participat 
juet of yellow chrysanthemums into 
e poet 

t singers vocal powers, the Star de 
" Cahier “richly deserved all the praise 
ce rom t e critics who judge her from 
f art alone. Her voice is wonderfully rich 

| t A register particularly, display 
{ ws asserted that “the greeting given 
t of the place she held in the hearts 

and of the pride they take in her success 
referred’ to the great audience as “the 

tive ever thered together in Indiana 


Harriet Ware ard John Barnes Wells in Dayton. 


\ ind John Barnes Wells appeared in con 
in Dayton, Ohio, last month 
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J | We ten 
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William Becker's New York Success. 
\ 1 now in t 
\ he re ipient 
‘ brillant work ex 
vy Y | nceert oO Novem 
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played with a clean, crisp technic, with a breadth of command, 
constriction. He 





his octaves are especially clean and free fron 





without delicacy and refinement 


i poetic tendency and he is not 
Inasmuch as the work is comparatively well known in Europe, it 
t an example of the modern eccentricities Mr. Beckes 


I 








WILLIAM A. BECKER 
shed mselt t e idiom wh inswered Urposes 
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ically nd directly 
here a ma well conceived idea the first movement 
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ent a t e forn f a alta and =he aye it wit 
rig s a hay ot fancy wi ) w t lignity i 
ng t eme f an excellent concert 
re f the progran isted f s | th 
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Henriette Bach at G. A. R. Concert. 
Henriette Bach, the 
of the G. A 


young violinist, was soloist at the 


cert R, given at the Sixty-ninth Regiment 





BACH 


HENRIETTE 


New York, last Sunday evening, and was the 


recipient of much applause 
tone and gives a most artistic interpretation to every 


Armory, 
Miss Bach possesses a beau 
tiful 


thing that she performs 


Witherspoon's Majestic Gurnemanz. 


“The proof of the pudding is in the eating”; but this 
tells only half the story. If the pudding is good, it is due 
to the skill of the cook, also to the quality of the ingredi- 
ents. This homely simile is applicable to art. The proof 
of any artistic endeavor is in the result; but that, too, tells 
but a portion of the whole truth. If the result be good, it 
is due to the skill of the artist as well as to the artistic 
elements employed. To the casual observer, little is dis 
cernible back of the performance, but to the experienced 
eye everything lies behind the completed product. Evolu- 
tion and progression are the two watchwords of the cen- 
tury. It is the ability to analyze this evolution and pro- 
gression that distinguishes the connoisseur from the dilet- 
tante 

Hergert Witherspoon’s Gurnemanz in “Parsifal” was 
acclaimed, last season, as a splendid portrayal, artistically 
conceived and finely delineated. It stamped him as an 
artist of high rank and a Wagnerian interpreter of the 
first order. To what, then, shall be attributed the enthu 
nf the press after the recent Thanksgiving Day per- 
formance? There was something in the 1912 Witherspoon 
Gurnemanz that casts a shadow over that of 1911. This 
amelioration did not escape the critics, who waxed eloquent 
over the new touches that the great American basso has 


Siasm 


subtly given this difficult embodiment. 

“Mr. Witherspoon,” said the Tribune, “is growing stead- 
ily in musical puissance, and in voice and diction was a 
delight to sense and soul.” “Praise is due Mr. Wither- 
said the Times, “for his development in the part 
cf Gurnemanz,” while the Press added: ‘Witherspoon's 
embodiment of Gurnemanz, always a finely intelligent char- 
acterization, showed striking improvement on _histrionic 
side. Evidently the American basso has been restudying 
his role with the utmost care in an effort to perfect his 
His acting yesterday followed close 


spoon,” 


dramatic delineation. 
ly the poetic suggestions of Wagner’s words and music in 
facial expression, pose and gesture. But his singing, too, 
excellent vocally, showed a great abundance of new and 
subtle nuance. Decidedly Witherspoon has made big 
strides.” The American said: ‘Witherspoon gave real 
significance to the words of the sage, Gurnemanz,”’ and the 
Mail: “Again Witherspoon as Gurnemanz reached his 
own highest plane.” The Evening Sun noted that “Both 
Witherspoon and Hinshaw also sang in a broad style that 
showed these other native artists had come to stand among 
the great and powerful in their own right,” and the Staats 
Zeitung remarked that “Witherspoon sang the old Gurne- 
manz with good tone and much feeling.” 

Che reason underlying these 
Witherspoon recognizes the impotence of the human being 
in his efforts to attain perfection; but he also realizes that 


words is easily found 


it is man’s duty to strive to get as near as possible to it 
rhis engenders a desire to work both mentally and physic- 


ally, and when one grasps this thought the doors of doubt 
fly open and the path to success is made clear. Art is a 
fluctuating, not a stationary, affair. The process of de 


This 


is the reason why Witherspoon's art continually grows and 


velopment is continual. There is no end to evolution 


expands. His Gurnemanz will be even better in 1913. He 


is not content to secure a creditable place in his art and 
there rest content, but ever seeks ways and means to im 


rhis 


the press tributes he so deservedly won on that memorabl 


prove, beautify, enrich and ennoble it accounts for 


Thanksgiving Day, 1912 





People's Symphony Concerts. 








lwo interesting programs to be presented at the New 
York People’s Symphony concerts are as follows: 
SECOND ORCHESTRAL CONCERT 
Carnegie Ha Su December » 2 3'y 
Soloist, Frances Alda (soprano, Met litan Opera 
Overture, Calm Sea and Happy Voyage . Mendelssohn 
Vissi d'Arte, from La Tosca Puccin 
No. 5, E minor I'schaikowsky 
Song Group 
Rispetto Wolf-Ferrari 
Cacili Strauss 
Si les fleurs avaient des yeux Massenet 
Manon Gavotte 
Madame Alda 
Adagio (strings. orchestra and two horns) Arens 


Southern fantasy Humiston 


SECOND CHAMBER CONCERT 
Cooper Uni 


Thursday, December 10, at 8 ; 


Kneisel Quartet 


Quartet in C major Mozart 
SECOND LECTURE ON ORCHESTRAL WIND 
INSTRUMENTS 
{ cooper Union 
(Oboe and English horn.) 

Illustrated by Alexander Addimondi 
(First oboist, People’s Symphony Orchestra.) 

Fantasia, Linda di Chamounix Klemke 
(Obee and piano.) 

Quartet in G minor, ». 27 Grieg 


The novelty is the adagio for strings and horns, by Franz 
X. Arens, the director 
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satisfying, resonant and steady tone, wit ine conception 
ind expression Of the musical a t ‘ ten ‘ het 
List of C ts in New York During December name Sened Nits 
Ist O oncerts In New tor uring e . The Cry of R te 
I Year's at > ’ 
Nadeschd 
December 5—Ysaye, violin recital, afternoon, Carnegie December 15—Mannes Sonata Recital, evening, Belasco Others on the prog were \ \ \n 
Hall. rheater. Weddle, Katheru Woodhull, | ry | “ . 
December 6—New York Symphony Orchestra, atter December 16-——Maggie ‘Leyte, song recital, afternoon Harrison, Hans Dohrenwend, Adelaide Mueller, Miss Ros 
noon, Aeolian Hall. Aeolian Hall Florence Dickinson, Otto Dohrenwend 1 Emma Z $ 
Diecouder. 6~—Anteindite-Seumewsiin, plano vectal, December 17—Musical Art Society, evening, Carnegie mann 
afternoon, Berkeley Theater. bens ' = ‘ “ae 
December 6—Ernest Schelling, piano recital, afternoon, Philips, joint pee: 7 Hy pe x viet po — oe Cecile Ayres Delighted Christiania. 
, Carnegie Hall ea yh ithec “ge ee = Cecile Ayres, the gifted American pianist 7 |, 
December 19—Philharmonic Society, evening, Carnegie jing jn this country under the management Ant 
December 7—Boston Symphony Orchestra, afternoon Hall Sawyer, of New York, wou eee ear i 
Fe Carnegie Hall December 20—Philharmonic Society, afternoon, Car- pe played in Christiania, Norway 
December 7—Leo Orns‘ein, piano recital, evening, negie Hall. Costin demas to @ 
/ Aeolian Hall December 21—Young People’s Symphony Concert, afte e knows a . 
{ December 8—John Philip Sousa and his Band noon, Carnegie Hall o. , . 
y December 8—New York Symphony Orchestra, after December 22—Philharmonic Society, afternoon, Car sa Hyagz he it : 
) noon, Aeolian Hall negie Hall i einen: cua of diame wate 
( December 8—Alois Trnka, violin recital, afternoon, Car December 26-—Philharmonic Society, evening, Carnegie elf with delig and it wa 
1 negie Lyceum Hall al g two Debus 
j December 8—Isabel Hauser and the Saslavsky Quartet, December 26—Oratorio Society, afternoon, Carnegie *ediadet, Christiar 
evening, Belasco Theater Hall. en Ayres ’ 
" December 9—Donna Easley, song recital, afternoon, December 27—Kitty Cheatham, afternoon Lyceum tw g 
Aeolian Hall. Theater att 
December o—Barrere Ensemble, afternoon, Belase December 27—Philharmonic Society, afternoon, Car “ iene “ 
f Theater negie | lall succes wa 
December 9—Flonzaley Quartet, evening, Aeolian Hall December 28—Oratorio Society, evening, Carnegie Hall ber Mors ‘ 
December 10 Kneisel Quartet, evening, Aeolian Hall December 29—Philharmonic Society afternoon, Cat ee ee 
: December 11—Schola Cantorum Concert, afternoon negie Hall Hamlin Sings for Society. 
Aeolian Hall a aan George Hamlin, tl well } wn tenor, ga 
December 11—Selden Miller, piano and song recital Lachmund Conservatory Students’ Concert. recital, arranged by M B nd Mrs. | er, at t 
{ afternoon, Rumford Hall The first recital by pupils of the L: d Conserva tte ¢ Madi ; e, I , f 
; December 12—Gottfried Galston, piano recital, Aeolian tory of Music, the well known school recently came day evening, N er 30 W rogra 
i Hall. inder the direction of Lewis M. Hubbard, a pianist of Ver W 
December 12—Philharmonic Society, evening, Carnegie bility and attainment, took place at the conservatory - woe 
; Hall. 132 West Eighty-fifth street, New York, November 20. us 
December 13—Philharmonic Society, afternoon, Car With two exceptions the program was carried out as Caecilie 
negie Hall printed The various grades of classes in piano, violit Wo find I 
December 14—Efrem Zimbalist, concert with orchestra ind voice were well represented by the pupils taking part when 
afternoon, Carnegie Hall ind their performances reflected credit upon the work ~ ar . 
i December 15—New York Symphony Orchestra, after lone at the school A strong teature of the occa n Cian Henlied 
ncon, Aeolian Hall was the singing of Mildred Beyerstedt Hodges, a prom Wer t M 
December 15—Titta Ruffo, concert, evening, Hipp nent and popular singer from the Middle West, whose Minnelied I 
drome fine tone and style have been largely acquired under the = : be 
December 15—People’s Symphony Orchestra, afternoon skilful training of Madame Brachvogel-Hubbard, head of yy ; si a 
Carnegie Hall the vocal department Mrs. Hodge sang with a rich, ’ 








Carolina White’s Triumph 


The following notices in the Chicago newspapers tell of the brilliant success of Carolina 
White on the opening night of the Chicago Grand Opera Company’s season, on Nov. 26, 1912 


























Carelina White in the title role of Puccini’s “Manon” 









Miss White will appear in concert during January, February and March. 
For dates and terms apply to The Redpath Musical Bureau, Cable Bidg., Chicago 
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Charlotte coloratura 
pianist 
Thursday « 


o.1 
er e 4 celebration was 


Maconda 
accompanist, were 
yvening (Thanks- 
given by the 
hall 


who wanted to 


Orchestra Hall last 
was 


Columbus of Chicago and the large 


h 1 a mmodat all those 
same organization had 


Patrick’s 


account 


son the 
nceert on 5St 


+} uditorium r it CO 


sh tenor as soloist, but on 


era at the Auditorium the management having 
with Orchestra 
It was only a few years ago that the Chicago Knights 
irough the agency of Supreme 
lopted Mr. Met 

romise that whenever he sang in 


Knight Mr 


’atrick’s Day 


ntent itself 


Director 
ormack and practically se- 
concert in 


McCormack 


for the 


he would sing for the 
ll appear again this season on St, I 
ngs of Ireland 


ght f Columbu He sang sweet s 


arias, meeting with his customary tremendous 
worthy 
( lay, one of the 
Charlotte 


in Chicago this sea- 


le was in splendid voice and received 


accompaniment at the hands of Spencer 


best accompanists heard here in many a day 


only appearance 
with the tenor in the 


Maconda made her 
th occasion and shared 
It is a pity that Madame Maconda 
recital, as 


honors of the « 


return to us this 


vening 
season in concert or 


her work last Thursday evening warrants such an engage- 


meme, 


Middleton, basso, is to be the 
: next 


fourth 
December 


soloist at the 


ompany Tuesday, 
Cheater 

nner 
| F 1omas Orchestra gave, 
nceerts instead of two The 
Day) and the 


this week, three 


first took place Thursday 


regular pair of 











BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATORY 


North Clark St. and Chicago Ave., Chicago 
KENNETH M. BRADLEY, Director 
The Leading School of 
MUSIC, ACTING, 
LANGUAGES, EXPRESSION 
A Faculty of Over 50 Teachers of National 
Reputation lnclading : 


Mme. Jolie Rive Bieg fereld vee Mickwitz 





Guy Herdert Woodard Edger A Gelsos 
Frank @ Webster Bartio& alimane 
Mms. Jestine Wagener Emii Lectereg 
Freez Wagner May Jatie Biles 
Eleaner Smith Edward Overat 


The Department of PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC a special feature. 


SCHOOL OF ACTING-——-The most thoroughly equipped School 
of Acting in Chicage. Offers students practical stage training 


ORCHESTRAL TRAINING under the conductorship of Mr. Balimann 
A complete faculty for all orchestral instruments 

The only incorporated conservatory in Chicago with a 
Boerding Department. 

As special catalogues are issued for each department, please 
mention the course in which you are interested. Fall term 
begins Sept. oth. For further information address: 


E. SCHWENKER, Registrar. 


BUTLER 


Puplis Accepted 
512 Pine Arts Bidg. Studio Phone, Harrison 5485 


bo GUNNAR PETERSON 


CONCERT PIANIST 
A STUDIO ; 519'Fine Arts Building 135 East 62d Street Chicage, Il 
> dertetes dren, Cents 


ws STEVENSON oc 
CELENE LOVELAND Pax 


1354 Bast 534 Street Chicago, Ill. 











SOP RANO- 
CONCERTS 
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(TEWKSBURY) 
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Phone. tyde Park 3332 


} LLEWELLYN 


Concert Pianiste 


In Europe Whole Season 1912-13 








Address, Regensburger St. 2, - . ° Bertin, W 
1520, Pirst Nationa! Bank Building, ~- - . Chicago 
ANNIE 
1912-8 EASON-—1913 


Exctusive Concert Direction : 
REDPATH MUSICAL BUREAU 
Cabis Buliding, Chicago, ils. 








concerts, as always scheduled, took place on Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening. The program for the three 
concerts was of a popular character. 
Rene 

Luella Chilson Ohrman, soprano, booked eight new en- 
gagements during the past week, which fact alone attests 
of this soprano throughout the country. 
Following are the dates: “Messiah,” December 10, Spring- 
field, Mo.; recital, Appleton, Wis., December 31; recital, 
South Shore Club; recital, January 23, Houston, Tex.; re- 
cital, January 24, Galveston, Tex.; recitals, January 25, 
Streator, Ill.; recital, January 26, Charleston, Ill.; recital, 
January 27, DeKalb, Ill. Mrs. Ohrman’s annual recital will 
be given on Sunday, December 8, in the Fine Arts Thea- 
ter. A most attractive and artistic program has been pre- 
Great interest is being manifested in the recital. 


the popularity 


pared 
Following is the program: 


. Bononcini 


Deh piu me vascondete (1640) ‘ 
Was macht der Wind bactee tn Bach 
Caro Nome (Rigoletto)... . Verdi 
Die Zigeunerin .. Wolf 
Verschwiegene Liebe . Wolf 
ee POUR ons s aves comcacdwad urd kovterd buwecckkernate aed seaeens Wolf 
SRR WORN Vdawde <vetbuavekeeienea rs , Goring-Thomas 
Chanson de Printemps ........... Gounod 
Gavotte CORO) a icccs cidvecevecedevrvesnesecevecscoenns Massenet 
Comment disaient-ils . Liszt 
Lilacs , éderevet Rachmaninoff 
Will o' the Wisp sons . Spross 
Snow ven .. Sigurd Lee 
Wistaria Cora Willis Ware 
Happiness . oe ee Branscomb 
ner, 
Max |. Fischel presented Gertrude Consuelo Bates in a 


violin recital assisted by Helen Protheroe, soprano, at the 
Whitney Opera House, on Sunday afternoon, December 
1. Three resident Chicago composers were represented on 
“Humoresque,” by Felix Borowski, musical 
critic of the Record Herald and instructor at the Chicago 
Musical College, was well played by Miss Bates. Likewise 
“Melodie,” by Charles G. Dawes, president of the Central 
Trust Company Bank and one of the officers of the Chi 
cago Grand Opera Miss Protheroe sang a 
“Christmas Lullaby” by Another former resi 
also honored 


the program 


Company 
Pre ther rc 


dent Chicagoan, Mr. Campbell-Tipton, was 
on the program with his song, “A Spirit Flower.” The 
concert was well attended 
RRR 
Louis Persinger, the American violinist, who has re- 


cently returned from Europe, will give a recital next Sun- 
day afternoon, December 8, at the Studebaker Theater 
under the direction of F. Wight Neumann. 

RRR, 

Alma and Huldah Voedisch have returned from Michi- 
gan, where they were busily engaged booking artists. Hul- 
Voedisch played the accompaniments for Elsie Baker, 
at Flint, Mich. 


dah 
vocalist, 
nme, 

The local biennial board of the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs is holding meetings in Room 621, Fine Arts 
Building, to complete plans for the biennial convention of 
Federated Musical Clubs, to be held in Chicago the week 
of April 21, 1913. A thousand delegates are expected and 
every effort is being made to make the week a festive one 
The convention will open with a reception to the delegates 
Art Institute, on the evening of April 
21. The officers of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs’ local biennial board are as follows: President, Mrs 
Emerson Brush, Elmhurst, Ill. Honorary presidents, Mrs. 
James S. Moore, Riverside, Ill.; Mrs. James P. Houston, 
3503 Sheffield avenue. Vice presidents, Mrs. A. O. Mason, 


to be given at the 


Highland Park, Ill.; Mrs. J. R. Custer, 3928 Grand boule- 
vard; Mrs. Emil W. Ritter, 1640 Sherwin avenue; Mrs 
Edward Bellows, 921 Galt avenue. Honorary vice presi- 
dents, Mrs. Theodore Thomas, New York; Mrs. Frederick 
Ullmann, 1031 East Forty-eighth street; Mrs. Milo D 
Matteson, 2616 Lake View avenue; Mrs, Eduard A. Furst, 


Recording secretary, Mrs. Donald L. 
Morrill, 421 Barry avenue. Corresponding secretary, Amy 
Keith Jones, 5422 Kenmore avenue. Treasurer, Mrs. J. C. 
Hoag, 4669 Lake avenue. Standing committees, badges 
and credentials, Mrs. James H. Hirsch, Glencoe, Ill; 
decorating and ushers, Mrs. Edward G. Cowdery, 1367 
North State street; exhibits, Mrs. Frederick H. Foster, 
2476 Lake View avenue; finance, Mrs. N. H. Blatchford, 
Winnetka, Ill.; hotels and hospitality, Mrs. Joseph C. Bol- 
ter, 622 Deming place; information, Pauline Rommeiss, 
937 Castlewood Terrace; location, Mrs. George B. Car- 
penter, 1018 North State street; music, Mrs. George V. 
Harvey, 3244 Groveland avenue; printing and souvenirs, 
Mrs. Frederick H. Gansbergen, 2238 Lincoln Park, West; 
publicity, Mrs. L. E. Burr, 4835 Madison avenue; stage, 
Mrs. Albert W. Hester, 832 Junior trains and 
transportation, Mrs. A. J. Ochsner, 2106 Sedgwick street; 
ways and means, Mrs. J. W. Moses, 5482 Greenwood ave- 
social, Mrs, William M. Thompson, 512 Wrightwood 
reception, Mrs. Burton 4037 Greenwood 
Advisory committee from national board, Mrs 
849 Wolfram street; Mrs. George N. 
Executive committee, Mrs. 


1346 Astor street. 


Terrace; 


nue; 
avenue; Hanson, 
avenue. 
Alexander Rietz, 
Oberne, 2473 Hamilton Court. 


Emerson Brush, Mrs. George V. Harvey, Mrs, J. R. Cus- 
ter, Mrs. Emil W. Ritter, Mrs. Donald L. Morrill. 

y nme 

George Hamlin did not return to Chicago from Phila- 


delphia with the Chicago Grand Opera Company after the 
close of the season there, but is remaining a week in New 
York and is to give a recital of Brahms, Strauss and Wolf 
songs for Miss Bliss and Mrs. Heuter on November 30 at 


the residence of Mrs. Heuter. Miss Bliss is a daughter 
of the late Cornelius Bliss. 
ner, 
Last Friday evening, November 29, in the Bergey Chi- 


cago Opera School in the Fine Arts Building, Mr. an:l 
Mrs. Theodore S. Bergey presented some twenty pupils in 
a miscellaneous program made up of vocal and piano selec- 
tions. 


nn eZ 


Anthony Dorn, pianist, and A. R. 
saved many lives in playing ragtime and popular airs at 
the Erie Theater after a woman cried “Fire.” Three ex- 
plosions shook the building while the frantic crowd fought 
its way toward the door, but the two men began a vigor- 
ous playing of modern ragtime, Dorn shouting to the 
“Play faster and louder.” Similar to the musi- 
the last men to leave the place were 


Stoneham, drummer, 


drummer, 


cians on the Titanic, 


Dorn and Stoneham. Such acts by musicians will earn 
for the profession the title of brave men 
nnre 


All the boxes have been sold for the benefit concert of 
the Amateur Musical Club to be given Monday afternoon, 
December 9, at Orchestra Hall, to increase the Amateur 
Musical Club’s scholarship fund. Each of the patronesses 
Leopold Godowski, the pianist, will give 
the program. The scholarship fund committee is com- 
posed of Mrs, George V. Harvey, Mrs. George B. Car- 
penter, Mrs, Joseph W. Moses and Gertrude Gane. 
nRre 

The first concert of the twelfth season of the Chicago 
Madrigal Club under the direction of D, A. Clippinger, 
will take place at the Fine Arts Theater, Thursday even- 
ing, December 5. 


has taken a box. 


neRe 
Mabel Sharp Herdien, soprano, has just returned from 
a trip to New York City, where she had the pleasure of 
meeting many friends and musical managers. Mrs. Her- 
dien is to appear next Thursday evening at Kenton, Ohio, 
in recital, 
nner 
Last Saturday afternoon a recital was given at Kim- 
ball Hall under the auspices of the American Conserva- 
tory of Music. The program was given by advanced piano 
pupils of Heniot Levy and an organ pupil of Effie Mur- 
dock. Mr. Levy played the orchestral parts on the second 
piano, 
Se 8 
Clarence Eidam, the pianist, played last spring before the 
St. Cecilia Club of Grand Rapids, Mich., and was so en- 
thusiastically received that he was immediately re-engaged 
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Soloist at Worcester Festival 1911-12 
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for this recital has 


for the recital this year. The date 
just been set for January 31, it being the second number 


on the regular artists course of this club. Mr. Eidam 
played this week, Monday, on the All Star Course at 
Waterloo, la 
nere”e 
The Kappa Beta Gamma Association of the School of 


Musical College, assisted by 
| h 
will give a sch 


Expression of the Chicag 
Jacobs Bond, 


Ziegfeld Theater, 


entertainment 


larshit 


Carrie 
the 





in Monday evening, December 2 








rhe entire proceeds of the pr which will be used 
to pay for a scholarship in the school of expression will 
be awarded to the most deserving applicant at the new 
term. Pupils of Letitia Kempster and Florence 





Carbery will provide the program 
RRR 
Samuel B. Garton, manager of the Chicago Choir Bu 
reau, has moved his offices to 445 People’s Gas Building 
nRe 

Buchhalter, pianist, appeared in a 
local F. Wight 

baker 


Buchhalter is one t 


>imon piano recital 


the management of | Neumann a 
the Stude 


Mr. 
cal profession in 


under 


Theater, Sunday afternoon, December 1 


the latest members of the mus! 


and from received fron 


reports 


a successful debu 


Arts 


n his made 


different sources 
the Fine 














Mr. Buchhalter’s piano studios are in 
Building 
SS 2 eS 
e . - 
Adolf Weidig’s rchestral compositions Three Epi 
sodes,” was give by the Minneapolis Symphony Orches 
tra, under Emil Oberhoffe at one of the regular concerts 
Saturday evening, N er That this work met wit 
a remarkable success is evidenced by the f wing ex 
cerpts from the press 
ihe a € . r 
sodes” by Adolf Weidig, a ( y . , , 
gra Phe h ! 7 ys W 
™ te its } r g “I sg k c ed 
rk. The s ‘ : 
ne of the gra t f grief ns 
enta rhe f ‘ i ‘ f 
pain is ‘ t f f stral utte 
B \ re ss e re heigh 
€ t y x ve “ “ 
Gra s ‘ I work we 
r g rat by M Obe 
Dp y Mir s | 
The rathe brief R se w kingly t ant i 
daring orchestral suit ft t r slways r t 
normal inst t for for I R ‘ f first time 
last evening, th r by < ed t eM apolis 
Symphony Or at R Park le lire f A 
poser As of . t ‘ s age 
unusual instrun ‘ t he 
ance of their t , i 4 y 
have been their effect ¢ P i | 
thoven’s incidental 1 t ' ira Every kt 
bination of instrume y ‘ f t} t 
tribute to tl crashing sent s { ese re treme 
chestral utterances In « t Russia th G 
the bitter poignance ft ‘ ‘ being ret f f 
adagio lament ‘ x es kowsk 
The thunder sly depress P f A P acce 
by an organ part played | H n Hunt, ga f 
Minnea Ever g | 


RRR 
Frances Alda appeared at the second of a series of Tiffin 
last Monday morning, November 25, in 
Crystal Ballroom of the Blackstone Hotel. The 


The previous after 


musicales 
soprant 
French 
the 


artist in co 


songs on this occasion 
Studebaker Theater M 


ctior wat y EF 


sang 


noon at dame Alda 


was the 


assisting astern string 


quartet. 


The Hamilton Club gave a minstrel s} vw at Orchestr 


did 





Hall last Tuesday, November 2¢ *Maude,” the mule 
ot appear, but ragtime filled the hall of classical musi 
ement of the h is not to be blamed, however 
1 pre usly by one f the managers it 
ve moving pictures or vaudeville perform 
ances, including a kicking mule, than to pass the hat at 
the end of the year to make up the deficit The ar 
f trustees of the Thom Orchestra wever, it seen 
ought not to wait until the hat is passed, but should « 
tribute and forbid the use of the h f sic s the er 
gagement of “Maude,” the n whose appearance on the 
stage some years ago is sti ivid in the memory of all 
those who have faith in the management of the Thoma 
Orchestra Hall 


} sther M Ph the Ww ¢ kr “A ntr ilt has receive 








the following letter from Lena M. Baer rectress of the 
Lafayette Conservatory of Musi 

My Dear Miss Pic y neert M ay eve g last 

as indeed a revelati t Lafayette music lovers 11 wis 

ght be able to hea I f praise w ave been « 

t your cha mg work sinly er P ey . 

us again and hope that eturr vy thee ear futur 

November 8 Miss Plumb appeared in Des Moines be- 


fore some 4,000 teachers of Iowa, and the following day 





the critic of the Register and Leader voiced his opinion 
as follows: 


Esther M. Plumb, of Chicago, charmed the audience with her 








splendid voice, rich Miss Plumb gave an ex- 
pressive interpretat s, which suited well her voice 
with its warmth an n Fils,” fr ‘Le Prophet 
and “Boler Arditi) were spl y give and in res se te 
nsistent applause Miss | b gave a cha g encore 
nee 

Maurice Rosenfeld, one of the board of musical re 
tors and member of the faculty of Chicago Musical 
College, will give two lectures at the Chicago Hebrew 
Institute on December 4 and I! The first will cover 
“Der Ring des Nibelungen” and the second will be given 


and “Aida 


Blumen 


on “Carmen,” “Tristan and 
Sol Alberti 


thal . 


nai, soprano, 


pianist and 


Burton 


Music 
Th 
bers of the Chicago Musical Co 
Mr. Rosenfe 


se 


and baritone, all mem- 


lege faculty, will furnish 


the illustrations for ld’s talks 
Grand Opera Company 
principal tenor rol ‘The 


duction otf 


George Hamlin, of the Chicage 


in Cricket o1 


will create the 


at the first Chicago pri this Goldmark 


December. Mr. Hamlin recently appears 


pera early in 
in this part in Philadelphia during the opera season there 
ind met with great success 
Ree 
The following are recent appearances of Sibyl Sammis 


MacDermid, soprano, and James G. MacDermid, composer 


accompanist: Lakeview Musical Club, November 18; Black 
stone Hotel, November 21; Men's Choral Club, St. Josep! 
Mo., November 26: private recital, Lake Forest, Ill, N 


vember 29 These ar ll the following engage 
Burlington, | 


Wing 
Leave 


lece mber 
>. 
Red 


M 


the mont f | 
la Atch Kan 
la.; Warrensburg, 


ments during 


SIOUX City sor 


Charles City 











The Redpath Musical Bureau 


HARRY P. HARRISON, Pres. PRED PELNAM, Manager 
Presents for the Season 1912-13 


CAROLINA WHITE, Seprane of the Chicage Crand Opera Co. 
FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEIS One of the World's 


* greatest plenists. 


EDMOND WARNERY, Tenor of the Chicage Crand Opers Ce. 
THEODORA STURKOW RYDER, 


And a Superb Production of Parelli's 
Brilliant One Act Opera 


“A LOVERS’ QUARREL” 


IN ENGLISH 


FRANCIS MACMI will Tour the United States 


and Canada, Season 1913-14, 
under Redpath Management. 
Por terms, dates, etc., address: 


REDPATH MUSICAL BUREAU, Cable Building, Chicago, U.S.A. 


Distinguished 
Pianist 

















Kan. Mrs. MacDermid will also appear with the St. Pau 
Symphony Orchestra and at miscellaneous neerts at 


Valley City, N. Dak., and Kirksville, M« 


Schelling's Chopin and Liszt Recital. 


Frnest S 





helling, recently returned from a long Fur 

pean tour, will give his first York recital for this 
season at Carnegie Hall, Friday afternoon, December ¢ 
His program, devoted to Chopin and Liszt, will be a 
follows 

n 
Tw r r 
I etude 
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Francis Rogers Sings on East Side. 

Francis Rogers. the New York baritone recently a 

mpanied his wife to an Fast Side mission in which 
she has been interested, and sang to a large audience 
After the concert e old woman particular protegée of 
Mrs. Rogers, went up to the baritone’s wife to express 
her gratitude “He's grand, dear!” she w pered. “But 
I had an awful scare. When they come up on the stage 
T was afeared that the little fat one was him But wher 
I see that one sit down at the pianner, and himself standit 
up to sing. maybe I wasn't glad!” It is a violation of 
strict nfidence to explain that the “little fat feller” was 
none other than Bruno Huhn, composer of the “Divan 
and many other works. Mr. Rogers, since that eve 
has ‘ . ‘ lord it 


7 on . 
to fellow musician on 


over his 
grounds of personal pulchritude. 


7 





MUSIC IN COLUMBUS. 


Alda 
Though giver 


Francis 
Hall 
tracted 


an apprec 


sang 


early Italian, French, 


as a 


lish and American s 





Foster's “Old Black J Thayer's “My Laddie” was t 
demanded, and after the final group, which sed with t 
aria, “One Fine Day from “Madama tertly 
extra contribution was M Beach's Yea 
Spring 

zn RnR, 

Thanksgiving evening es the st appear c L 
Kunwald with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. Many 
( nbus people have rd Dr. Kunwald’s performances 

Berlin with such pleasure that they h with delight 
this early appearance of the new luctor in this city 

zn ne 

Mart Hlertenst« pianist $s a new accession to the 
ranks of act membe f the Woman's Music Club 
Miss Hertenst« is a tas we is scholarly pianist 
whom the lub 1s id t c x ts active rar 
The Music Club has a department of alt t 
work, w h | s¢ m aver { grateful labo 
This divis “ rrang ! cs 1 entertainment 
for h spit etti« ent and K Ss wt is State inst 
tutions lia re ‘ isl pe are y ¢ 
dowed a department iting $ the ¢ n 
Public Library, t < $a to tl é , 
established tr st ‘ rtment 

nre 
The s« | tra { I i \ that 
the P Rs y i, M lay ven 
we}? ) Le i Stor \ acdt y trien 
( lumbus, w ‘ t ect him w new t 
chestra, whicl ) wa er red in Colum 
he Phila ( est ght t t \ 
the Columbus 5 pl y A t re 
WW e the s 
| a 

The Ohio Wesleya ty Gil " to g a 
concert at the ‘ NY d Meth se Ab A rch 
We av even N er i ted by nth y | 
Blanks reader 

ne 
Der oa § t at Gran will present lar 
Kr { . ! meert 18 give 
nder the pice t lraternity The as 
tex tiet re Ruth R a ( ' Robbin 
arit r ! Iva | ” ) er ; i} 
ah ‘ ty the |} wwe t 
Chor S t t { h, Carl Paige W j 
rect f 
re FR. 

The M cap . rchestra, whit " 
here ruary W R rd Crerwonky 
violinist rt est acle h a tren , 
pression here last ring t it re have ar ver 
flowing a ‘ ( fler ma t f ‘ 
her t S ted a inspir il reac 

os 2S @ 

W Ar cw Mc Neille t t Re 
den t M ( ‘ ‘ pran 
Herman Ebeli: ganist, w give a t at t ( 

gregat C} L ue F N P ) 
a 

The secor n the se é 
the Fourth | ent B tah i 1 
tl eve t } r 

y eve the { Mi nt 
The ones Dip 
the S t i 
entertainment eve 
yr FF 
Alma Beck, t ne ( it tralt 
ee chose is t t « nat ! hor 
‘ estr ert 4 q 
j selected M " ( ma night 
nnat 
rere 
: ‘ wwnificet ifnd ¢ 
nA 
give t ring the go ap 
I r t ree 1 Ss rently i! t 
' t \ ] t ( have t 
matt ar | ‘ 
Letter to R. E. Johnston. 
j 
} uv Mr hi , 
My best thanks f Godowsk 
T leed iw nderful tist t t 
T taste and A t f ex te 1 T . 


lovely song by 
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last 


lative 
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Thursday « i in Memoria 
a week's this recita 
hence The program c ult 
modern German and French, as w 
{-Ferrari, several Scotch, | 
One of the encores was Stephen 
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Hubbard's Opera Talks. 

ress representative” or “publicity manager” 
had but one interpretation in the minds of the 
Wil- 


however, who now is press representa- 


r public who have dipped back of the scenes, 

L. Hubbard 
Boston Opera Company, but who formerly was 
Chicago 
ynceived ideas and opinions in the simplest 


ith the [Tribune as music critic, re- 
ical manner possible 

n the publicity campaign of the Boston Opera 

ed in a most efficient and dignified man 


Hubbard also adds to that work the labor en 


‘Opera Talks” throughout New England 


EDWARD COLLINS 


PIANIST 
On Tour with Mme. Schumann-Heink 


DIMITRIEFF’S Success 


Nina Dimitrieff sings with a remark- 
ably clear, true soprano voice and the 
reality with which she brought out 
every beauty of her songs was best 
attested by the vigorous applause that 
followed each number. 

N Herald, Nov. 11, 1912. 


7 
IV. Ze 











Mme. Dimitrieff’s natural voice is 


an unusually fine one.—N, Y. Tribune. 


Mme. Dimitrieff possesses a voice of 
much natural beauty.—N. Y. Sun 


Mme. Dimitrieff is gifted with a 
voice of excellent natural quality. The 
audience received her very enthusias- 


ticaily.— The Evening Post, Nov. 11, 1912. 





























Will inaugurate his first American Tour 
with the New York Phil 
harmonic Orchestra at Carnegie Hall on 
January 16th and 17th, 1913- 


as soloist 


Dates from 
January 
to 
May, 1913 
Now 
Booking 


vnc YS 'vU= 





MANAGEMENT: 


CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON 
437 Fitth Avenue, New York 











in order to arouse interest in the educational side of opera. 
In this he has succeeded so admirably that seventy-five lec- 
tures have already been booked, while the requests pouring 
in from all sides for further dates make it well nigh im- 
possible for him to fill any more during the operatic sea- 
son, 

These “talks” consist of a simple, intimate retailing of 
the operatic story to a piano accompaniment ably furnished 
by Frank L. Waller, of the Boston Opera Company; a 
short description of the musical structure worded in a man- 
ner which makes it easy of comprehension to the lay min¢, 
and the whole rendered so interesting that the educational 
purpose underlying the idea is lost sight of in the acute in- 
terest aroused by the manner and matter of the lecturer, 
the last named being robbed of all effort at pedantry 
through the Hubbard imaginativeness. That is the quality 
which makes this work the best possible propaganda for 
the Boston Opera Company, as also for disseminating mu- 
sical and operatic knowledge among those who otherwise 
would have no further interest in either aspect of the art. 
Director Russell and Mr. Jordan are to be felicitated on 
their wise choice of Mr. Hubbard. 





Julia Culp's London Criticisms. 

Julia Culp, the great lieder singer, who will come to 
America this season under Antonia Sawyer’s manage- 
ment, received the following tributes following a concert 
in Bechstein Hall, London: 

Those 


some 


Hall 


was in excellent voice, 


attended Julia Culp’s recital at Bechstein hear! 


The gifted lady 
which she used the 


who 
very fine vocalization. 
skill with 


the intensity of her 


and the means at her command an: 


interpretations combined to make her singing 


most convincing The program was selected from the songs of 
Schubert, Beethoven, Brahms, Cornelius and Loewe, and it may 
safely be said that the majority of the audience regretted the line 
on the program, “Only recital this season.”—The Referee, London 

At the Bechstein Hall yesterday afternoon the accomplished and 
convincing lieder singer, Julia Culp, gave her only vocal recital of 
the season The artist’s fine assurance of style and exceptional 
distinction of vocalization aroused the audience to enthusiasm.—Th 


Observer, London. 


Madame 


quality 


Culp was in excellent voice, and its remarkably beautifu 


was heard to perfection in a number of German songs, some 
their 
The two ‘Suleika” 
for instance, are not so well known as their 
difficult, as 


of which were well chosen on account of comparatively rare 


songs of Schubert, 
They 


which is probably the rea 


presence in recital programs 


beauty deserves, 


are rather a matter of fact, 


son for their neglect. The performance left nothing to be desired 
for, as we have had occasion to remark often enough before, Madam 
Culp has very great gifts in interpretation Pall Mall Gazette, Lon 


don ( Advertisement.) 





Mets Recitals in Hackettstown, N. J. 

Frederic A. Mets recently gave an organ recital at 
Whitney Hall, Hackettstown, N. J., assisted by Katherine 
Opdyke, soprano. The program follows: 

“Fantasie Triomphale,” 
and fugue in D 
(“Creation”), 


Dubois; “Andantino,” Lemare; 
toccata minor, Bach; “With Verdure 
Clad” Miss Opdyke; vorspiel to 
“Parsifal,” Wagner; “Allegro Appassionata” (fifth sym- 
phony), Guilmant; finale from fifth symphony, Widor; “O 
Divine Redeemer,” Gounod; “These Are They” (“Holy 
City”), Gaul, Miss Opdyke; “To the Evening Star” 
(Tannhauser’), Wagner; “Spring Song,” Mendelssohn; 
“Marche Heroique,” from “Jeanne d’Arc,” Dubois 

November 10, Mr. Mets gave a pupils’ concert in Hack 
ettstown, at which some of his students were heard to ex- 
cellent advantage. Augusta Pratt played Nevin’s “Good 
Night”; Raymond Berry followed, playing the Bach pre- 
lude and fugue in D minor; Marion Mount rendered 
“Valse Lente” by Dolmetsch; Jessie Van Horne played 
“The Eagle,” by MacDowell and “Spiel Uhr” by Bohm; 
Gladys Gilman played the “Funeral March” from Chopin's 
B flat minor Elizabeth McCarter played the 
Chopin polonaise in C sharp minor, and Ruth Rust, the 
Chopin polonaise in A major. 


Haydn, 


sonata; 





Granville'’s Multifarious Art. 


The Charles N. Granville’s splendid singing 
at the Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club, Bridgeport, 
Conn., are still reverberating, and that he impressed all, 
especially the critics, with the excellence of his work is 


echoes of 


evidenced in the complimentary reviews which appeared 
in the press. The Bridgeport Telegram referred to Mr 
Granville as possessing all the finer points of vocal art, 
crediting him with “a fine appreciation of tone values and 
high understanding of dramatic art, . . . the possession of 
compass in tone, sustaining power of expression and a fine 
subtleness in change, poetic insight and a power to 
reach the heart.” This review further stated that his 
rendering of “Lorraine, Lorraine, Lorree.” was dramatic, 
stirring and very effective. Surmising that Mr. Granville 
had encompassed the entire field of lieder singing, it con 
cluded with: “He sings with holding power and may find 
in the field of opera other worlds to conquer.” 
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Gittings Pupil MaKes Successful Debut. 
Rebecea Davidson, who is a graduate of the Vienna 
Meisterschule and a pupil of Joseph Gittings, of Pitts- 
burgh, made her debut as a concert pianist at Carnegie 
Music Hall, Pittsburgh, Thursday evening, November 7. 
Miss Davidson played the appended numbers: 


Toccata and fugue .......--++eeseereee savavastsanbiasseuuae Bach-Tausig 
Somata, op. 31, NO. 3 -cccecccceecenseeccreseeeenesscrecnres Beethoven 
Wa, CR DD ncdccicscxenciscecccvenceser . Brahms 
Six preludes rh sah seeds ace 
Nocturne, F sharp major .....-..-+--seeeereeeee Schicavauanemte Chopin 
Waltz, A flat major Chopin 
Reflets dans Veaw 2.22. .ccceccccscscccsncees . Debussy 
Etude Transcendente, F mimor...........-:e0ee ees eeenerene Liszt 
Au Bord une Source .......ssccencrececeesceesecsens eercrer 
Tarantelle Venezia e Napoli .....-----ceecececcerrseeeees ceases anes 


The patronesses of the recital were: Mrs. Harry Dar- 
lington, Mrs. James M. Schoonmaker, Mrs. Louis W. 
Dalzell, Mrs, James H. Lockhart, Mrs. George D. Ed- 
wards, Mrs. William J. Holland, Mrs. William N. Frew, 
Mrs. George S. Oliver, Mrs. Remsen V. Messler, Mrs. 
William L, Mellon, Mrs. Robert D. Totten, Mrs. Finley 
H. Lloyd, Mrs. Persifor S. Smith, Mrs. Willis S. Johnson, 
Mrs. Richard B. Mellon, Mrs. W. H. Stevenson, Mrs 
Josiah Cohen, Mrs. Rudolph I. Coffee, Mrs. Harmar D 
Denny, Mrs. Alexander Laughlin, Jr. Mrs. William C. 
Robinson, Mrs. F. G. Kay, Mrs. Eugene L. Messler, Mrs. 
Frank N. Schwartz, Anne E. Griffiths, Mrs. Enoch Rauh, 
Mrs. J. Leonard Levy, Mrs. Samuel Harden Church, Mrs. 
Mortimer C. Miller, Margaret D. Long, Mrs. William R. 
Blair, Mrs. Hay Walker, Mrs. John G. Holmes, Mrs. H. L 
Mason, Jr., and Mrs. G, P. Bassett, Jr. 

Some press opinions on the debut are subjoined: 

She early showed her fondness for music, which she was aided 
to gratify by one of our local teachers. Under him she made such 
progress that when competing with sixty other contestants from 
the world appointment to the vacancies in the famous 
Meisterschule of Vienna, she was one of the successful two. That 
was five years ago, and she has just returned. 
in the foundations of her art. In 
an exacting and varied program, she exhibited an excellent tech- 
equipment; clarity, firm rhythm, smooth legato, well con- 
trolled shading and brilliancy characterized her whole performance. 

Miss Davidson wishes to give credit to her teacher, adviser and 
practical friend for any success she may have—any, we may specify, 
that result entirely from her own conscientious and in- 
This gentleman objected to such an announcement, 
it would be misconstrued; but surely everyone will 
appreciate the desire publicly to thank 
Joseph H, Gittings for the assistance he has in manifold ways given 
her.—Pittsburgh Gazette-Times. 


over for 


She returns firmly grounded 


nical 


does not 
telligent effort. 
that 


understand 


in fear 


and pupil’s 


Pittsburgh has some claim to be considered a nursery of 
virtuosos appears from the artistic standing achieved by 
still teens, who, after having already 
made good in salon and concert hall abroad, made her home debut 
at Carnegie Music Hall last night. Miss Davidson received the 
major part of her training in Pittsburgh under Prof. Joseph H. 
Gittings. Going to Europe for the finishing touches, she had the 
good fortune to be one of the few star students admitted into the 
Meisterschule at Vienna. There she completed her studies under 
graduated with distinction. Later, under Godow- 
sky's tutelage, she appeared in London and other European capitals, 
where her precocious talent made a profound impression upon the 


That 
musical 


Rebecca Davidson, in her 


Godowsky and 


critics.—-Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph 


Her reception was most flattering, and the little artist was all 
but overwhelmed by the warm and hearty welcome which greeted her 
There was no disappointment felt. 


Miss 


She proved herself splendidly 


equipped Davidson is a somewhat unusual and distinctly 


interesting little person. Dark hair, tightly smoothed, Merodian 
style, framed a ruddy, round little face, out of which shone very 
alert black eyes. The full little body was alert, too, for Miss 


Davidson seems a bunch of nervous energy. 
She had prepared an unusual program that comprised a trans 


cription from Bach and a Beethoven sonata in the first 


group 
The Brahms “Waltzes” and three Chopin numbers followed and a 
Debussy number and a Liszt group closed the program, which 


showed much thought and a very logical mind for so young an 
artist, 

Miss her recital 
pianist to be reckoned with seriously, 


Davidson all through evidenced that she is a 
Her art appears to be that 
Her audience was quick to discover in her 
an unusual warmth of temperament and a power that was neither 
masculine nor feminine, but that of a born musician and a born 
pianist. 

In the closing Liszt group, Miss Davidson seemed to run the 
gamut for her emotional expression. She also displayed a rare sym- 
pathetic quality, far from display In all Miss Davidson is an 
artist, be talked about. This was her first American 
‘ppearance, and she has “made good.”—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 


of a sincere devotee 


one who will 


So it was a particular pleasure to listen to a program as sym- 
metrical and logical as the one offered by Miss Davidson. . 
The greatest writers for the piano were represented, if not always 
by their most characteristic work at least not by their weaker 
Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, Debussy came 
in sensible progression to a brilliant windup with Liszt. 

This program was one of the most 
Davidson's recital. 


productions. Rach, 
significant features of Miss 
The musicianship that could arrange it, the 
sincerity that could choose it above a showier list, and the ability 
to execute compositions so exacting make it above a showier list, 
and the ability that this youngest star will have an honorable 
career. Certainly her programs always will be welcome. Are we 
to have another from her soon?—Pittsburgh Gazette-Times. 
—( Advertisement.) 
Baltimore's Spring Festival. 

Baltimore is to have a music festival next spring direct- 
ed by Joseph Pache. It is to be given on April 7, 8 and 9, 
under the auspices of the Baltimore Oratorio Society. The 
Peabody Conservatory of Music and the German Singing 
Society are co-operating with the Baltimore Oratorio Soci- 
ety. The announcement as to plans and soloists will be 
made later. 
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Marcella Sembrich, still the same fine artist whose 


voice of exquisite timbre, whose gifts of interpretation 


and delicate nuance are the despair of many other colora- 


ture sopranos, was heard, after an absence of three years, 


November 28, in Emery Auditorium. Madame Sembrich 


was assisted by Frank La For pianist, whose excep- 





tionally fine accompaniments added much to the singer's 
success, and a young cellist, Gutia Casini, who displayed 
wonderful technic and a lovely tone. He played a fan 
tasie on Russian songs by Davidoff; a brilliant scherzo by 
Klengel, and the E flat nocturne of Chopin. Frank La 
Forge dropped his role of accompanist just long enough 
to appear as a soloist, playing two of his own composi- 


] 


tions, “Romance” and “Valse de Concert Madame Sem- 


brich opened her program with the aria, “Volami,” fgom 





Verdi's “Ernani,” sung as only Sembrich can sing it, and 
then followed a group of songs, including Strauss’ haunt 
ing “Allerseelen,”” the weird “Elfenlied’” of Wolt, “Im 
Kahne” by Grieg, two songs by Frank la Forge and a 
group of Schumann and Schubert The group of folk 
songs that closed the program were gathered from all 
lands and was a delightful departure from the regular 
things In response to repeated encores, Madame Sem 
brich sang “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye interpolating a 
cadenza and making that old and familiar number sparkle 





hed jewel 
Ree 


The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Ernst Kun 


like a newly cut and pol 


wald, conductor, received a hearty welcome in Columbus 
Ohio, November 28, playing to a crowded house A fter 
the “Vorspiel and Liebestod,” from “Tristan and Isolde, 
given, according to the dispatches, with tragic intensity 
Practically the 


Same progranr was given as at the last pair of symphony 


Dr. Kunwald was recalled repeatedly 


concerts in Cincinnati. Alma Beck, a Cincinnati girl, was 
the soloist 
RRe*eR 

The next symphony concerts in Emery Auditorium offer 
a novelty in the “Concerto Grosso,” No. 6, of Handel 
with Dr. Kunwald at the pian Louis Persinger, Ameri- 
can violinist, and a pupil of Ysaye, will be the soloist 
playing the lovely G minor concerto of Bruch. The sym 
phony will be the Brahms No. 1 in C minor, and these 


numbers with the overture to Midsummer Night's 


Dream” by Mendelssohn mplete the program. Dr 
Kunwald is keeping up here the strikingly high standard 
he set for himself and the orchestra at his triumphal 
debut nee 


The Chicago Grand Opera Company scored an artistic 


la,” Monday night, at Musi fall Phe 


success in Al 


opera was well staged, and the principals, though not 
heralded as Stars 1f the first magnitude, were artists t 
distinction, quite equal to their various roles Cecilia 
Gagliardi as Aida revealed a luscious and warm sopran 


voice and acted well. Eleonora de Cisneros as Amneris is 
a true artist and was a picture of Oriental splendor. Icili 
Calleja sang the role of Rhadames in good style. Gustave 


Huberdeau as the King, Henri Scott as Ramfis, Anafest 


> 
in 
Rossi in the role f Amonasro, Emilio Venturini as the 


Messenger and Mabel Riegelman as the Priestess con 


tributed much to the succes f the opera 
nenre 
In rder to bring before the present generation an idea 


f some of the most characteristic features of plantatior 
darkey life Miss Langley, of Virginia, sister of Kate Lang 


ley Bosher, author of “Mary Cary” and other novels, pre 





sents her class of students of the drama in the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music in a tragi mic play written by 
her, and called “Days Gone By One of the special fea 
tures of the play is an orchestra using the musical ir 

struments which are nseparably associated wit the 
African race. George A. Leighton haz set to music the 
love lyric f the play which has already been recognized 


' 
by a local publisher as a musical gem. Wednesday, De 
cember 4, is the date of the play to be given in the audi 
torium of the conservatory on Highland avenue Lorait 
Steinbicker, Helen Klinge, Ruth Welch, Flora Rabe and 
Clara Curtis, members of the classes of Cosby Dansby, Ida 
Jenner and John A. Hoffmann, took part in the recital at 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music yesterday afternoon 
nner 

A new young singer with decided promise in her voic 
was brought into public notice last evening at the Cincin 
nati Conservatory of Music when Alice Gruckemeyer 
pupil of Frances Moses, was heard in & song recital, Miss 
Gruckemeyer has a finely developed contralto voice which 
she understands well how to use to the best advantage 


and sang her program with artistic assurance Harry 





ry green Une of the 


ever lived, and only thir 
gotten by the present gen 
4 ent generation of orches 
: cities of this country the 


} 


great ones a t 

Kaplun, one of this city’s most gifted young cellists, a who plan for a large an 
pupil of Julius Sturm, assisted in the make up of a highly Rag symphonies (the tw 
successful exhibition of the work of the conservatory played Then the 
artist department. A large number of symphony subscrib occasional perforn 

ers and students are availing themselves of the privilege “[enore” The symphor 
f hearing the distinguished American composer and lec » wealth of r. and tl 
turer, Edgar Stillman Kelley, in his Saturday morning ly developed For tl 
talks on the symphony programs at the Cincinnati Con formed with th 
servatory of Music. Mr. Kelley gave a most interesting carefully rehearsed 


analysis of the Brahms C minor symphony yesterday, and 




















a 
s doing much toward familiarizing the general public with ot 
the great orchestral works through his scholarly expos tic fervor: the ‘ 
tions. The next lecture will be given on Saturday morn ned the re tive wit 
ing, December 14, 11 o'clock he remair nsurpassed 
nee pe to 1 k t mi 
The College of Music, under the direction of Josepl oe aeniieneke tan 
O'Meara, gave a three act comedy, “Pygmalion and Gala t the listener e thi 
tea,” at the Odeon, Friday night The young men and recalled to tl tage 
women in the cast acquitted themselves of their various imonstratiot fte 
les in a highly satisfactory manner \ large audience inerbly t echesat 
was in attendance. Later in the season a number of one Heink sines the well 
act plays will be given under Mr, O’Meara’s direction Death and the Maidet 
Ree nalyzed e ha 
he Cincinnati Woman's Club will give an evening re ecasion the great 
ception December 14 in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Ernst Kun pulent ve 
wald, at the woman’s clubhouse on Oak street. The re- © hes ad 
ceiving line will consist of Dr. and Mrs. C. R. Holmes these lieder are leed w 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Maxwell, Emelie McVea. Fmma t deliver them with tl 
Roedter, Mrs. George Dittmann, and Mrs. TI W re tra mpanied tl 
\llen. Invitations will be confined to members of the the player nited wit! 
club, the faculties of the Conservatory and College of Oo many times that she 
Music, and representative musical people room again, worn out, n 
Jesste Partition Tyrer t ee her ba 
Now that Ma 
PH'LHARMONIC SUNDAY CONCERT. r a song recital is 
For its second Sunday afternoon neert of its seventy gram. The Fren 
t s« t New Y ic Society wa echoes the Gall feelit 
ed } Madar S mm presenting the fo during tl in ’ 
\ y program at ‘ if ember 1 composer ntent t { 
N I R suite leacir \ 
; U . the viewpoint of 
Mada q . | best effort 
5 \ ' During the eformat 
Orel sohn's “Mid mas 
i King Be S the Were | 
{ ! M 
a Philharmor rt 
7 ing program it ‘ 
uld do themselv« 
programs are well mea 
in audiences, especial 
ert programs that 
he ire longer, then tl 
ast Sunday af Ma 
nas. and ther 
lel hn excerpt 
ast T I 
aie tai ry 
: a, ke 
ly eis ; 
y ‘ 
Jat r M Aust 
speak = ‘ 
these aff 
is Of great 
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beat eal 
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kville Street, Piccadilly, W } Wald,” in all of which there was present a fine musical 

and excellent technical equipment The two con 
july 

luding numbers were the etude in D flat and sixth rhap- 








( ens ee sody by Liszt. The entire program proclaimed the gen- 
; ‘ d Al the dixectai uine musical feeling of the young artist and the general 
| ’ tent f new excellent results of good discipline and conscientious 
; ear Soend study on the part of the pupil and her instructors. Mrs. 
; t e is to be £12,000 a llis will return to London in the early spring for tur 
noements ean be comoleted in ther recitals and concert engagements. 
i | regulator variety Or z 4 4 

D Dece er 26. Later in the sea The Australian violinist, Godfrey Ludlow, gave his 
to x erie f popular plays, and first London recital at Aeolian Hall, November 14, when 
leration, as is also he was heard in the Max Bruch “Scottish” fantasie, a 
‘ oted to Fre medy I general mew violin concerto by Tivadar Nachéz and a group of 
Ben Nathan, and miscellaneous pieces As was said in these columns on 
+ Grover. the latter formes the occasion of Mr. Ludlow’s orchestral concert given at 
te th Osear H nerstein in the management Queen’s Hall last May, the young violinist is remarkably 
é ifted. His tone is exceptionally pure, strong and reson- 
an nA int. He has an excellent bow arm, steady, sure, and un- 

é | na veel n 3 

in ballet at Covent Garden Ja 


engl hearing to 





Der } enh 1 i! wil ils produce 
Tristan und = !solde and Dic 
eRe 
egret t learn that Madame Melba has 
Regents Park and will remove to Paris 
t tend t r permanent home A 
‘ t ceeded in finding itable house there up 
yresent, she ha tored her furniture in London and 
1 fur hed apartment in Paris tempo 
se Fr 
ritable ovation was accorded Madame Jomelli at 
Hall, N uber 17, after her gine of the 
P ! 1 from “La Bohem«e Io this popular song 
t new beauties through her command of the 
tht gh the lovel timbre f her voice, and its 
te t pea pon english ongs were 
tt ted by her to a program extremely inter 
n its entiret he New Symphony Orchestra, 
Rot 1 nduet and severa isting artists 
re FP 
t B 1, November Mari 
‘ \n " t f Chicago IREN ST. CLAIR 
I t few yea nought 
excel rranged program which she pre der a well disciplined control. He made a worthy impres 
} i | il conception he sion by his playing of the Bruch fantasie, particularly in 
| G minor fantasie and the andante movement. If he failed somewhat to grasp 
it ce established the the broad, rugged character of the work it is quite pardon 
tat | il it was outlined with able in a young violinist making his debut in recital. That 
’ lity that jefe thing to be de he gives great promise, his general playing presages, with 
terpret y it was brilliantly conceived out any doubt whatever. A broader conception regarding 
‘ rity lhe following pro tyle and all that that implies, a greater precision and 
( } minor nata Here perfection of technic in passage playing, more finish, all 
iwity for 1 tiful tone production found of which must come with experience and continued study, 
t! particularly th ind the musical world will add to its galaxy of shining 
| reproduced \ lights one more violinist who will not be the least, though 
tw Brahms one of the last, to enter the magic circle Mr. Ludlow 
bers. t terme n | it, Op. 1 nd rhapsody proved his general good technical training in the cadenza 
Rhéené Baton ive if the first movement of the Nachéz concerto, a work well 
s t “Gi t ius dem Wiener written for the | violin from the technical standpoint. Alice 
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Montague contributed some songs and the accompanists 
were Hamilton Harty and James Witty. 
nne 
Julia Hostater presented a very interesting program at 
Bechstein Hall, November 11. Schumann, Brahms, Hugo 
Wolf, and some old English songs of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century contributed toward the charm and in- 
terest of the fine program which was so artistically 
and musically presented by the singer. In the more lyric 
character of song, in the quieter, and reflected meétiér, 
Miss Hostater excels and the Brahms “Alte Liebe” and 
volkslied “Sagt mir” were particularly well sung. And in 
the English group, consisting of the four songs entitled, 
respectively, “Sweet Kate,” “Phyllis,” “Once on a Time’ 
and “Come Again,” the singer’s diction was excellent and 
her conception of much musical charm. Miss Hostater 
was ably accompanied by Richard Epstein. 
nner 
Irene St. Clair, who now is in the United States, where 
she is to fill a number of engagements in concert and re- 
cital work, was among those who contributed their ser- 
vice and talent to the concert in aid of the fund for the 
Paddington Green Children’s Hospital, given at Wharn- 
cliffe Rooms, at the Hotel Great Central, November 5. 
Miss St. Clair’s first group was Charles Réné’s “La 
Fiancee” and Vidal’s “Printemps Nouveau,” which she 
gave with much charm and delicacy of conception. On the 
occasion of her recent recital at the Army and Navy Club, 
the Daily Graphic commented as follows: “Irene St. 
Clair, one of the few true contraltos, who gave a par 
ticularly successful recital at the Aeolian Hall a few months 
ago, yesterday held a ‘matinee musicale’ at the Ladies’ 
Army and Navy Club, prior to her tour in America. Her 
voice is remarkably sympathetic. Her choice of songs was 
excellent. Her treatment of one of Augusta Holmes’ 
songs was quite charming.”” At this same concert Vladi- 
mir Cernicoff contributed several well chosen piano num 
bers, in the words of the Graphic, “with great delicacy.” 
Miss St. Clair will be in America some few months; she 
will have some concerts in Canada, and will return to 
London later in time for the spring season. 
nee 
A series of concerts has been arranged for the Misses 
Sutro by their agent in Germany, to include recitals in 
Hamburg, Frankfurt, Dresden, Berlin, Leipsic, Munich 
and Vienna. Their recent concert in Hamburg was a 
great success, and they have been re-engaged there for 
later in the year. Their excellently arranged programs of 
original works for two pianos never fail to interest and 
delight, interpreted as they are invariably with poise and 
precision, a sense of the poetic, and unquestioned musi- 
cianship and technical skill in general. 
nRre 
Said Queen Victoria after hearing a musical perform- 
ance: “The minster was fuller than on the preceding 
day. It was Handel's oratorio of ‘The Messiah.’ It is 
considered very fine, but I must say that, with the excep- 
tion of a few choruses and one or two songs, it is very 


heavy and tiresome. . . . I am not at all fond of Han- 
del’s music; I like the present Italian school, such as Ros- 
sini, Bellini, Donizetti, etc., much better.’—From “The 


Girlhood of Queen Victoria,” by Lord Esher. 
. RRR, 

\ very interesting program was pote forward at 
Madame Donalda's concert at Queen's Hall, November 2t. 
Some delightful songs by Gustave Ferrari were sung by 
Madame Donalda, accompanied by the composer; in these. 
and in the aria “Salce” from “Otello,” the singer's beauti- 
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ful voice found adequate expression and also her fine art 
of vocalization. Irene Scharrer, and the New Symphony 
Orchestra, gave a spirited reading of Liszt's Hungarian 
fantasie, a work the young pianist invariably 
scores a great success, and Joska Szigeti, violinist, played 


in which 


the Saint-Saéns “Rondo capriccioso” with great taste and 


refinement. Several numbers were contributed by the or- 
chestra under Mr. Ronald's baton, especially 


comment being the reading of “Die 


worthy of 
Meistersinger” over 
ture 


RRR 


Muriel Little has issued cards of invitation for a pupils’ 





recital to be held the end of this m when she will b 


assisted by the talented pianist. Sidney Rosenbloom. 
nur 


The Cherniavsky Trio, composed of the brothers 


Jan and Michael Cherniavsky, gave a farewell concert 


Bechstein Hall, November 


at 


18, prior to a world tour which 


has been planned for the young artists beginning next 
month. 
nae 


On the occasion of her first song recital since her return 


to the concert platform, Muriel Foster made excellent 


an 


impression Her program, which was well chosen and 


arranged, gave ample opportunity to her vocal and inter- 
pretative In s Hugo Wolf numbers especially 
Phe 


entire program was beautifully sung and presented in its 
the 


range me 


she reached to a very high degree in her conceptions 


entirety with poise and understanding only possible 


to the singer of innate musical feeling and culture Miss 
Foster will shortly give a second recital 
zene 


The Société des Concerts Francais announces an inter- 


esting list of French compositions for its 1912 season 


At the first 


1913 


concert some piano pieces by Déddat de Se- 


verac, Gaubert’s fantasie for clarinet, Guy Ropartz’s 
sonata for piano and cello, and Vincent d'Indy’s trio for 
piano, clarinet and cello will constitute the list of com 
posers forming the program. This first concert will be 
given at the home of Madame Liotard-Vogt, December 
0 The artists engaged are Antomette Veluard, Jean 
Michelin, Louis Revel and Héléne Luquiens. For the se 


program of music of 
1 


arranged, 


the “Old 
by Rameau 


Masters” 


Desportes, 


1as been 
A. de 


pieces by Couperin, Rameau 


comprisit ngs 


and | 


ig st 
harpsichord 
Mile 


larpsi 


Boesset ulli, and some 


Dandrieu and Daquin 
Nin the 


Al him I 
concert, February 14, will 


Balguerie will be the vocalist and Ji 


rhe fourtl bring 


chord player 


forth Ernest Chausson’s concerto for violin, piano and 
string quartet, and Gabriel Dupont’s “Poéme” for piano 
and quartet Ihe Parisian Quartet, the personnel of 
which is composed of the Messrs. Willaume, Carruette, 
Macon and Feuillard, will be assisted by Madame Feuil 
lard and M. A. Mangeot. The fifth and last concert will 


be a song and piano recital of works by 


Poldowski The 


Albeniz, Debussy 


and Ravel will be Jane Bath 


artists ri 
and Ricardo Vifies. This last concert will be on April 
30. Many of the works heard at the Société des Concerts 


Frangais are first performances, and likewise among th« 
first the Many 
compositions are in manuscript and the merit atone of the 


hearings accorded unknown composers 


work is relied upon to gain it further hearing. The society 


limits itself to a propaganda among the most enlightened 


part of the musical public, the amateurs, professionals and 
students A like society exists in Paris for the further 
ance of English compositions in France 
RRR 
\ well trained scholarly musician, Arthur Newstead, 
proved himself to be in his Beethoven recital at Stein 


way Hall, November 18, when his program was constructed 


of the “Waldstein” sonata; the D minor, op. 31, No, 2; the 
sonata “Quasi una fantasia,” in E flat, op. 27, No. 1, and 
the op. 27, No. 2 (the “Moonlight”). Mr. Newstead has 


a well disciplined reliable technic, his musical intelligence 
is apparent in all he does, and he brings to his work an 
earnest effort and of the 
the “Waldstein” was particularly and brilliant 
Mr. Newstead will give a Schumann recital November 2: 


Ree 


by 


sense artistic. His reading of 


musical 


Some twenty-six songs Landon Ronald were pr: 
November 
Dor 


Brown, 


musical, 
Ada Forrest, 
Herbert 


16, 


sented at a special matinee 
group of 
Dilys Jones, Ben Davies and 


singers numbering 





} 


poser accompanying the entire program As a compos 
if light, well constructed English songs Mr. Ronald need 
introduction to the musical world Many of his song 


Th 


contained suc 


have international popularity list forming the ve 


mintioned program h well known 
\ Little Winding Road,’ 
Dove,” “’Tis Jim” and “The 


Gold.” 


songs a 
“The 


Nightingale Has a Lyre of 


‘Down in the Forest,” 


Ree 


Frank Mott-Harrison writes as follows c 


mecerning tx 





musical festival at Brighton, England: “Brighton has had 
a full week of music: a week to be long remembered 
The Dome Assembly Hall, with its spacious capacity to 


arcommodate nearly three thousand persons, has been the 


The 


scene daily of great gatherings 


f music loving folk 


municipality organized the concerts under their director, 


Lyell-Tayler. To say at the outset that the undertaking 





with financial as well success is something 


But such it has proved, 
well for the future of the town from its musical 


met as artistic 


to boast of. and this fact augurs 
point of 

The 
have works descriptions—those 
that have borne the test of time and those that have had 
With 


chorus of some four hundred voices, 


In all six performances have been given 


included 


view 


programs of all 


i first hearing an augmented orchestra, and a 


a varied scheme was 





presente d The conductors have been Sir Edward | lear 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Sir Henry J. Wood, Edward 
German, and Lyell-Tayler A long list of artists appeared 
vocalists (with two exceptions), including Maud Barlow 


Muriel Forster, Alice Lakin, Mary Leighton, Effie Mar 


Baker, Thorpe Bates Cellini, Her 





tyvn, George nor 


bert 


Heyner, Maud Santley, Jenny Taggart, Carrie Tubb, 
Julien Henry, Morgan Kingston, Frank Mullings and Wi 
bur Reed. The instrumentalists were Max Darewski 


(piano), and Harold Ketélbey (violin), and G. H. Wit 
comb at the organ 

“Three platform arrangements of operas have been 
given, Saint-Saéns’ ‘Samson and Delilal Rerli 


‘Faust’ and Bizet’s ‘Carmen.’ 


self less satisfactorily to suc! idaptatior but the firs 
two »sroved effective for concert use espe ially ‘Fa t 
with its fine dramatic writing and magnificent orchestra 
tion, which need no histrionic treatment Some excel 
lent chorus work was shown in these, for Lvyell-Taylet 
has done wonders with his choir 

“The Wagner night was the ‘draw’ of th eric 


Sir Henry Wood conducted 
revelation of the art of wielding the baton 


f hi brought f 


some respects, as 
ind the result 


f his efforts rth thunders of applause 











Following His Remarkable Successes 
in Carnegie Hall, November 12th, and at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, Novem- 
ber 17th, the Brilliant Russian Violinist 


ZIMBALIST 


Will Give a Special Orchestral Concert 
in Carnegie Hall, Saturday Afternoon, 
December 14th 


ASSISTED BY NAHAN FRANKO AND HIS ORCHESTRA 








This occas will be made ¢ “ y firs € 

ce in Amer f the J Powe ( ert 
Z t ts s ess at the set f his Sex Ame t 
is. te f 
rt kable vogue he s att ed ndicate ! the 
fact that he will make no less thas 

TEN NEW YORK APPEARANCES 

in addition to his sixty recital and orchestral engagement 
+ ghout the country 

I te ms ‘ j jates still av hilable Imime ite a} at 
must be made to 


LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 











Ride of the Valkyries’ was a tremendous performances 
ind so were also the other Wagnerian excerpts, inc! 
ne the Trauer Marsch.’ the ‘Meistersinger’ overture 
Forest Murmur etc Carrie Tubb sang splendi 
Elizabeth’s Prayer’ and ‘Greeting,’ and Herbert Heyner 
did well in ‘Gazing Around’ and in the inevitable ‘O 
Star of Eve.’ As a contrast to the Wagner elect 
liarold Ketélbey the gifted leader ! Muni pal {) 
chestra, gave a delightful rendering of Ba s chaconne 
“Sir Edward Elgar imparted the necessary ‘atmosphere 
to his ode ‘We Are the Music Makers,’ a work that r« 
tires understanding to render and to listen t but it 1 
1¢ that well deserves a hearing on account of it eri 
onception and treatment He al ndertook the dire 
tion of his variations for orchestra which he has chosen 


to call ‘Enigma,’ a title which has a meaning to himself 














doubt, if not to the world at large 

‘Max Darewski played most charminel Saint-Saens’ 

neerto for piano in G minor He is a miere vouth. but 
is endowed with a well nigh pertect technic and a decided 
ly taking manner He w encored vociferonsl) 

“The performance of ‘Till Eulenspiegel’ interested if it 
lid not inspire the audie It is not every t wl 
possesses the requisite power of in iwination t realiz 

1 that Strauss inten } music ft portray and = this 
piece leaves something for the listener to fill up 

A work that fascinated all wa \ Tale of Old Japa 
In this the late Coleridge-Taylor has ! f his best 
und certainly most characteristic writing The hook 
by Alfred Noyes attractive in itself, and the composer 
evidently found in it a theme that appealed to him 

“Sir Alexander Mackenzie conducted two pieces for or 
hestr f contrasted character—from his own pr an 
Invocation’ (presumably a prayer to the patror int f 
music ) nd a humoresque The former proved ap 
parently too heavy for his audience, and the latter work 
was, perhaps, although clever, beyond the ordinary listen 
ers’ comprehension, as but few seemed to realize or, at 
ull events, to appreciate its meaning or its ‘fun,’ or else 




















they were not cognizant of the genial side of the Royal 
Academy’s esteemed principal 

“Edward Germ however, won full appreciat for 
his exquisite ‘March Rhapsody Ig is f led on origi 
nal themes, and the orchestra 1 we the spirt 
of the work 

“W. H. Speer conducted his ‘Inf and ‘Child 
two morceaux for orchestra i both we f the 
omposer He always writes in a natural and taking 
manner 

Robert Tay t ductor of the Sacred Harmoni 
Society 1 ed a ertor un ly $s ‘(va ia,’ but 
tl tet t add to tl tive chara f the 
week, although it received a ca | idering 

There | een r ind 1 excel 
ent pertori ce { t ver rit wi | b } te 
t of plac 1 ulled for and tead irty 

gratulations re lue t € al l of t ¢ W se ett t 

tained the £ tandard { < cert which | e 
ade this festtv one of the st t wet o 
? c that brig 1 ever ved 

mn RR, 

rl tual eceip at Bright wert about £1,200 
$6.000 ) t exm ture not ti 100 $< 900 
» ther ! i om t ext ry ippe yi test i 

king, a urp! tor ex wl } \ 

d to ft r the next annua afta 
EVELYN KAESMANN 
VOLPE SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

The Volpe Symphony Society, of New York, opened its 
ninth season at Carnegie Hal Tuesday evening of last 
week, with the appended program 
oO Freis Wel 
| \ heee P . Po 
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\ fr ] ( l 
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( R \ 

Arn 1 \ i f er : tor ‘ 
rchestra wed |} ¢ te e ' 
hestral leader p t luring 1 pert nance ee 
thoven’s fifth | \ eve time this Ww t 
tfwara t New Yi n ew enthu 
kindled among the m I ts wl f k to thes terest 
ng concerts M \ r t { t atula tl 

manner in w ie thie tad 4 ry wis! 
the symph s all ot ( f the « g, Ww 
read without re, and in tl respect vell as m 

ther Mr \ pe tan n mited « ! ! r 
Phe tr ‘ t | warm a I the 
| ying of the 

| r opet QZ y ertures I I 
Riet made 1 ot at 1 anings and ending 
It was a very ¢% tly planned ray The Poppe 
Re en pertorme three ce sts t m the rchestra 
with strings a 1 4 was rendere th fee %, 
fortunately it wa pplauded, a tom that detracts from 

the lemnit f a memorial t rtormar rl 
Alfred ncol n tl { 

Sr hony S t va na i 

nla g regular with the Youne Me symy 

which al lirecte Mr. \ fr ‘ 

, nal playe “o sed far of - _ ‘ 

f the country Mr. §& ir " ‘ reca ‘ 
\ ed sutomol p lact 

The cal , ' f , 
Benvenut Cel ! t } a 
\merican baritone, wl ‘ t " I tei 
n I ! M Phill i er witl and 
ith a P ‘ | ‘ ] ‘ ; Ww | 
with ar w re t f re ! e ti 

The audience f ‘ i Mr. Volpx 
that he wa mene ‘ eturs he footlights many 

omibec f the orchestra ¢ , ian the trite 

f the hause Fuscen Yeave « . ‘ ; oh, . 
tier boxe ind w ‘ hat in |} receptio f the 
morta fJeethoven Fifth The | haikowsky waltz wa 
redemanded — 

Galston's Second Recital Program. 

Gottfried Galston will give his second New York recit 
t \eolian Hall hu ! iternoon December I " 

i the appended program: 
( nne oa 
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Ret cettiie | 

termezro » € 

a 49 
Rhansody, ¢ . G 
| er prel jes 

Nocturne, F shar: ajor 

Ballade, G minor 
Arabesque on the valse, The B ] 
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Persinger Greeted at His Home. 


Louis Persinger’s return to his home in Colorado 
Springs after an absence of thirteen years, was the musical 
and social event of the entire year, according to the Colo- 
rado press. The young violinist created a sensation, and 
columns were written about him. It is only possible to 
reproduce part of what was written, as follows: 


Violin virtuosos flash like like stars. Although 
scarcely a year has elapsed since his first recital, the Louis Persinger 
ked last night from the stage of the Burns upon a sea of 


comets to burn 


who loo 
has already earned his position in the musical world 
masters of the 
go beyond all schools and set new marks. His playing, 
modern and the old music, is marked by a high order of musical 
controlling a fully Tone, bowing 
used for purposes of interpretation and conse- 
from the which help to illustrate 


of the whole, 


familiar faces, 
violin who 


both of the 


and been admitted to the ranks of those 


intelligence, developed technic 


and phrasing all are 


quently lead the listener details 


the general impression which is one of reserved 


strength combined with freedom and lightened by instinctive vitality 
Without mannerisms or affectations, he imparts an extraordinary 
warmth to his music, apparently without the least attempt to force 


expense of the notes. It is music which the 
layman while the professional finds it flawless. The 
young Colorado Springs virtuoso seeems assured a popularity which 
~Lute Johnson in 


the expression at the 
can appreciate, 
only the few are granted in concert experience. 


} 


special telegram to Denver Republican, November 26, 1912 


Nardini, rich in which the 


his tones, full 


range ol 
and sustained, put the 
heights reached in the Mozart num 
ber. Clearly, the adagio of this was the triumph of the evening 
The depth of feeling from which his music springs, the quavers of 
than his own emotions, were wafted by his magic 
touch into that sea of faces, those ears straining to catch his per- 


A concerto by with minors, 


was clearly shown; 


mettle for the 


his bow 


audience on its 


his bow not more 


sonal message. 

voice was pleading from some 
and the earth stood still lest 
which followed in the rondo, 
swelled with the broke and fell in bubbles, 
and the butterflies of earth again danced in mad caprice. 

His two closing groups were in lighter mood. A melody by Gluck, 
“The Sicilienne et Rigaudon of Francoeur,” and a Paganini brought 
his feet. Women arose from their seats, men followed suit 
and a battle of flowers interrupted his encore. A Nachez dance, 
and blithe, technic, concluded 


this movement a 
stars blinked 


It was as if in 
unknown world and the 
its meaning be lost 


And the joy 
hallelujah, 


peans of a 
roses to 


showing again his mastery of 


dainty 


the program.—Denver November 26, 1912. 


Fourteen years ago he left Colorado Springs, a mere child, but 


filled determination Today he comes home, 
a young man of twenty-four, America’s greatest 


with his heart with 


acclaimed already as 


iolinist. 

of real stuff. He is no weak 
ling, sentimental women, The 
tremendous amount of work he has done, the sacrifices he has made, 
him to be all of a man. Withal, he has kept himself clean. 
Colorado Springs may well do honor to this young man. He has 
not to the making of money, but to music. Through 
and cheer—a 


He has shown himself to be made 


to be spoiled by the adulation of 


prove 


devoted himself, 
his violin he brings to humanity 
that, fre 
Genius he has, real genius— 
hard that drove him on over every obstacle. 
has won; he is one of the world’s greatest artists. Both 
all Colorado Springs joins in welcoming Louis 
November 


of hope 
the hearts of all 


a message 
bow of a master, speaks to 
but it would have been wasted but for 


message ym the 


the genius of work 
N Ww he 
as artist and as man 


Persinger home Editorial in Colorado Spr‘ngs Gazette, 


4, 1912. (Advertisement.) 


A Cowboy Tenor. 

Last week, on Monday afternoon, Charles E, Nixon, 
dean of musical editors in Chicago and critic of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, brought together the principal mem- 
bers of the Chicago Grand Opera Company upon the stage 


of the Auditorium Theater and introduced to their gen- 
eral manager, Andreas Dippel, Bill Pruett, cowboy, of 
Helena, Mont., who has already won the name of the 


“Caruso Cowboy” in that State. Pruett sang several cow- 
boy songs and at the conclusion of the first verse Mr. 


Dippel stopped him, saying, “Do you want a contract with 
us?” 

The lad said, “I don’t know. When do you want me 
to start?” 

The Dippel answer was, “You can go to Europe at once 
and get a thorough operatic training.” The cowpuncher, 
however, objected, saying, “I have a mother at home and 
certainly would not go without her.” To which Mr. Dip- 
pel answered, “Take your mother along, as I engage you 
right away.” 

The picture of the future tenor of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company was taken surrounded by his friends, the 
Indians and members of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany. Reading from left to right in the first row between 
the two Indians are Rossi, Venturini, Zenatello, Andreas 
Dippel, Huberdeau, Maria Gay, John C. Schaffer, Mrs. 
Andreas Dippel, Campanini, Madame de Cisneros, S. Al- 
berghini and Daddi. In the back row directry nack of 
Zenatello can be seen the head of Bill Pruett. 





Recital by Madame NewKirk’'s Pupil. 

Lillian Sherwood Newkirk’s pupil, Clara Marie Jaeger, 
gave a recital Thursday evening, November 21, at the 
Montclair (N. J.) Club Hall, assisted by Herman Hupfeld, 
violinist, and Oscar Haase at the piano. Miss Jaeger gained 
her entire musical education and training of her voice 
through Madame Newkirk, with whom she has studied ever 
since she was sixteen years old. She has signed a con- 
tract for two seasons’ concert work. 

Fashionable Montclair turned out in large numbers to 
attend this recital, which was a marked success, Miss Jae- 


ger being compelled to give a number of encores. The 
program was as follows: 
Sonata, C minor .... a P Cane se vie Na ..E. Grieg 
Allegretto alla romanza. 
Allegro. 
Mr. — 
Adieu Forets (Jeanne d’Arc). <r Tschaikowsky 
Miss edie 
DOD | 5x00 5 ehh dab cae eee eR eetes oases iah ea bbivcneeteeetoane. Reiss 


Obertass nseebaweandhe 6 é6.08 . Wieniawski 
Mr. Hupfeld? 
ane GE PRIOR ie ioivncscesvedstovenca Mozart 


. Saint-Saéns 


Voi che 
La Cloche 


Sapete (Le 


Legends . Wieniawski 
On a nace Cuann a WUee ee dR RRO CAN Babe dnkheds Oehas Beethoven 
Mr. Hupfeid 
BR, EUG DOR GO BM vn cciccccnedanawinteeeed sacveapeseseceotn Beach 
Dowe it the FPerest...csvcvcsesétcnedecce Ronald 
Allah Sthwdetndecdnccdsavenceven Chadwick 
Miss Jaeger 
COON. Fi ccacccccv sch cqeseeeecesueens cvcetens ceesenessé Frim! 
SED nic hortdadon uve cs Bad Ranh PTRRehaeses 640ceabbakeebowane Frim! 
DEED: Fb kw a 05-0. 4SR44 Kee HaM beeen et Gat 6 Debbebeneseneaathers Frim! 


Becker, C. Reinecke, O. Weil 


Hupfeld. 


Three songs of spring 
Miss Jaeger and Mr 


When the Bagdad Caravan... ...cscescesecsevessvces Oscar Haase 
Breath of Nard.........+++> . és ..Osear Haase 
In the Vale of Hanina ....... Judea encsanadnesespad Oscar Haase 


Miss Jaeger 





Van Yorx's New Studio. 

Theodore Van Yorx, the teacher and singer, has re- 
moved his vocal studio from 434 Fifth avenue to 21 West 
Thirty-eighth street, New York. The new suite is un- 
usually handsome, and Mr. Van Yorx is being congrat- 
ulated by his pupils and friends. 








Photo by Matzene, Chicago, Il 
BILL PRUETT, OF HELENA, MONT., 





AND MEMBERS OF THE CHICAGO GRAND OPERA COMPANY. 
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Cara Sapin Gives Louisville Recital. 

What has proven to be the most important musical 
event in Louisville thus far this season was the recital by 
Cara Sapin, the popular American contralto, which took 
place at the Woman’s Club on Friday evening, November 
29. Although Maude Adams “Peter Pan” 
and William H. Crane in “The Senator” on the same 
evening, the audience was the largest ever gathered within 
the rooms of this club. Though “The Bird of Paradise” 
Shubert Masonic The- 


appeared in 





proved a strong attraction at the 


ater, it was no match for the songbird with the deep, 
beautiful voice warbling to Louisville’s elite set 

[The numbers appearing on the program proved but a 
part of the evening’s entertainment, as the encores were 
so numerous that this generous offering was more than 
doubled. Madame Sapin was never in better voice and 
the artistic rendition of the various numbers quite over 
topped anything she has heretofore offered a Louisville 


public. The large audience at times kept up a continual 


applause of more than five minute duration, demanding 


a repetition of several of the numbers 


During the evening Madame Sapin received a telegram 
from her instructor, Baernstein-Regneas, of New York, 
which necessitated her taking night train to Chicago, 


after the recital, where important developments took place, 


to be announced later 
Mrs. Charles Horner, who sang the “Butterfly” duet 
with Madame Sapin, has a most beautiful voice. Frederic 


A. Cowle’, who recently 
extended stay in New Y: 


Louisville after an 
rk, proved a great factor at the 


returned to 


piano. His accompaniments were played with strength, 
refinement, good taste and judgment 
Following is the program: 

Aria, La Cieca, from La Gi t Ponchiell 
Aria, Che faro senza Furid f Orfe Gluck 
Gieb deine Hand Hermann 
Standchen Strauss 
Traum durch die Dam Strauss 
L’Heure Exquise Hahn 
V’ai pleure en reve Hue 
Vision Krien 
Divinites du Styx, from Alcest Gluck 
To You Sneaks 
Yesterday and Today.... Spross 
Through Primrose Del! Spross 
Uncle Rome Homer 
Flower Rain Schneider 
Duet from Madame Butterfly Puccin 


Mrs. Savi { H 
Kreisler and Urack in Concert. 
Boston cr 


lebut as assistant conductor of the 


Fritz Kreisler, in his only neert, aided by Otto 


Urack, who made his 


Boston Symphony Orchestra with an orchestra of sym- 


drew an audience Sunday afternoon 


December 1, which crowded Symphony Hall to the doors 
And in view of Mr. Kreisler’s 


und the natural interest 


phony players 


recent sensational success 
rroused | the first appearance of 
with his ad- 
Nei- 
ther did the anticipations aroused by both participants lose 
The salient features of Mr 
soft glowing luminousness of 
his tone. the tender intimacy with which he invested the 
the breadth of the 
Vivaldi concerto and the sparkling grace, lightness, passion 
the Mendelssohn 


claimed him king among his craft 
5 


Mr. Urack in a position especially created 


vent, the sold out house came as a matter of course 


one iota in their expression 
Kreisler’s marvelous art, the 
smaller 


numbers on his program, 


and tenderness of concerto all pro- 
Columns might indeed 
and the 


perfection as a whole which marks all Mr. Kreisler essays 


¢ written anent the infinite variety of nuance 
Natural enough was the tumult aroused by his playing, as 
well as by the endless number of recalls 

Otto Urack, a young man seemingly scarcely out of his 
This 


scarcely gave the modest young conductor the 
opportunity 


teens, made an instantaneously favorable impression 
concert 
mettle. However, 
sufficient contrast was afforded him in the opening over- 
ture, “The Marriage of Figaro,” and the “Oberon” at the 
close, each of which lends itself to a variety of treatment, 
and all naturally depending on the 
routine of the leader 


requisite to declare his 


feeling, authority and 
It is therefore sufficient to say that 
he acquitted himself in a manner to arouse the deep in- 
terest of his hearers 

As orchestral accompanist, Mr. Urack gave splendid 
support to Mr. Kreisler, while as composer of the ex- 
quisite bit called “Intermezzo for Strings” from his opera, 
“Signor Formica,” one only needed to feel the rapt atten- 
tion of the audience, and to see the unconscious swaying 
of the conductor as he directed his men, to realize that 
here was a live, vivid force in active intelligent contact 
with every phase and every issue of musical art in the 
broadest meaning of the word. Further appearances of 
Mr. Urack in this capacity will be awaited with interest. 

A word of praise is also due the musicianly accompani- 
ments furnished Mr. Kreisler by Carl Lamson, pianist, 
and J. P. Marshall, organist. Following is the program in 
its entirety: 


Overture, The Marriage of Figaro Mozart 
Orchestra 
Concerto for violin in C major (MS.) .......... Antonio Vivaldi 


Allegro maestoso, 


Andante doloroso 
Allegro guisto 
1 


Accompanied by string orchestra and organ 


Mr. Kreisler 





OTTO URACK 
luctor f the Boston 


Symphony O: 


Concerto for violin in E minor Mendelssohn 
Allegro molt 


Andante. 


appassionat 


Allegretto nor 1 allegs 
Mr. Kreisler 
Intermezzo for strings, from the opera, Signor Formica Urack 
Orchestra 
> for vi n 
Andantir Padre Martin 6 1784 
Prelnde and allegr (raet Pugnan $1-1708) 
Chanson Li XII nd P t Low Couperin (1630-16 
La Chasse 1. B. Cartier (1765-18 
\ ti ( ¢ 
M Kre 
S f violin 
Indian Canzonet dD 
Caprice Vic I 








FRITZ KREISLER 
Tambourin Chinois Kreisler 
sth Caprice Paganini 
Mr. Kreisler 
iwerture. Oberon : Weber 
Orchestra. 
Dessau is to hear at its orchestral concerts, under 


Mikorey, Bruckner’s ninth symphony, Corelli's concerto 
grosso, Handel’s concerto grosso, Lendvai’s symphony, 
Liszt’s “Battle of the Huns,” Noven’s “Kaleidoscope,” 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade,” Sinigaglia’s “Le 
Baruffe Chiozzotte,” Sitt’s second violin concerto (new), 
Strauss’s “Domestica” and “Don Quixote,” Siegfried Wag- 
ner’s overture “Herzog Wildfang,” Wolf's “Penthesilca,” 
etc. 


GOTTFRIED GALSTON 


made his first appearance in America witiy an or- 
chestra in Chicago on November 15th with the 
Thomas Orchestra. @ The following excerpts from 
some of the Chicago daily papers tell of his success. 





ERIC DELAMARTER, in Chicago Inter Ocean, 
November 16, 1912 








For once let us break away from custom and nsider 
first, how the Galston talents smote one listener's ear. This 
young man has come here herak as another virtuoso of 
Lisztian caliber. This is an unfortunate beginr as an 
audience is the keener of criticism on that acco His 
interpretation of the Beethoven classic was a olarly 
study To its service he brought a techn skilled to ex 
pertness, a style immaculate and authoritative, a tone rar« 


lovely and 


ly less than 
envied by far older and 
he did not hint was any enthusiasm, 
any poetic abandon. His reading was objective: never did 
Galston the scholar make place for Galston the rhapsodist 
And there are a few of us left who believe that Beethoven 
did not write for the pianola library 


an ensemble sense that might be 
more experienced players What 
sort of fervor, any 


alone 


In so far as one hearing is just to a pianist of Mr. Gal 
stons standing, it is patent that the newcomer is a virtu- 
oso of high order For shed turn of the phrase, for 
subtlety of dynamics in pianissimo passages and melody 


" 


playing, for and discriminat 


n in effects, 
his work was 


absolute poise 
’ 


admirable 
FELIX BOROWSKI, in Chicago Record Herald, 
November 16, 1912. 
The soloist of the occasion was Gottfried Galston. who 
verformed Beethoven's fifth concerto for the piano. Those 
people who move among the larger and more serious things 


f art must have hearkened to this new pianist with emo 
tions of great joy. For Mr. Galston showed in his play- 
ing of Beethoven's concerto that he is an artist whose 


ideals are high and whose ability to carry them into reali 
ration is great It is certain that the tawdry glitter of 
virtuosity finds little sympathy from a performer who was 
able to give so reverential and so convincing a reading of 
a masterpiece as that which Mr. Galston gave It is 


equally certain that the sentimentality of the 
“soulful” artist is absent from his stvle 


saccharine 


Yet because the performer of Beethoven's work did not 
roll his eyes in the expressive passages, nor thunder v 
iferously in the sonorous portions of the score. it must 


not be inferred that his interpretation 
ontrary, it was often fervid, but 
ible a pianist is not to be met 
to hear Mr art again 


MAURICE ROSENFELD, in Chicago Examiner, 
November 16, 1912 

THOMAS ORCHESTRA SOLOIST IN 

Gatston Wins Applause BY VIRILITY ANI 
PIANO RENDITIONS 


young pianist who made hi 


was cold On the 
it was sane 
with every day 


So admir 
We hope 


Galston’s 


DEBUT 
Power OF 
del 


Galston, a t here vyester 


day, chose the E flat major orcerto tor pianoforte by 
Beethoven for his artistic introduction to our musical pul 
and in the interpretation disclosed himself as a virtu 

oso of high order He produces a very beautiful tone 
which has singing qualiti he equipped with that sort 
of technic which nowadays is a sine qua non of the touring 
artist, in that it embraces all the possible feats of manual 
dexterity that can be accomplished on the instrument, and 
he combines a serious musical and highly intellectual read 
ing of the classic style as expounded in Beethoven's “Em 


peror” concerto 


VIRILITY IN 





Not a giant physically, he stil virility and power 
to his rendition. his scale passages. while played with as 
tonishing rapidity, range through all shades of tone, and 
he is sure of his rhythms Devoid of all outward show 
and ostentation, he attacks his work with certainty of pur 
pose, and reproduces the intent n of the German master 
in the manner of the artist His playing was received 
with many expressions of approval, and he responded to 
several recalls with the customary encore 

There were one or two anxious moments in the first 
movement of the neerto in regard to the perfect ensem 
ble between the loist and the orchest Mr. G 
said earlier in the day that he could scarcel hear any of 
the other players except the olins. and this militated 


against the perfect accord usually found | 
former and accompaniment > 
Mr. Stock conducted the concerto without a score 


vetween the per 
that 
might 


Perhaps. too, the fact 


have made the pianist somewhat nervous 
These facts. of course, had no apparent effect on the per 
formance as a whole 





Second Piano Recital, New Aeolian Hall 
34 Weat 43rd St. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 12, 1912, at 3.00 o'clock 
Pr , 


om 
Cha ‘ R Ra 
nata ts r 
Melody (arr. by Sgamt Gluck 
Gavotte (arr. by Bra ( 
Intermezz >, F 
Intermez >, ¢ Brat 
Valee 19 sta 
Rhapsody f n Li 
Three preludes 
Nocturne, F shar 
Pallede. ( not 
Arabesque t Ar t ) 
Seats coc. to $2.00 Roxes $ + F 
By Mail fr M. H. HANSON, 437 ! 
Teler me, 1523 Murray Hill 
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Exclusive Management 


Concert Direction M. H. Hanson 
437 Fifth Ave., New York 
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’Phone, 5554 B. B., 
108 Hemenway Street, 
1 November ) yr2 
audience of 3,000 people, filling every available seat, 
tanding 1 n, and overflowing on the stage 
t Symphony Hall on Sunday afternoon, No- 
4 to pay tribute t ynne of the most beloved art- 
he public today, Ernestine Schumann-Heink 
for M Schumann-Heink’s tremendous 


STON W/ 


Im Herbst ... .. Robert Franz 
Gute WORE cvercerstscasdccizs ..Robert Franz 
fraum durch die Dammerung -Richard Strauss 
Deleh <evacevccsecdbonwesitas ; Richard Strauss 
a ey errr eee on ; .....Max Reger 
pinnerliedchen seeeeeeeH. Reimann Collection, 17th Century 


Madame Schumann-Heink 
Down in the Forest Landon Ronald 
Cry of Rachel : Mary T. Salter 
Vhen the Roses Bloom .... Louise Reichardt, 17th Century 
Mateus Schumann-Heink 


work with Miss Wood in Boston this winter. Miss Milli- 
ette already has been engaged in the quartet choir of the 
Sears Memorial Church, Brookline, where George Parker 
i¢ tenor soloist. 
nee 

Criticism to be of any value to an artist, and particularly 
to a young artist just embarking on her career, should be 
constructive rather than destructive, and should seek out 
the things to commend as well as those to censure. In 
the case of Alice Eldridge, who gave her first Boston re- 
cital at Steinert Hall, November 26, since her return from 
three years of study with Rudolph Ganz in Europe, there 
were many things deserving of praise, from the intelligence 
and individuality shown in her choice of the appended pro- 
gram to her simple, modest bearing and manner on the 
stage 


have been often stated, and never were they ; 
nee on this occa Supreme as an Edward Collins, a young pianist with a big and brilliant Prelude, E flat minor ... ' Sci Read apakamieseees ead Sach 
sd woman. she can sway her audience at will tone, won immediate favor with the vast audience by his 5omata, D major .....-....-00-0sseseeeeeeees -Haydn 
; te ieee” ' laying of the Chopin and Liszt numbers. while Katharine Five Preludes, op. 2 ... uae alpen Rat co tale angie 
‘ ‘ é . ” . may go 4 ) é « p ers 11e é le . . : . 
) the dramatic and passionate “Erlking” and playing oy pin an 1 num) , He Nocturne, C minor, cp. 48, No. 1 ep yr, Chopin 
kk el Schumann's joyous “Frihlingsnacht” Hoffmann, his sister, proved an accompanist worthy of the Mazurka, F sharp minor ....... . Chopin 
htful seventeenth century “Spinnerliedchen.” marvelous singer with whom she co-operated. Improvisation, Op, 46, NO. 4 c.ccccccseeceeecesereeees .-MacDowell 
: : Marzwind, op. 46, No. 10 ...... .. MacDowell 
tire gamut of emotions was revealed in her marvel- zee : >. 4 aehins oe 
ine “ Basso Ostinato, op. 5, No. 5 .. . (rkusganed .++++eArensky 
erp tior yt t appended program, to which sev [he stirring strains of the good old Sousa marches, a Beude cnpriee, OP. 24, BUG. ] occ. ccscccccncccccccccseccgecsscnence’ Ganz 
é es had to be added new one by the famous bandmaster entitled the “Federal Tone poem ...........0000000. E. R. Noyes 
Reethoven March,” and a miscellaneous program in which Mr. Sousa | Fille aux cheveux de lin --Debussy 
denesed : woe . . ESE TE aa tiie nc donde ccwkandndesasgirsieemebedausnpeten ‘ 
Beethoven had the assistance of Virginia Root, soprano; Nicoline — | ee Lisst 
F Peg onagy = : Rakoczy Marsch ..........:. ; ere FT 
Beethoven Zedeler, violinist, and Herbert L. Clarke, cornetist, served 

I : : ven to delight the large audience assembled at Mechanics’ Hall Her only faults, if these be considered faults, were the 
ehe . beethoven . ‘ ? e . - > vere “¢ " . ” os rhie 
i cate Sunday evening, November 24, for the first concert of the natural exuberance of youth and an enthusiasm which 

Chopin season in this city by the “March King” and his superb * metimes led to dynamic exaggerations, But, on the other 

Chopin band. hand, Miss Eldridge is a most gifted young artist, possess- 

( ys ' Chopin nee ing a brilliant, sonorous tone, a highly skilled and re- 
I . . ee ape sourceful technic, a clear cut sense of rhythm, and a com- 

, 1 Robert Schumene Monday afternoon, November 25, at Steinert Hall, Edith Riu 4 Re Sees, lh te ON se Pe tae snags 

{ Robert Schumann Martin, harpist, recently returned to this city after Euro 


Robert Schumann pean concertizing, gave a_ recital, assisted by Howard 
Franz . . . 
i White, cellist, and Carl Lamson, Both artists 
an ( ubert 
Mada mann-Heinl were at their best in the solo numbers of the varied and 


while Mr. Lamson gave adequate 


Schubert 





accompanist 





No. 3 Liszt well arranged program, 


Campanella Paganini-Liszt 















150 Tremont Street - ~ - 
8-10-12 East 34th Sweet - - 


TCHAIKOVSKY (P. 1.) 


Selected Songs 


support at the piano 





RmReR 
The opening meeting of the MacDowell Club took the 
form of a reception given to Mrs. Karl Muck at Copley 
Hall, November 26, and enlisted the services of Irma Sey- 
Fisher, soprano, of the Boston 








del, violinist, and Bernice Fisher, ano, 
Opera Company. Miss Seydel, who has just returned from HIGH VOICE LOW VOICE 
a successful appearance with the New York Symphony Edited by JAMES HUNEKER 
VIOLINIST Orchestra, plaved with the beauty of tone and artistic ex Most cosmopolitan of Russian composers, one of the 
Soloist Boston Symphony Or- pression familiar to all who have heard this gifted young + oop ae een in the songs of Tchaikov- 
chestra, Gurzenich Orchestra, artist, while Miss Fisher, too, gave much pleasure by her force; and the publishers tobe p Mon ny yam ae 


among them, selected, 
annotated by the brilliant and astute Mr. 


collection of the most admirable 
edited and 
tluneker. 


Price, each, paper $1.50, cloth $2.50 


Cologne‘3times), Boston Opera rendering of sundry French, German and English songs. 


mnRre 





Festival, 1912; 


engaged for 





New York, San Francisco, St. Marie Esther Milliette, soprano, of Los Angeles, Cal., ead 
: , stpai 
ae dota Symphony who spent the summer studying with Anna Miller Wood - ia il _— 
— ., : ati “5 MES 2 ae : us splendid collection of songs by the greatest R 
in Berkeley, Cal., also taking several courses at the Uni- composer adds additional lustre to the gheady enpert let 


or 1 Terme an and Dates, Address T. SE YDEL, 70 Westiand Ave., Boston 
SUTORIUS & RAPP, 1 West 34th Street, New York 


CLARA, TIPPETT Pi WHIT 


f volumes in the Musicians Library.—Musical Courier. 
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versity of California’s summer session, is continuing «her 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER 








prehending musical intelligence which revealed itself most Yvonne Courso, Contralto of Montreal Opera. 8 es. wing a ae ome - . 
particularly in her rendering of the first two of the Chopin Yvonne Courso, who hails from the city of Toulouse, secs aaa a pst . ‘ tage 
preludes, in the MacDowell improvisation and Marzwind, j, Southern France, whence so many world renowned 4 beautiful singer, but a s —La | “ry 2 
. 4 in Ganz’s “Etude Caprice,” and the numbers by Debussy singers have come, first displayed her rare musical ability nevertisemnent.) 
and Liszt ees ‘ as pianist by appearing with notable success at several eer 
A program of songs by Charles Fonteyn Manney, pub- concerts in Paris while still a mere child. However, what Artistic Program at Regneas Studio. 
lished by the Oliver Ditson Company, was given by had been considered solely a musical gift soon developed Fhe afterncon musicales at the Bacrnstein-Reances 
Stephen S. Townsend at his home, 92 Mount Vernon into an undeniable talent for the stage, which, coupled studio, 133 West Eightieth street, New York, are invaria 
aFOK, November 24, before a gathering of music lovers with a naturally beautiful voice, induced her to enter the ly well attended, because those who receive cards of m 
and friends. Mr, Townsend will give the same program p.-i. Conservatoire, where she studied under the cek vitation know that they will hear s hing worth while 
at the Harvard Musical Association, December 19 brated Master Hettisch for vocal tlture and Melchissédec since Mr. Regneas numbers among his artist pupils many 
sss for opera and stage deportment well known singers Che program arrangt for Tuesday 
Arthur Hackett, the young Boston tenor, was soloist at In 1911 she secured the first prize for opera and sing afternoon, November 26, was a little different from those 
the first concert of the Musical Art Society of Springfield ing Albert Clerk-Jeannotte, the able manager of the rdinarily presente nasmuch as it announced the 
Mass., Arthur H. Turner, director, November 26. Mr Montreal Opera, being n Paris at that time for the pur- presence of four well known composers, w nished 
Hackett’s singing of an aria from Massenet’s “Le Cid pose of securing talent for the coming season, heard Mlle the accompaniments for their songs. It is the generally 
t and the tenor solos in Coleridge-Taylor's “Hiawatha’s (Corso sing. and engaged her for the Montreal Opera accepted opinion that a nation is guided, not by the men 
Wedding Feast’ were the features of a brilliant concert Company, a contract that has since then been renewed who make the laws, but by those who wt her songs 


j RnRe That probably one of the reasons why so many seek 











4 rhe twenty-eighth season of free organ recitals by Will sow im the field of composition. It is true that the 
‘ iam Churchill Hammond, held on Tuesdays at the Second mposer wiel an influc He: second only to that of the 
i Congregational Church, Holyoke, Mass., began on Novem performer os re. thie sion was marked a 
ber 19 nRre double artistic influence, with a result that the program 
t Madame Sembrich’s program for her Symphony Hall was not only well carried out f ed some es 
i recital, Sunday afternoon, December 8, will consist of pecially attra ' . ster " large 
1 tour groups, one of old operatic and Italian airs; one of R ring inifest n , terest al . idging 
H classical German songs; one of contemporary French from the demonstration w llow . , ‘ n 
! pieces, and one of eight folk songs to be sung in seven ved themsel reatly 
i languages, namely, French, English, Norwegian, Greek t is a rathe markabl at : f Mr. Reg 
' Polish, Russian and Hungarian ring together s a lent, and the 
. neRre”e - f the va f : ump 
i" A highly successful recital with all the participants ac him a P f is M Sart 
quitting themselves in a most praiseworthy manner was veat nging magnificently { ure 
y held at Steinert Hall, November 27, when the following re nor , | to grow mort 
4 pupils of the Fox-Buonamici School of Pianoforte Play eautiful as p : eated a most 
i ing took part Beppe Buonamici, Doris Russell, Nelli - vith Schl ' Ouic . m 
5. Gahm, Ernst Hoffman, Alice Thorndike, Ruth Turner, | thot the 1 t i-mode tyI i endition 
: Mary Champlain, Alice Perkins, Irving Snow and Harri f “Wotan was a r e wherein | 
i son Potter Rene é lection. clewa ’ at < | t vere t 
Christine Miller, at her recent concert before the Chat evidence rhe ot mal ‘ s tenor v 
a tanooga Choral Society, added to her program a new song f great pr , ec heard from in 
by J. P. Ludebuehl called “Love's Witchery,” published the near future 
{ by the White-Smith Company The News of that city Mise Ga P va g | interpretation of the 
j says that it was one of her most acceptable numbers and W perat exe l tI tw ea! ngs 
i received rounds of applause er ttily. Mada Van Der Veer was particularly 
eee AppPy } ng The Wa { Love and 
} Otto Urack, one of the first cellists and assistant con ¥ s¢ ‘ y tl way lends most 
| ductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, was the soloist ea lady, ga a very fine pet 
E at the seventh pair of symphony concerts, November 29 Eng nek f ) ‘ ‘ first May : 
' and 30, when he played Dvorak’s concerto in B minor and Maidet f em ‘ portunity for th 
firmly established himself as an artist of fine skill with his YVONNE COURSO play . M and Miss 
instrument, as well as a thorough musician of many sided Sindell put to their credit ry creditable performances 
attainments. His tone, though not big or sensuous in the ind justifiably so, in view of the splendid success follow loseph B. Tallmadge a erto Martucci played tl 
ordinary sense, yet contains a peculiar soft brilliancy ng her every appearance uccompanime: the composers. A dainty 
which made the uninspired moments of Dvorak’s con he voice of the press in this connection will prove of otation was si it the reception which followed. The 
certo take on new beauty. The feature of the orchestral &¢at interest, and is herewith appended complete | im w ) 
program was a reading of Brahms’ second symphony in ‘LOUIS! 
D major by Dr. Muck, which for sheer beauty of poetic Mile. ( t ng mag ‘ I : 
expression, euphony and finish has yet to be equalled the | th whict e rr red the plea f he f f ’ . 
in this city. The second movement from Beethoven's sev em peruilegessac ’ . . atiO# , 
enth symphony in A major, played in memory of Dr ep = “¢ Rae Tg Wit = ~ » " : 
Arthur Tracy Cabot, opered the concerts, while Schu tora. ; » . \ ' . 
mann’s overture to “Genoveva’ formed a brilliant close sai 4 f 
BLANCHE FREEDMAN Yvonne Cous ‘ nyed _ pero Senghieny shadow Song (D r 
ticles that , ke of } ert t nig that she A D . H 
“Cinderella” at the Bellevue-Stratford. uyed it too well. Her v was too f 11 ‘ ad t tte (M 
Marie Aline Mixter and Lillian B Mixter will present he s Baz! see i . r Po . Soe 1 . ' 
< tonight (Wednesday) at the Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, in es of the - f the . { pla f . 
Philadelphia, the miniature dolls’ opera and play entitled Montreal Daily Star, November ) Wotan’s Farews Wall Wagner 
“Cinderella An orchestra will! assist Che work adapted L’ANCETRI RST TIME IN MONTREAI i 
by the Misses Mixter is a childish parody on Massenet's seal ia deb a re = he mie © a 
opera, “Cendrillon,” and the dolls that are to participate in a ahak aa Bon a. eat ‘ ‘ \ g ; , 
the performance have been named after the singers who young, Mile. ( sy be s eckoned with as a great artis 
appeared in the opera with the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera La Presse, Janu » 19 Fountain of I Frank I 
Company. “Cinderella” will be given during the first half S100! 1 ro 
of the entertainment and for the second half the following Mille. « ata ~ of Metdsions teantitel — » te , KI ; 
program is announced: nd powerf , ' the lience to a high f e i Ski k i y 
Mezzo-~ trait 80 Segue Carmet siasi ! } ‘ ? 
AE A Oe sng 9 a9 “LOUISE” (FIRST TIME IN MONTREAI te ' 
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Mime. 


JOMELLI 


Now engaged in Europe, will open her American Season 
in Carnegie Hall, beginning of February, 1913 
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GIORGIO M. SULLI 


Teacher of Carmen Melis, Clara 
Clemens, Mrs agg gg Rein- 
hold von Warlich, ario Sammarco, 
Lena Mason, Tarquinia Tarquini and 
other well-known singers of Grand Opera 
or Concerts, 
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Public Recitals throughout season for 
advanced pupils 


Write for Circulars. 
HARDMAN PIANO EXCLUSIVELY USED 








Antonia Sawyer Announces that 


JULIA 
CULP’ 


first appearence in America will be in a recital in Carnegie 
Hall, on Friday afternoon, January 10, at three o'clock. 





Tickets and Boxes may be secured now at Mrs. Sawyer’s 
office, 1425 Broadway. 








GREATER NEW YORK 


New York, December 2, 1912. 
Marie Cross Newhaus presented to the Society des 
Beaux Arts a program of unusual interest at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, November 27. The subject, “Music 
and Drama,” was introduced by a number of talented 
people. Bessie Harris, soprano soloist of the Episcopal 
Church, Trenton, N. J. (a Newhaus pupil), sang a de- 
lightful group of songs, viz. “The Birthday,” Woodman; 
‘Le Printemps,” Stern; “Captive Lark,” Ronald. W.A. 
Jordan gave several Southern character sketches. Madame 
Newhaus spoke on Chinese art, Duke de Litta, Heine and 
Maurice La Farge played a polonaise by Tschai- 
kowsky superbly and his own barcarole. Elizabeth Mur- 
ray, of Passaic (another pupil of Madame Newhaus), 
sang several songs with her rich mezzo contralto voice. 
“The Sweet o’ the Year,” Salter; 
“Laddie’ and “O ma lyre immortelle,” Gounod. Fioyd 
4. Wilson, the literary man, spoke on the “Influence of 
Vibrations,” and Joseph Diemer gave two fine dramatic 
selections. At the conclusion of this interesting program 
Emma Loeffler responded to a request and sang two of 
Madame Newhaus’ songs. The room was well filled with 
professional and society people of note. 
i 
Marie Hulsmann, lyric soprano, Helen Hulsmann and 
Hulsmann, pianists (daughters of the first 
mentioned), the three known as “The Hulsmann Trio,” 
appeared at a concert in Drum Hill Auditorium, Pecks- 
kill, N. Y., Thanksgiving Day. They had much success, 
as they also did the previous week at the Wanamaker 
Auditorium concerts. The two children, aged thirteen 
and seven years, have wonderful talent and amazingly 
clear technic. A well known vaudeville manager is try- 
ing to persuade them to go on the stage, but the S. P. 
C. C. will hardly permit this, as they are under legal age. 
nnn 
Vernon Archibald, baritone, gave a song recital recently 
at which he sang four groups of songs; Mrs. Harrison- 
Irvine presided at the piano. German classic songs, old 
English, French and songs by American composers made 
up the program of eighteen vocal pieces. Among these, 
Hallet Gilberté’s singable “Two Roses” came toward the 
end. This is the song of which THe Musicat Courier 
said only last week: “The melody has plenty of passion 
and vitality, and the accompaniment is not only effective, 
but full of interest to the pianist.” 
Rae 
Schuler, tenor, is in New York studying with 
He is well known in Missouri and Kan- 
sas, having been secretary of the Missouri State Teach- 
His most recent personal doings include 
giving a series of ten song recitals, which he styles “A 
Study of Moods,” throughout Missouri and South Da- 
kota. Of fourteen songs on his programs, eight were by 
the American composers, La Forge, Spross, Nevin, Mrs. 
Beach, Harriet Ware, Mrs, White and Harry Burleigh. 
Mr. Schuler is said to be an exceptionally clever singer. 
RRR 
Bernhard Ziehn, who died recently in Chicago, had 
warm admirers among New York's musical cog- 
He was not a man of the people, by any 
means, and was given to expressing perfectly honest 
opinions on men and their works. So when he writes, 
as quoted below, with relation to Eleanor Everest Freer’s 
songs, the opinion has weight. What he says is equally 
applicable to all the Freer songs, so full of spontaneity: 


»trauss. 


Her numbers were: 


Constance 


1. B. 
Percy Hemus. 


ers’ Association. 


matty 
noscente, 


The volume of Eleanor Everest Freer’s forty-four sonnets from 
the Portuguese (a song cycle for medium voice) is a colossal work 
So far as my knowledge reaches, I know of nothing that could with 
justice be placed beside it. It is marvelous enough that such sen 
ments could be poetically expressed forty-four times by one person, 
and more so that another could place these wonderful sonnets in a 
nusical setting and of the highest order. 

Mrs. Freer’s songs are frequently sung at concerts of 
the Manuscript Society. It is well known that she is a 
constant advocate of vocal music in the vernacular, hav- 
ing set some 130 American and English lyrics to music, 
in songs and part songs. 

ner 

Hans Kronold wishes it known that the “Hans Kronold 
Concert Company” no longer exists, and that in future 
he will tour only as Hans Kronold, securing an assisting 
singer when desired. His New York recital is set for 
Tuesday, February 4, 1913, at Carnegie Lyceum. 

mere 

William Franke Harling, whose most recent choral 
work for male voices is to be sung by the Mendelssohn 
Club, Clarence Dickinson, conductor, at its second con- 
cert, has recently issued some songs through Schirmer 
“Hush Song,” a three part song for women’s voices; 
“The Tar’s Farewell,” by Adams, arranged by Harling, 
and “Love Is Fair” (arranged from the “Cavalleria Rus- 





ps Aa 5s ete ms a eras Sesier eres one ai 


ticana” intermezzo), for mixed voices, with tenor or so- 
prano obbligato. These are some of his recently pub- 
lished ensemble works. 


The first concert of the Max Jacobs String Quartet 
took place last evening, Tuesday, December 3, in Carnegie 
Lyceum, Carolyn Beebe assisting, and the affair will be duly 
noticed in the next issue of THe Musicat Courter. Some 

Mr. Jacobs’ recent dates follow: November 29, pri- 
vate musicale; December 1, Educational Alliance. Mr. 
Jacobs is rapidly enlarging the field of his activities, the 
string quartet becoming known as a group of musicianly 
players (the others, excepting himself, being members of 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra). 


nene 
Sadie J. Bruckheimer, soprano, was the only soloist at 
the Thanksgiving Day service at Central Baptist Church, 
singing Hiller’s “Prayer” with much fervent devotion. 
Both organist and minister complimented her afterward, 
for she sings with distinct utterance, musically and with 
self-possession. 


RRR 


M. Theo Frain occupies a unique niche in the musical 
life of New York, representing Ditson & Company, of 
Boston and New York. She makes personal calls on 
teachers and artists to make them acquainted with the 
most recent Ditson publications. Able pianist and tactful 
personality, she achieves results. 

nne 

Elias Zemsky, violinist, a boy of fourteen, gave a re- 
cital at the Intercollegiate Students’ Club, 57 St. Mark's 
place, December 1. He has much talent, and a bright 
future. 

nRre 
MARRIED. 
PENTACOST—SMITH—At Tokeneke, Darien, Conn., 

1912, by the Rev. George F. 

ter of the late Gerrit and Caroline B. Smith, to George Frederick 

Pentacost 


November io 
Pentacost, Wyntje Livingston, daugh 


The foregoing will interest thousands of admirers of 
the late Dr, Gerrit Smith, whose recent death is univer- 
sally lamented. Wyntje Smith is the only child. 

neRrer 

Louise Kellogg, soprano, was originally a piano pupil 
of William H. Sherwood, then vocal pupil of Paul 
Lherie, of Paris. She has a ,studio in Carnegie 
Hall, giving special attention to tone production, breath 
control, diction and artistic interpretation and finish. She 
has taught in Nice and Paris. She gives programs of 
ancient songs and ballads, in costume, if desired. 

zeRe 

Olivia Moody, organist, is a Southern girl of ability, 
who substituted during the past summer in prominent 
metropolitan churches. Antonia Sawyer obtained the 
work for her. 

eur 

Edward Mayerhofer, veteran pianist and teacher, issued 
invitations for a musical evening at Philipsburgh Hall, 
Yonkers, November 29, at which his Ensemble Symphonic 
Club played. It consists of pianos, string quartet and 
organ. Mozart's G minor symphony was performed in its 
entirety. 

mene 

Marie Stapleton Murray and Mrs. Walker, vocalist and 
pianist, of Pittsburgh, are likely to be in New York ere 
long. They would, in that case, appear at a concert of the 
Manuscript Society. 

nner 

Filoteo Greco's artist-pupil, Donna Easley, who sang at 
the White House, Washington, last spring, announces a 
song recital next Monday afternoon, December 9, Edith 
W. Griffing at the piano, with this program: 


Voi Che Sapete (Figaro)....... ae hekckieae Ger asus oe Mozart 
PORE Ee! IN bb onc hdc vec pec bh be tbcdd< ocd dibs Vewas Bellint 
ED CONG 6 04 blends 65 ccc obese babi shave wecceseccecues Donizetti 
ee rents Donizetns 
RR ak accehchaneciiencketbeke bee bikes caids6ssadenen Mozart 
RIE oi cesccké cto tackseecivceenbecscccserese .+.. Beethoven 
Sey Ge NE Scho. stn vcbWhhdewearkcditcecicesd bent enue Mandl 
Je Ne Veux Pas Autre Chose............. Scape visa sews Neidlinge: 
SOGGNE RAGE in Gress eg Mon ewaec€ sc cesecianvanecsnaccccnene .Greco 
Ben I I is is 0 bad oop hci ovdd vessncuenss cecaned be ve Greeo 
Vaal: D> BE a hk inbate ceeecne twsetanewa pec cccsace cisncevens Greco 
(Composed for Miss Easley.) 
a rig Ceti cdab Picck Po tedckevaceeties Ethna Carberry-Hubno 
Last Night I Heard the Nightingale.................... ..+- Salter 
RMI. cdc50 ccksheusccvatdaniceddustspudbananvah seekers Whelpley 
Contd: BOR nk he dnc cnssstgc cots sascnnsnnedeed Sones ..«++DeKoven 
Ree ie a UAE, ov inka c wip ch eii cn WAOe he Nn cctecnseaeain MacFadyen 


nue 
Amy Grant announces a series of ten week day recitals, 
beginning December 7 at eleven o'clock. Following are 
some of her recent engagements: Hackensack, N. J. 
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November 15, “Parsifal”; Boston, Steinert Hall, December 
12, “Tristan and Isolde”; Washington, D. C., Play House, 
December 19, January 30; Baltimgre, Arundale Club, 
January 9; Hackensack, November 29, “Parsifal”; West- 
chester Women’s Club, December 30, “Parsifal”; Univer- 
sity of Chicago, February 17. Here is her Sunday 
schedule, 3.30 p. m.: December 8, “Jewels of Madonna”; 
December 15, “Tannhauser”’; December 22, “Parsifal”; 
December 29, “Pelleas and Melisande.” Dorothy Berliner, 
pianist, 


nner 


Gottfried H. Federlein, F. A.G.O., gave the first of a 
series of four organ recitals at Ethical Culture Hall, 
December 1, playing works by modern composers, Noble, 
Demarest, Federlein, Hollins, Frysinger and Bossi. They 
begin at 4.30 p. m and are free. 


RRR 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson gives a musicale, December 
12, at her residence-studio, at which Christiaan Kriens, the 
distinguished Dutch-American composer and violinist, is 
to play some of his own compositions. Geraldine Hol 
land, soprano, pupil of Miss Patterson, will assist. 


RRR 


Emma A. Dambmann, the well known singer and vocal 
teacher, gave a musicale and elaborate dinner at her 
home, Hotel Calumet, 340 West Fifty-seventh street, No 
vember 30, in honor of her professional pupil, Bessie 
Bisby. Following the dinner an interesting musical pro 
gram was given by the hostess and her pupil. Miss Bisby 
sang the “Roberto” aria, also one from “Ernani,” and 
ballads as well. Her beautiful and well trained sopran 
voice gave much pleasure. She has a very attractive 
personality, combined with an unusually beautiful voice 
These qualities made a success of her charity recital at 
the home of Mrs. Charles Rutter Fisher, in Washington 
D. C., last month. Miss Bi 
wtih Madame Dambmann, beginning at the age of six 


sby has studied exclusively 


teen; she was one of Madame Dambmann’s first pupils 
Che hostess favored her guests by sharing the “Butterfly” 
duet with her pupil; her soulful contralto voice always 
arouses enthusiasm. Mrs. Henry Schuyler accompanied 
the two singers. Miss Bisby returns to Chicago this week 


na ne 


Public lectures on musical topics, under the auspices of 
the Board of Education, in Manhattan and suburbs this 
week, beginning at 8 P. M., are as follows 

Wadleigh High School, December 3, “Walkure, Surrette 

School 132, :82ad street and Wadsworth avenue, “‘Nationality i 
Music,” December 3, Edmund Severn. 

St. Cornelius Church, 423 West Forty-sixt street, “Songs of 
Shakespeare,” Henrietta Speke-Seeley, December 3 

School 165, 108th street and Amsterdam avenue, December 


‘““Grieg and Norwegian Music.” Margaret Andertor 





DeWitt Clinton High School, Fifty-ninth street and Tenth aver 
December 5, “Songs and Stories of Pioneers Bertie K 
Shipley 

School 66, Eighty-eighth street, cas { First avenue, December 
“Grieg’s Interpretation of Ibsen's Peer Gynt,” Decemb« Floret 


H. Pratt. 
nee 

Helen Campbell, mentioned in the issue of November 27 
as having sung “The Year's at the Spring” in “The Point 
of View” with success, studied the song with Emma H 
Eames, the vocal teacher (mother of the prima donna of 
the same name) of 841 Lexington avenue. She was with 
her for three years, and developed her voice during that 
period. 


Baroness Huard, daughter of Francis Wilson, the weil 
known actor, announces a recital of Old French Songs 


Sunday afternoon, December 8, at The Little 1 


} ‘ 


eater 
She will play her own accompaniments, and will preface 
the songs with anecdotes relating to the music. This is 
the order of the program: 

French Nursery R 


lunes and Rounds 


rypical Prover Airs 
Military Songs 
Brunettes and Love Songs 


Madame Brachvogel-Hubbard, head of the vocal depart 
ment of the Lachmund Conservatory, has been singularly 
successful in training professional singers, being herself a 
singer of high German reputation. <A singer from the 
Middle West was working with a New York teacher 
when she almost accidentally came to Madame Hubbard 
She recognized the superiority of this teacher’s method at 
once, and by means of a daily lesson for the past few 
weeks made the most marvelous progress in style and 
voice production. The singer sang for Conductor Arnold 
Volpe last week, who will engage her to sing in his 
Western concerts. 

nme 


W. A. Goldsworthy, organist and choirmaster of St 
Andrew's P. E. Church, Fifth avenue and 127th strect 
will inaugurate the new organ on Tuesday evening, play- 
ing works by modern and classic composers. 


nic 
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a great 
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1\RIO SAMMARCO 


and as 


MARIO 


Sammarco 


the 


for the critical applause which 


artist. Stojowski’s beautiful 


} 


Chopin numbers, his 
reflecting a poetic 1 
markable enthusiasm 
the Beethoven and Schumann 


r artist. Hi 


me, were in 


“Symphonic 


_ 
tollowec 


StojowsKi Plays at Von Ende School. 

It was a great privilege to attend the recital given by 
Sigismond Stojowski at the Von Ende School of Music, 
58 West Ninetieth street, New York, November 26. 
overflowing audience was largely composed of musicians, 


ist’s renditions showed judgment 
skilfully delicate 
mature, aroused 


‘The sound 


s own sparkling, d 


1 by the melodic 


every way 


Rhapsodie” 


Stojowski combines to 


composer ol! 


Sammarco Relaxing. 


the brilliant baritone 


mammarc 


Grand Opera Company, 


SAMMARCO 


‘La Du Barry,” t 


Camussi, 
Paris, was given for the first time at tix 
The music is passionate, 
The lib 


sciani 
enthusiastic audience, and was carefully staged. 


which wa 


rettists are Giannino 
The work met with much appreciation from an 


and understanding of a great artist, 


ns, orchestral suites, symphonies, sonatas, show 


MADAME SAMMARCO 


opening week in Chicago as Lescaut in 
Amonasro in “Aida,” enjoyed his summer vaca 
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OPERATIC CONTRALTO 


Again in Amerioa after 4 years 
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PirtssurGcH, Pa., December 1, 1912 
thousand people packed Carnegie Hall at the 
t of the Pittsburgh Male Chorus, James 
Vlartin, conductor, last Friday evening, Novem 


akefield Cadman was the artist of the 
g, this being his first appearance in Pittsburgh since 

he leit for the West in search of health almost two years 
many friends were rejoiced to see that he is 

again. He received a genuine ovation 
he first appeared, several minutes elapsing before 
uld proceed. Paul Bliss’ rousing “Plains 
program and was given with 
irit and fine attack. “The Old Year Is Dy 
folksong arranged by Gaimes, and 
Tell,” followed as 


ig pened the 


Maiden lair, O Deign to 
and b number. The Haydn number is very humor 
with difficulties for the low voices, but 


g accurately and was enjoyed so much that it 


be repeated. Cadman’s prize composition, “The 

Sir Launfal,” followed, with the composer at 

pial [his is one of the most difficult works the 
rus has ever attempted, and to their credit let it be 


that it was a much more satisfactory performance 


n when first given in the spring of 1909 The men 
mi to have a much better conception Ol the work 
i { Mr. Martin with confidence. The prologue 

nber was m beautifully sung by Mr, Vaughn, 

mezza voce being effective and well suited to this 


p ir number Mr. Khodes sang the very difficult 
tenor »s in his usual brilliant manner and with splen 
did ton I baritone solos were sung by Hollis Edison 
Davenny The quartet, composed of Mr. Stephens, Mr 


Mr. Jones and Mr. Bulger, sang their parts in 


1 capable manner. ‘The second halt opened with Clarence 
kk ' Good-bye, Sweet Day” and “The Song of 
the Viking,” by Faning. The latter number, with its 
rhythm, wa o well given that it had to be 

peated Mr. Cadman next appeared, playing two ol 

wn idealizations of Indian themes, with a beautiful 

tone in the first and displaying fine technic in 
{ tter lie was again greeted enthusiastically and had 
to respond to an encore On account Of many requests 
the three gypsy songs which were sung at the last spring 
concert were again given with good effect. “Lochinvar,” 


by Wm. Hammond, was the last number on the program 
Chis is one of the chorus’ old favorites and is always 
given with fine spirit. An unusual occurrence, and what 
proved to be ne of the features of the evening, was 


of this number, which 
were sung by Tom Morris, Sr., and Tom Morris, Jr., 


the excellent work in the solo part 


father and the lover. So well 
lid t ey periorm that a good portion of! the number, 


luding their solos, had to be repeated before the crowd 


vould leave the hall iom Morris, Jr though but eight 


een years old, possesses a voice of excellent quality and 


a with the authority and style of a matured singer 
r} er Morris, who possesses an excellent bass voice, 
wa ed forced to the limit to share honors with 
Morris No, 2. Mr. Fleer at the ofgan and Mr. Edwards 
at the piano took care of the accompaniments in a most 
ble manner 

a 
\ all but very enthusiastic audience attended the 
by Vera Barstow in Carnegie Hall, Monday 
November 2s It is to be regretted that the 
iffair was so poorly managed, as Miss Barstow is quite 
in this city and no doubt would have had a 
id it been put in capable hands sooner 
V he Mr. von Kunits resided in Pittsburgh, Miss Bar 
an artist pupil, and her work at that time was 
re musical circles and a brilliant future 
er When Mr. von Kunits left Pitts 
Vienna several pupils accompanied him 
with him, Miss Barstow being 
ct l was her first appearance in 
d It is doubtful whether 
lent admirers expected such an improvement 
rat hort time She now possesses 
wart rich tone and abundant 
f which, together with her natural mu 
et giv her a foundation which will 
ite her t high place among the few great 
f tl " Mrs. Litchfield assisted Miss 
I ( h het the ng number, in the 
Bra ita G1 I \lt igh this number was 
well rendered by bot artists it would have possibly been 
enjoved more a litt iter in the program A miscella 
neous group followed, the Wilhelm) rrangement of 
Schubert’s “Ave Maria” being rendered with beautiful 
gato and exquisite tone color. Mrs. Litchfield appeared 
next, giving two piano selections, “L’Alouette,” by Bala 


, 


PITTSBURGH jf / 


kirew, and “Cracovienne Fantastique,” by Paderewski; 
Mrs. Litchfield is a true artist, and is always warmly re- 
ceived by those fortunate enough to hear her. Miss Bar- 
stow next appeared in another group, among which the 
“Zephyr,” by Hubay, stood out ds one of the gems of the 
evening. This sparkling number, with its difficult har- 
monics, showed Miss Barstow at her best, and she was 
warmly applauded. She closed her program with the 
Paganini concerto in B minor, which, though not very 
tuneful, is replete with technical difficulties. However, 
the young artist proved herself equal to the task, and gave 
as an encore a difficult arrangement of the sextet from 
“Lucia. Catherine Bruot was the accompanist of the 
evening. 
nner 

The first concert of the Apollo Club will be given in 
Carnegie Music Hall, Thursday evening, December 5. Mr. 
Mayer has arranged a fine program for this occasion, sev- 
eral of the compositions be-ng new to this city, The solo- 
ist on this oceasion will be Mary Hissem De Moss, who 


will be heard in three groups of songs. The club, which 


as Only appeared before its associate members and their 
friends in the past, will, this season, sell single tickets for 
each concert. 
nme 

Ihe second of the Hotel Schenley concerts under the 
direction of Manager Roman Heyn will be given in the 
Schenley Ball Room, Friday evening, December 6. The 
artist for this recital will be Alma Gluck, prima donna 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Madame 
Gluck is already a favorite in this city, and her appear- 
ance is awaited with great interest. 

nner 

\ recital of original compositions by T. Carl Whitmer 
will be given Thursday evening, December 5, in Estey 
Hall, Philadelphia. Mr. Whitmer will be assisted on this 
occasion by Sue Harvard, Mayhew, 
baritone, and Clarence De Vaux Royer, violinist. The 
same artists will appear with Mr. Whitmer before the 
MacDowell Club of New York City, Tuesday afternoon, 
December 3. A lecture recital has also been announced 
for Friday evening, December 6, in the Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women, to be given by Mr. Whitmer and Mr. 
The program will be made up of songs of Eng- 
land, ancient and modern, While on the subject of Whit- 
mer, the writer read Mr. Whitmer’s definition of “Loy- 


soprano; Charles 


Mayhew. 


alty,” which is possibly not the same as we find in Web- 
ster’s, but nevertheless is true in so many instances in the 
musical world. Definition: “Loyalty is doing real work 
under American teachers, later taking twenty lessons un- 
der a European Master (capital essential) and then for 
getting to mention the earlier facts in testimonials.” 
Hottis Epison DAVENNY 





DETROIT MUSICAL EVENTS. 
Derrorr, Mich., November 27, 1912 

The second morning concert of the Tuesday Musicale 
was given at the Century Building, Tuesday, November 
19, at 10.30 o'clock. The program was devoted to French 
compositions and was afranged by Alice May Harrah, 
one of the program committee. It was opened with an- 
dante, op. 57, “Scherzettino,” Chaminade, and “Valse Ro- 
mantique,” Chabrier, for two pianos, played by Mrs, Lloyd 
A. Beardsley and Phyllis Gabell; Elizabeth Bennett, con- 
tralto, sang “Si j'etais Jardinier,” Chaminade; “L’Esclave,” 
Lalo, and “Ariette,’ Vidal; Theodosia Eldridge, violinist, 
played “Reverie,” by Vieuxtemps; Marie Margaret Heine- 
man, soprano, sang “Chant d’Exil,” Vidal, “L’Amour” and 
‘‘Embarquez-vous,” Godard, The program closed with bar 
carolle, berceuse, Hasselmans, and “Valse Caprice,” Ver- 
delle, for the harp, by Helen Burr-Brand. The accom- 
panists were Minnie Caldwell, Ada Gordon and Harriet J. 
Ingersoll 

nae 

Tuesday evening, November 19, the Ganapol School of 
Musical Art presented Hugh Ridout, pianist, in a recital at 
the Ganapol Hall, Adelaide street. Mr. Ridout played the 
following program: Prelude and fugue in E flat major, 
Italian” concerto (first movement), Bach; “Sonate Pathe- 
Beethoven; “Notturno,” valse, “Norwegian Peas- 
arabesque in E major, “Gardens in 


tique,”” 
ants’ March,” Grieg; 
tarantelle, Liszt. 

neue 

Thursday evening, November 21, Frieda Gagel, contralto, 
gave a recital at the Young Woman's Christian Association 
Hall. She was assisted by Myrtle Miller, pianist. Miss 
Gagel is one of the young singers of Detroit and is a pupil 
of Mrs. Charles H. Clements. She possesses a beautiful 
voice which she uses with skill and judgment: Her pro- 
gram was well selected and varied, and contained several 


the Rain,” Debussy ; 





distinct novelties. It was given with a degree of authority 
that would have done credit to a much older singer. 
mRe, 

An interesting and novel event was the Russian musicale 
and tea given by Mrs. Boris L. Ganapol and Mrs. Edwin 
S. Sherrill, Saturday afternoon, November 23, at the Gana- 
pol Hall. The room was decorated with the Russian colors 
and banners containing the imperial coat of arms. Mrs. 
Ganapol and Mrs. Sherrill have been particularly success- 
ful in their work for two pianos, and played with their 
usual brilliancy. They were assisted by Boris L. Ganapol, 
baritone, who sang a group of Russian folksongs delight- 
fully. The program was as follows: “Russkaya Fanta- 
zia” (Napravnik), Gospozhi Ganapol e Sherrill; “Ei Uch- 
nem,” “Notsch” (Narodnaya Pesnia), ‘“Diedushka,” “Cho- 
dit Vetier”’ (Glinka), Gospodin Ganapol; ‘“Koketka,” 
“Metshtatel,” ‘“Tantzovshtshiza” (Arensky), Gospozh 
Ganapol e Sherrill. 

nner 

The second concert of Manager DeVoe’s Philharmonic 
Course was given at the Church of Our Father, Saturday 
evening, November 23, by the Flonzaley Quartet. Coming 
as part of a concert course, there were undoubtedly many 
people there who are not usually attracted by a concert of 
that character. In spite of the fact that it was a stormy 
Saturday evening and a postponed date, the house was sold 
out, probably for the first time in the history of Detroit, 
for a chamber music program. Extra chairs were put in 
and the adjoining rooms utilized, but there were still many 
who could not obtain seats. The program was suited to 
all tastes and, judging by the rapt attention and discrimi- 
ating applause, it satisfied every one. The concert was 
one that ought to have made an enthusiastic convert of 
even the most indifferent. It opened with the Mozart 
quartet in D major, followed by a most interesting compo- 
sition for two violins and cello, “Sonate a tre,” by Leclair 
l'Aline. The third and closing number was the Tschai- 
kowsky quartet in D major, op. 11. As was natural with 
such an audience, the lovely andante made the deepest im- 
pression. 

RRR 

The third concert of the Philharmonic Course was given 
at the Light Guard Armory, Tuesday evening, November 
26, with Alma Gluck as the attraction. She had never sung 
in Detroit, but her fame had preceded her, so there was a 
goodly audience and an atmosphere of curiosity and antici- 
pation, The audience had not assembled when a scatter- 
ing applause announced her coming on to the stage. Few 
will ever forget the picture she made as she stood outlined 
against the dingy hangings, looking like some beautiful 
flower in a dreary waste. The audience surrendered im- 
mediately, and, though the first group of songs was given 
under the most trying circumstances, the noise of strag- 
gling late comers necessitating long waits between numbers, 
the singer never lost her graciousness of manner. The 
program was unusual and catholic in selection, modern and 
classic compositions being represented, with many abso- 
lutely new to Detroit. All were rendered with such ex- 
quisite voice and charming manner that encores were in- 
sistently demanded and as generously given, until the pro- 
gram was lengthened by half as many numbers again as 
it originally contained, 

Jennie M. Sropparp, 





Osborn-Hannah Closes Western Recital Tour. 

Jane Osborn-Hannah closed her Western recita] tour 
with an appearance before the Deutscher Club of Mil- 
waukee, Thanksgiving night, and will make her first ap- 
pearance in New York this season with the Mendelssohn 
Glee Ciub at its first concert, December 3. Aside from 
enthusiastic receptions by the press and public in each of 
the cities visited, negotiations are pending for return dates 
for festival engagements in two of the cities, which, after 
all, is the best proof of satisfactory work. Personal let- 
ters of commendation from club officers are received in 
the majority of cases after her appearances, and are a 
source of great pleasure to her manager, as they make 
return bookings merely a matter of arranging time to 
suit. 

Alice Regan, of Madison, Wis., writes: “Mrs. Hannah's 
concert was a great success; we had a good audience, and 
everybody is most enthusiastic over her singing and her 
charming personality. The program was a nice one, 
such an agreeable change from the hackneyed usual one. 
Altogether it was a great pleasure to have Mrs. Hannah 
here.” 

Maurice Vander Water, of Muskegon, writes: “I want 
to thank you for this beautiful artist, and to assure you 
that every one was more than delighted with her voice 
and artistry. I sincerely hope I may be able to have her 
here again next year.” 





From Madrid comes news that a competition for the 
best opera by a Spanish composer resulted in the award 
being divided between Vicente Arregui and Del Campo, 
who composed operas deemed worthy of presentation at 
the Theater Royal. 
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Rome, Italy, Nov 
Che real musical season began today with the opening ot! 
the season at the Augusteo, Toscanini being the conductor 
This was such an event that the same concert will be re 
peated on Wednesday, as the demand for seats could not 
be filled. The program was unusually attractive, beginning 
with the “Medea” overture by Cherubini, which was given 
in the place of Wolf-Ferrari’s overture to the “Le donne 
Curiose,” the music of which did not arrive in time. The 
second number was Brahms’ variations on a theme of 
Haydn. Then followed Beethoven's fifth symphony, De 
Bussy’s “La mer,” symphonic suite; Wagner's “Good Fri- 
day,” from “Parsifal,” and “Prelude and Death of Isolde 
[he biggest successes, of course, were the Wagner num 
bers and the Beethoven symphony. Toscanini’s shading and 
his strict and yet so personal interpretation in the Beetho 
ven number were rewarded by enthusiastic applause. His 
Isolde music was so intensely touching that many of the 
auditors had tears in their eyes. The Debussy number was 
jeered because of its queerness, but Toscanini only smiled 
at the manifestation after the number 
ane 
The second concert, Sunday, November 24, will be con 
ducted by Gustave Brecher, and the program contains four 
numbers only, by Wagner, Strauss, Mendelssohn and Bee 
thoven. The third concert, December 1, under Rodolfo 
Ferrari, will have works by Cherubini, Schumann, Res 
pighi, Dukas, Grétry and Wagner. The fourth concert, un- 
der young Victor Gui, who directs the season at the San 
Carlo in Naples, and who comes expressly to Rome each 
time, the journey being only four hours, offers a Porpora 
concerto, Brahms’ variations on a theme by Haydn, Strauss’ 
“Till Eulenspiegel,” etc. The fifth concert, also under Gui 
has a Handel concerto, the Weber ‘“Euryanthe” overture 
a “Poemetto” by Gui, a Bizet suite, and Wagner numbers 
The sixth concert, December 12, under Ernst von Schuch 
will give us a Handel concerto grosso, Haydn's symphony 
in E major, Weber’s “Oberon” overture, and Strauss’ 
‘Don Juan The seventh cx ncert, likewise to be led by 
Von Schuch, Sunday, December 15 (afternoon), will offer 
Brahms’ first symphony, Wagner's ‘Tannhauser” over 
ture, and Strauss’ “Death and Transfiguration.” The 
eighth and ninth, Sunday afternoons, December 22 and De- 
cember 20, will have the organist, Charles Widor, the or 


chestra to be under Bernardino Molinari, with Mozart’ 





“Magic Flute” overture, Guglielmi’s “Ti a symphon 






poem, Tschaikowsky’s suite from “‘Elegy,”’ No. 3, Wagner's 
‘Lohengrin” prelude, and Beethoven's seventh symphony 
At the tenth concert, Sunday afternoon, January 5, the or 
chestra was to be under the direction of Max Reger, but 
as he cannot come, the director is yet to be designated 
nrnre 

The season at the Teatro Adriano began some time ago, 

but as i 


tractive operas, “Traviata 


vey gave only the old hackneyed, but still ever at 
and “Trovatore,” I did not con- 


sider it worth calling that the opening of the musical season. 


The posters announce “Othello” and “Boheme” and three 
novelties, “Vendetta Corsa,” by Marsick; “La Partita a 
Scacchi,” and “Il Mulino.” The only one of these three 
one act operas, “Vendetta Corsa,” was given some even 
ings ago and, although some of the artists were really very 
deficient, the opera on the whole was a real success. The 
subject is a reduced “Cavalleria” of no interest whatever 
and one wonders how the composer could find any inspira 
tion in such a libretto. The music is flowing and finely 
orchestrated, and contains some melodious bits. The com 
poser was called many times during the opera and had 
several curtain calls at the end. The second and third per 
formances were a great improvement on the first Maria 
Passari, the distinguished Carmen of last season and the 
artistic Azucena of “Trovatore,” learned the principal so 
lays and sang and acted it magnificently 


1 
i 


prano part in three « 
The other soprano role was sung with infinite charm by Laya 
Machat. She was en 


displayed a crystalline voice. We now 


hanting and full of coquetry, and 


await her as Mimi 


in “Soheme,” where she will have a better chance of dis 
playing her talents. [he baritone, Emiliani, was very 


effective as the Shepherd, singing with a resonant tone 

The tenor Brocardi did not seem to be at home in his part 
ne 

“Boheme” is expected to go on next Wednesday, and 

1 

| 


“Othello” later. The season lasts until December 20 


zere 
The composer of “Vendetta Corsa” is professor of com 
position at- the Conservatory of Athens. He is said to 
have another opera nearly ready 
nner, 
An event of unusual interest was the appearance here as 
conductor of an orchestra of sixty of tiny Willy Ferreros, 


a boy aged six years Fancy a child like that leading an 


entire program such as the “Egmont” overture, march from 


Prophet,” Boccherini’s minuet, “Anitra’s Dance,” “T 


hauser’” overture, and the prelude to the fourth act 





Traviata rhe little fellow conducts without music; in 
fact, he knows not one note from anothers Che rrect 
enthusiasm, the seriousness with which he directs 
entree to all the instruments, and having perfe 
ver those sixty men, created a sensation Pe 
ple stood up, waved their hats, their handkerchiefs, shouted 
screamed; they seemed crazy The little fellow finished 
y being tired, and could not come out any more to ac 
knowledge the encores then the crowd awaited him 
the stage entrance, where his motor car was waiting t 
take him home lhe ovation he received there also was 
wverwhelming He is an American lad, born six years 
go at Portland, Me. His parents are Italian The littl 
fellow seems transformed when he ascends tl platform 
and takes the baton \ few moments before the time f 
heginning he was playing with the theater cat 
nere 
At the last moment it has been decided that the San 
Carlo in Naples will open on its usual date, December 26 


so Maestro Gui quietly remains in Rome for his concerts 
RRR 


Maestro Francesco Mantica, a distinguished musician and 





composer, rariar f Santa Cecilia, has con piled all the 
parts of the old “Anima e Corpo” (parts of which were 
sung during the exposition year) into an interesting vol 
ume. The book can be had by applying to the correspond 
ent of [ue Musica. Courier 


nne 
The names of some of the soloists who are to appear 
he season at the Augusteo are Fritz Kreisler, W 
fred Sittard and Enrico Bossi Of the conduct 


de those already named, Arthur Bodansky, Ant 











nieri, Gino Marinuzzi, Selmar Mevrowitz, Oskar 
Leop« ld Reichwein, 1 Strauss and thers 
t yet decided upon 
nne 
( estral Italy’—under this title a new paper has beer 
founded and brilliantly maugurated It is under the able 
direction of Avvocato Vittorio Podrecca, brother of the 
deputy This paper will give full particulars as to the d 
of all musical societies and organizations, and will at 
same time take the greatest interest 1 ill the 1 nites 
tations of lyric art The new journal s open " 
concour tor a composition tor orchestr mpl ny ite 
r symphonic poem). The winner will have his work pet 
formed in all the principal cities of Italy by first cl f 
chestras belonging to the Italian Orchestral Federatio: bn 
sides, the composer may direct his work if he desire rt 


date for presentation of the work is December 31 
nne 


The Costanzi lyric season will begin earlier than usual 





CHICAGO SUNDAY CONCERTS. 

Cuca I D 
rhe first Cleofonte Campanini concert, which took plac« 
at the Auditorium this afternoon, brought forth an audi 
ence that filled to its last seat the vast theater \ Wagner 
program was rendered with Johanna Gadski as guest, an 


this was announced as her only appearance in Chicago dur 


ing the season. She sang “The Love Death of Isolde” and 
was admirably accompanied by the orchestra under Cam 
panini. In “Brinnhilde’s Immolatior from “Gotterdam 


merung,” she was hampered through a ragged accompar 
" 


ment by the same orchestra under the leadership of Arnold 


j 
Winternitz, the new German conductor, wl n first hea 

ing, impressed only as a mediocre conductor. He appeared 
nervous and this being his debut here a verdict as to his 
real worth is deferred Edna Darch sang with great l 
ume “Dich Theure Hall from “Tannhauser She i 
good recruit to the long list of prani and has already 
rendered good service to the management enri Scctt 


in “Pogner’s Address,” from “Die Meistersinger,” gave a 


splendid account of himself, as his singing proved highly 
satisfactory and his diction excellent The success of the 
af. ‘rnoon, as a matter f fact, was won by the man it 
whose honor those concerts have been inaugurated, Cl 
fonte Campanini, the genial conductor, who directed his 
part of the program with his usual mastery and in his 
inimitable fashion 
mn Rue 
The same afternoon at the Fine Arts Theater the Flon 


zaley Quartet delighted the devotees of chamber music in 
the Mozart D major, No. 7; Tschaikowsky D major, and 
the Haydn G minor. The Tschaikowsky (Quartet was the 
only number heard by the writer, yet it was enough to con 


vince me that the Flonzaleys constitute the best ensemble 


string quartet touring the Umited States at the present 
time It is not a one man organization; it is a quartet 
beautifully drilled and which plays as one man. The rendi 


NENE DEVRIE 
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Knowles Lecture on India. 

R. G. Know gave anot! t st t I 

y altternor Le t Carne < i New York 
ifs tire s I i ] sux ina strat 

trip throug that 1 of wonder and ystery 
some eautit ture taken ) and 
Knowles, a W el Wea New York 
ie sf we ms a e the cient t ‘ ind mosques 
with thei row worsh er t ‘ ous 
{ ets d t Llive W | ply: K 
the tr les t ine t ‘ tT 1 t ‘ a rie 1 

struc " roads ppenings ved Ny cessio 
lan $ " ik ric ‘ " t tl ‘ 
t in} g t t es of tl peol 

Mr. K \ further exhibited excelle A the 
principal cities—) ry, | e, with its G 
remple i t Ouer Victoria M t; Ca et 
I know, with the 1 sand Palace; Cawnp | are 

Calcutt with it y pomts of interest " 
wed the ter f th que ala nd 
nus ms, gave view t the ecent | i t ! 
Wueen in ti tor cs 1 eX t ea f 
the 1, la ia y rt ft ‘ let I 
ntries 
Great Artists at Bagby Musicale. 

William Carl ippe ired last Monday as l rganist 
it the opening uby musical morning f the season at 
trie W alk rt-Astoria etore i ta } na iu em t it 

lee the allr 1 Lr Carl ved with great 

Avol nd playe ‘ Marche Nuptiak Alexar ‘ 
{ Imant }** ¢ t t \¢ i ne ‘ ert ny t i ne 
(,eorge the rittl at ot lames Va 1 ind a 
manuscript tior \ Nar Ma i y A. Walter 
Nramer, the American comy 1) La va wccor l 
‘ ‘ it T | ‘ } t Mak t at the ‘ 
nusicales 

I he the tist t the morning were A i Gluck. Pa 

ule Amato and Mischa Elman rt irtists w nclud 
ed im Mr Ag heon party w followed 

Dr. Carl will be tl loist at a Russia t ir 
negic all it 1 eve ’ Decer . te i 
eral | nent artists will pa te. Carl will play, t 
n | " aftert n, Dec ’ \ ald 

rt wit \ Saye at fa | ' ert 

r lha t (rel n ( ove 

Persinger in Concert and Recital. 
i neer vi at pres 

tate r 4 ] i will play witl i yt 
tra t rr i I sul la ne xt t T : ty I 
cert tl ving ee elected | L) t nwald 
inder w e baton Mr. Persinger has ay are t erlin 

im the da ' \ ! 1) ‘ ‘ itt 
noon. M | nger will sake } ta ance in ( 
cago wher ll ¢ i ta: t na 

f \ t Newma at ti ker " 

C} if will pr t t i t N Ka 

eet ke na f | n re ’ 
t New Y k t i} I ippea ' 
Philharmon tl after: ) 

Mr re nger } ‘ all er the 

nited i é Ma pen | iu" 

f the Pacific ( ist Ippe t t r ) 
chestra 

Albert Quesnel Is Busy. 
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The Kenesaw Apartment, 
Tel., Col. 3098 
Wasuincrton, D. ¢ November 28, 1912 
fhe subject of advertising and its results has recently 


liscussed by the leading merchants of Chicago and 
York, and with one voice they firmly believe in the 
Apropos of this, the writer calls at- 
artists who recently gave recitals here in 


eaching benefit 
n to two 

n preceded by little or no advertising, with the 
or attendance, where a full house should 
of the worth of the perform- 


ial result, a p 


Ave een the case, because 


meme, 

G if Holmquist, baritone, of Chicago, and Paul Hult- 
t. of Worcester, Mass., gave a concert, Novem- 
) in the Red Ballroom of the New Willard Hotel, 

r distinguished patronage. Madame Jusserand, the 
ench Ambassadress; Mrs. Loudon, of the Dutch Lega 
n; Mr Ekengren, of the Swedish Legation; Mrs 
fe of the Chief Justice, and many others of note 

The work of both artists was well 


re in the audience 


nner 
Clarine McCarty, pianist, recently appeared with the 
Friday Morning Club, playing the 
ind fugue. Miss McCarty also gave a recital before the 
National School of Domestic Arts and Sciences, on No 


Sach-Tausig toccata 


r 13, when her program comprised numbers by Schu 
Wieniawski and Liszt 
nnre 


inn, Grieg, Debussy 


t delightful affair was the reception and musicale 

ven by Susanne Oldberg, on the evening of November 
t the home of her sister, Mrs. Frank Reeside, in Ban- 
place The feature of the evening was the singing 


WASHINGTON ff | 


of Mr. Reeside, accompanied by his charming daughter, 
Miss Reeside, while the delightful, pure tenor of Edward 
Hines added greatly to the pleasure of the evening. 
nner 
November 25, Selden Miller, of Philadelphia, gave the 
second of his three recitals at the Playhouse. 
nRre 
Mary Cryder seems to have the faculty of choosing a 
drawing card always, Adeline Genee and her company be- 
ing the latest attraction offered, before a crowded house, 
Mrs. Taft and guests occupying the President's box. 


T. Arthur Smith, local manager of the Philharmonic 
Society of New York, should be more than pleased with 
the sold out house that greeted the first appearance this 
year in Washington of this fine orchestra. Mischa Elman 
was the soloist. 

RnRrer 

Ihe Rubinstein Club, Mrs. A. M. Blair, director, will 
give its first concert of the season on December 4, in the 
ballroom of the Raleigh Hotel. Harriet Ware, the song 
writer, will come to Washington some time in December 
to judge of the qualifications of this club, for which she 
is writing a composition for women’s voices, 

neRre”e 

The sudden death of the mother of Mrs, A. M. Blair, 
director of the Monday Morning Club and the Rubinstein 
Club, is deeply regretted by her host of friends here. 

nnre 

The Daughters of the Confederacy recently gave a his- 
torical evening at the New Willard Hotel, when Charles 
Trowbridge Tittman, basso, and Beatrice Goodwin, fur- 
nished the musical features, which were most effective, 

Dick Roor, 





MILWAUKEE MUSIC. 
MitwauKker, Wis., November 28, 191 
The Arion Club gave its first concert of the season on 
Monday, November 18, under the direction of Daniel 
Protheroe, with The “Bedouin” 


(love song), by Harry Rowe Shelley, which the club elected 


Alma Gluck as soloist 
open the program with, was well sung, and Mr. Shelley 
has succeeded in making a really interesting choral com 
itio Parker's “Lark Now Leaves His Watery 
Nest” proved to be of interest. The Cecilian Choir sang 

Will o’ the Wisp,” by Spross, with delightful shading 

with a wise regard for fortissimo and piano effects 


t) Hor 


| r second number, Protheroe’s “Heather Rose,” was 


well done The composition is finely constructed 


extremely melodious, but Mr. Protheroe’s modesty 
him from doing full justice to his own 
sitions. The most important and best rendered work 


English composer. 


Daybreak,” by Eaton Faning, at 
of attack and phrasing which left noth- 
1, combined with exceptionaliy good tone 
ity, made this one of the most delectable works pre 
nted by the club, and after rounds of applause Mr 
t onsented to a_ repetition, Charles 
Dodge, accompanist for the club, must be given special 
itiful playing of the elaborate and difh 
lt accompaniment. Louis Victor Saar’s “Lullaby” was 
sung by the club, with Alma Gluck singing the solo part 
which closed the program, also had to be 
Ima Gluck, whose lovely voice and bewitching 


ge presence won her hosts of admirers when she made 


Milwaukee debut last year with the same club, again 
her audience by her delightful singing. Her part 

the program embraced songs in Italian, French, Ger- 
Yidd Spanish, English and Scotch dialect, show- 
ability of a high order. Perhaps her most 

t and best sung number was the aria from 
Charpentier The two Mozart songs, 


“Warnung,”’ were sung in the 
“David of 
was a fine example of what can 


Calma” and 

c style that Madame Gluck excells in. 
White Roch by Wels! 
ed with our so called unsingable English The 

Cuba | 


repeated The most effective number in her 


was sung with much verve and 


was “Chimes,” by Worrell, which pleased 
much that a repetition was demanded 


Arthur Rosenstein’s song, “The Disdainful Shepherdess,” 


closed Madame Gluck’s program 


Laddie,” by Thayer, and 


were exquisitely done 


Her encores were “My 
Annie Laurie,”’ both of which 
eRe, 

The second concert under the direction of Clara Bowen 
Shepard was made eventful by the appearance of Ru- 
dolph Ganz, the Swiss pianist, who, with the co-operation 
of Madame Namara-Toye, gave a joint recital at the 


Pabst Theater, Sunday afternoon, November 24. Mr. 


Ganz had not been heard in Milwaukee in several years, 
but there was a keen interest in his appearance, and those 
who came expecting great things from the pianist were 
not disappointed, for he has never been in finer form 
than on this occasion. Mr. Ganz opened the program with 
the Schumann “Symphonic Etudes,” which demonstrated 
more than anything else on the program how great has 
been his development along purely intellectual and musical 
lines. His touch embodies everything, from the most 
delicate nuances to the most thunderous fortissimos. His 
Chopin group consisted of the prelude in C sharp, which 
he took at a little slower tempo than is customary, but 
this served to accentuate the elegance of this too rarely 
played composition. The berceuse, with its infinite variety 
of delicate shadings, will long be remembered, as will also 
the A flat polonaise, which has never been given a finer 
performance in this city. Mr. Ganz received an ovation 
following this number, and after repeated recalls added a 
Chopin waltz. Two of Mr. Ganz’s own compositions, 
intermezzo from op. 23 (new) and “Bauerntanz” (“Peas- 
ants’ Dance”), aroused much interest. They are dis- 
tinctly modern in makeup, but the thematic material is 
of much musical worth. It goes without saying they were 
superbly played. As a Liszt interpreter Mr. Ganz lived up 
to his high reputation. The “Petrarca Sonnetto” was one 
of the delights of the afternoon. In the finer details of 
his phrasing in this number Mr. Ganz never lost track of 
the larger outline. He closed his program with the 
“Rakoczy March,” by Liszt, which displayed his virtuoso 
technic and electrified his hearers with its magnificent 
climax. For a final encore Mr. Ganz gave the familiar 
A flat “Liebestraum” with much tonal beauty. Milwaukee 
has had an opportunity in the past fortnight of judging 
Mr. Ganz both as a pianist and teacher, as the success of 
Edward Collins, solo pianist with Madame Schumann- 
Heink, is still fresh in our memory. Mr. Collins has been 
a pupil of Mr. Ganz for the past seven years and reflects 
great credit on his teacher. It would be manifestly unfair 
to judge Madame Namara-Toye by her Milwaukee per- 
formance, as she was apparently suffering from a severe 
cold. That she possesses a voice of much beauty was 
clearly evident. Her best singing was done in the Mas- 
senet gavotte from “Manon” and “Come to the Wood- 
land,” by Ferry. Maude Miller acted as accompanist. 
RRR 


Elwyn Owen, organist of Second Church of Christ, 
Scientist, will give a recital in Buffalo early in December. 
nnre 
The second program of the MacDowell Club, at the 
Atheneum, November 19, was devoted to Liza Lehmann’s 
“The Golden Threshold,” which gave much pleasure to the 
large audience. The quartet—Mrs. William D. MacNary, 
soprano; Kathrine Clarke, contralto; Beecher Burton, 
tenor, and Edmund Thatcher, baritone—acquitted them- 
selves most creditably. It is enough to say that Winogene 
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Hewitt was at the piano. A. C. Peterson played the flute 
obbligatos with nice discrimination. 
nur 
Fifty persons, principals and chorus members, have thus 
far joined William Boeppler’s opera class, in preparation 
for “The Chimes of Normandy,” to be given at the Pabst 
Theater, May 2 and 3, with two night and two matinee 
performances. 
neRe 
The next pupils’ recitals at the Wisconsin Conservatory 
of Music will be given by the advanced class Sunday, 
December 1, at 3.30 p. m., and by the mediate class Sun- 
day, December 8, at the same hour. 
neuer 
The Milwaukee Maennerchor gave its thirty-seventh 
concert last Thursday evening, at the Pabst Theater, be- 
fore a large and enthusiastic audience. The club had the 
assistance of Helena Cafarelli, soprano; Ruth Coling- 
bourne, violinist, and Harrison Hollander, accompanist, 
and under the baton of the gifted director, Albert Kramer, 
gave evidence, with one exception, of much careful train- 
ing. Some of the best work was done in Christopher 
Bach’s “Im Wald,” which was dedicated to the club, and 
was given its premier performance at this concert “Alt- 
niederlandisches Standchen,” by Kremser, was given a 
spirited interpretation, and scored so heavily that a repeti- 
tion was necessary. “An der schénen blauen Donau”’ 
(waltzer), by Strauss, was sung with considerable eclat, 
and brought out one of the club’s best features, namely, a 
well developed sense of rhythm. Madame Cafarelli song 
well an aria from “Tosca” as her first number. “II Bac- 
cio,” by Arditi, and MacFadyen’s “A Birthday Song” dis- 
played her well schooled voice to good advantage, the 
coloratura passages in the Arditi song being sung with 
remarkable smoothness and flexibility. She was obliged to 
respond to an encore at the close of this group and was 
the recipient of several floral offerings. Ruth Coling- 
bourne astonished her hearers with the Paganini concerto 
in D, which she had mastered to a surprising degree for 
one so young. She has a facile technic, a good bowing 
arm, and unusually good intonation. It is indeed easy to 
predict a brilliant future for her. Besides the concerto she 
played Saint-Saéns’ “Rondo Capriccioso,” and for an en- 
core the same composer’s “The Swan.” Harrison Hol- 
lander supplied very discreet accompaniments. 
ALEXANDER MACFApyEN, 





Volpe Symphony Tour. 
The following extracts from newspaper reviews refer to 
the recent tour of the Volpe Symphony Orchestra, of 
New York, Arnold Volpe musical director: 


Never has this city heard such a delightful concert as was given 
by the Volpe Orchestra.—Kingston Daily Leader, October 31, 1912. 





The Slavic march with its solid column of vivid sound and its 
tremendous climax was all but overpowering as it rolled from that 
wonderful orchestra under the baton of the masterful Volpe.— 
Kingston Daily Freeman, October 31, 1912. 





The Volpe Orchestra turned away 300 people last night, after 
standing room had been filled—the brilliancy of the orchestra and 
the performance was a triumph for Volpe.—Easton Daily Express, 
November 12, 1912, 





Not since the appearance of the Damrosch Orchestra, several 
years ago, has this city received such a musical treat as that of the 
Volpe Symphony concert.—Allentown Morning Call, November 13, 
1912. 

The one fact that the encores of the audience held the orchestra 
on the stage untii 1: o'clock speaks for the permanent success of 
the Volpe Symphony Orchestra.—Wilkes-Barre Record, November 
14, 1912. 





The Volpe Symphony concert was an evening of musical enjoy- 
ment second to none in Binghamton’s history.—Binghamton Re- 
publican Herald, November 16, 1912. (Advertisement.) 





Carl Pupil to Give Recital. 


Wesley Ray Burroughs, concert organist and pupil of 
Dr. William C. Carl, will play the forty-first free organ 
recital in the popular series at the “Old First” Presbyterian 
Church, Fifth avenue and Twelfth street, next Monday 
evening, December 9, at 8 o'clock. 

Mr. Burroughs is organist of the Delaware Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, Buffalo, and is having great success with his 
recital tours. The program for next Monday is a brilliant 
and attractive one. No tickets are required. Mr. Bur- 
roughs plays at Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Thursday. 
December 12. 





The Ethical Value of Music. 


In a recent newspaper interview that superb artist and 
cultured American gentleman, Claude Cunningham, made 
the following comment: “The ethical value of music can 
scarcely be overestimated. Good music and social culture 
are so closely related that one is justified in calling them 
perfect equations in one idea. A singer’s life will reflect 
the music he interprets as surely as the mirror will re- 
flect his features and the music, in turn, will affect his life. 
Music as an art form is more insidious than literature.” 
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THOMAS KOSCHAT, CELEBRANT. 








Municu, Novembe 
Which musical composition is most widely known i 
the whole big world? Think a minute and then answer 
My vote goes in favor of Thomas Koschat’s “Verlassen,” 
which we English speaking people know as ‘‘Forsake: 
Who has not heard this? What men’s quartet, chorus or 
glee club has not sung it? The text has been translated 
into no less than eighteen different languages, including 


the old Greek, though it is impossible to imagine wh 
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THOMAS KOSCHAT, IN OFFICIAL GARB 


would want to sing it in old Greek. It is interesting to 
note that, after Austria and Germany, which heard it in 
the original text, America was the first country to be 
come familiar with the song, the American translation 
being the first one made The song was written by 
Koschat in 1871 and became known in America about 
1880 (perhaps a year or two earlier or later I have no 
document at hand to verify the date.) The Russian edi 
tion appeared in 1882. Then followed the Spanish in 
1884, the Dutch (Holland) in 1885, and since then the 
rest of the eighteen translations have appeared from time 
to time. 

And last week, Thursday evening, November 14, there 
was a unique festival performance at the Royal Opera in 
Vienna. The house was jammed to the last seat, the 
standing room was full. In the royal box sat Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand, successor to the throne of Austria-~-Hun 
gary, and Archduke Eugen with their suites. And in 
whose honor was all this? In honor of Thomas Koschat, 
who, on that evening, completed a term of forty-five years 
as a member of the chorus of the Royal Opera. A unique 
record, Beside being leader of the chorus (Chorfihrer) 
Koschat had always had various small solo parts. This 
gala evening saw the performance of Kienzel’s “Evangeli- 
mann,” followed by Koschat’s “Am Wo6rthersee,” a rustic 
comedy depicting the folk life in the composer's beloved 
fatherland, Karnten, a southern district of Austria. The 
book and music of this piece are both by Koschat. As 
the curtain fell there was thunderous applause. It was 
raised again and there stood the veteran composer and 
singer in the picturesque folk costume of Karnten, sur 
rounded by all the artists of the Opera, the chorus and the 
ballet. The storm of applause continued uninterrupted 
led by the Archduke himself, who remained standing ir 
his box seven minutes after the first fall of the curtain 
Koschat bowed and bowed again, tried to speak, choked 
and couldn’t—finally relieved his feelings by kissing the 
prima donna, Madame Kiurina, who stood next to him 
Finding this a very satisfactory vent for his emotions, he 
proceeded to honor all the ladies of the company, and was 
apparently only sorry that it was impossible for him to 
get out into the audience. And the audience stood there 
and laughed and cheered and applauded. It was a scene 
of enthusiasm and a genuine, heartfelt tribute to a be- 
loved artist which has seldom been equalled in the Vienna 
Royal Opera. It was Vienna typified—Vienna at its best 

Koschat is now sixty-seven years old and he found the 





work at the Opera a little too exacting for his advanced 
age. He retires on a pension equal to the full amount ol 
his salary, and will, for the present at least, continue as a 
member of the royal choir and of the choir of the royal! 
cathedral, St. Stephan’s. He will spend the warm months 
in his native Karnten and remain in Vienna in the seaso 

Now for a few facts. Thomas Koschat was born in 
Viktring, a little town near Klagenfurt in Karnten (Aus 
tria) on August 8, 1845, the son of a master dyer. He 
was destined for an academic career, and at the age ol 
twenty-two years came to Vienna to study in the philo 
sophical department of the University there. From home 





received an allowance of sixteen gulden per month 

about six dollars and a half. That meant careful living 
His splendid voice—a baritone of unusual quality and 
range—made him welcome everywhere and he was soon a 


member of no less than three singing societies. One otf 
them gave a iarge concert that same winter—1807—and 
an important solo was entrusted to the young Koschat 
The next day Hofkapellmeister Heinrich Esser, of the 
Royal Opera, who had been in the audience, sent for 
Koschat to come and sing for him, and in a few days all 
was arranged. On November 15, 18607, the young singer 
received his contract as a member of the chorus of the 
Royal Opera at the magnificent salary of fifty gulden 
twenty dollars—per month, and was a made man And 
there he has been until now. Later he became a member 
the royal choir and of the cathedral choir and tounded 
the tamous Koschat Quintet which has been all over 


Kurope time and again, has appeared by command before 


many monarchs and often sung the Koschat and Karntner 
folk songs for the private delectation of Richard Wagner 
and his guests at Wahniried. It is one of Koschats 
proudest rec yllections that he was personaly sclected by 
Richard Wagner as a member of the first Bayreuth chorus 
in 1870 

His composit.g began at about the time when he came 

Vienna, and this same “Forsaken” (1871) was his first 
widely known song. Since that time original songs arn 
horuses, arrangements of the Karntner solk songs and 
various Liederspiele folk comedy or drama_ with 
musical numbers—have followed one another in a stately 
row. Some of them are known practically throughout the 
musical world, others have remained the particular prop 
erty of the German speaking nations, His stage works 
have been played often and successfully throughout Ger 
many and Austria. He still has a number of works in 
hand which will soon be brought before the public But 
to the great world in general he is known as the com 
poser of “lorsaken”—though many believe that to be a 
folk song. It is not—it is an original composition of 
Thomas Koschat, though in the very finest folk song 
manner. 

Your correspondent had the honor of entertaining 
Koschat and his publisher, Martin Sander (proprietor of 
the firm F. E, C. Leuckart, Leipzig) at luncheon last Sat 
urday, two days after the celebration. I was surprised to 
learn that there are in America three “Koschat Vereine 
singing societies made up of Austrian members who have 
taken their name in honor of the composer who has done 
more than any other to make the Austrian folk song 
known throughout the world Koschat himself is an 
honorary member of some seventy Of eighty various 
societies. He has never been in America Two years 
ago, when the Vienna Akademischer Gesangsverein visited 


America, it was all arranged for the famous Koschat 


Quintet to accompany them,—but the hand of fate in the 
person of Felix von Weingartner, then director of the 
Vienna Opera, intervened. The quintet—made up of four 
members of the Opera chorus with Koschat himself—were 
refused the necessary leave of absence. They required 
only twenty-one days. To the outsider it really seems as 
if they might have been spared for that length of time 
without seriously impairing the work of the Opera, par 
ticularly in view of the fact that the director himself was 
away from Vienna on leave of absence almost as often as 
he was there 

Koschat related with great enjoyment that he had once 
received from an unknown person in America a present of 
a ten dollar gold piece. The accompanying explanation 
was that the sender had been so moved by hearirg the 
“Forsakep” that he had taken pains to find out who the 
composer was, and begged him to accept the gold piece as 
a token of thanks and admiration. Koschat wore the gold 





piece on his watch chain for many years—until watch and 
chain were stolen one day in a street car. By the way, 
that ten dollars represented just nine dollars and twenty 
cents more than Koschat originally received for the song 
It was published originally at his own cost, the expense 
amounting to forty-eight gulden. After it proved to be a 
success, the publisher paid Koschat fifty guiden for it, so 
that the difference, two gulden—approximately eighty cents 











—represents the price which Koschat received for the 
song. 

In honor of Koschat’s retirement, a very interesting 
book by Karl Krobath “Thomas Koschat, His Time and 


His Work,” has been issued by F. E. C. Leuckart of 
Leipsic. It treats not only of Koschat and his work, but 


also of Austrian folk life and folk song in general, and is 


very fine reading for anyone interest 
thing. 
One of our pictures shows Thomas Koschat in his ofh 


cial uniform and the medals of some 


which he has received—his latest decorat st Fran 
losef Orden, a very high Austrian ordet " the thet 
picture shows the scarf pin presented t the King 
of Saxony after a command concert at Pilnitz, the Sax« 
royal summer residence But Koschat’s real monument 
Ss 














HOMAS KOSCHAT. CIVILIAN 


and highest Order are, and will remain, the love and ad 
miration of the people of the whole world wh h 
learned to know him through the “Forsaken” and his ot! 
simple, straightforward, touching song May he 
tinue to live long and prosper H. O. Oscoov 


A Singer's Broken Contract. 
Ruth Vincent, the operatic singer, appeared as 
plaintiff yesterday in a breach of contract action at Brent 
ford. Accompanied by her husband, Captain Fraser, s 
was seated at the back of counsel, dressed in a purple 


costume trimmed with fur The defendant was William 











ages 

amount claimed, £198 1 

Miss Vincent's case was at e had been gaged t 
ppear ata cs f high cl nce 4 i 4 
guinea lor each pert r She apt d at 
bert Hall, but afterward the tour was abandoned 
a letter Mr. Morr xplained that the reason for giving 
up the tour was that he had been advised that there might 
ec religious riots in Manchester and Liverpool throug! 
the appearance of Sirota, one of the singers. The plain 
tiff, counsel said, had received no compensation, and ow 
ing to lack of time she had been unable to obtain other 
engagements during the per vered by the agreement 

Captain lraser gave evidence, and in cross-examination 
lenied that he subsisted on his wife's earnings Miss 
Vincent also stated that he had his own business on the 


Stock Exchange, but, like any other good husband, helps 
her in her business engagements 


Hoegsbro-Birkerod Recital. 


Inga Hoegsbro, pianist, and Holger Birkerod, Danis 

iritone, will give a benefit neert at the studio of t 
New York Conservatory of Northern Music, 276 Mad 
avenue, today (Wednesday), December 4 

In Odessa the Municipal Theater celebrated its twe 
fifth anniversary (it was inaugurated i 857 wit 
gala performance of “Prince Igor Phe ouse wa 


packed to the doors and the performance was enthusias- 


tically applauded. 
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All artists wishing their concerts mentioned in the 
Vienna letter will Kindly see that tickets are left at 
this office. 
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Kurz, Hofoper loratura nger, W is a great 


here, sang the big aria from “Ernani” with suca 
and purity of bell-like tone and 


perfect breath control, that the large audience for a long 


favorite 


east intonation, such 


moment was still and then broke all bounds in demand 
ing more and two encores were finally granted. Another 
great Court favorite, the eminent pianist, Alfred Grun 


wald, played a Mozart-Reinecke larghetto, the Chopin A 
Hat nocturne and the Wagner-Liszt, “Isolde’s Liebestod,” 
all his usual grace and charm and had to give two 


with 
encores also. 
nner 
Prof. Rudolf Dittrich, Court organist, gave a morning 


recital on the organ in Musikverein 
Saal. His program was: Karl Piutti, “Festal Hymn,” 
in C major, Op. 20; Kamillo Horn, adagio from the piano 
sonata, op. 15; Rudolf Dittrich, double fugue in B flat on 
an original theme from Anton Bruckner; J. S. Bach, fan- 

fugue in C minor and prelude in G 
Elgar, first movement of the organ sonata, op. 
28; Joseph Jongen, pastorale in A major; C. Saint-Saéns, 
109, No. 3. All were played with 


mastery 


immense Grosser 


tasie and major; 


Edward 


allegro in C major, op 
and received applause 
Oberstetter, 


his usual excellence and 


from the audience. Kammersanger [Edgar 


bass, assisted in some numbers by Handel, Schubert, Men 
lelssohn and Ferdinand Hiller 
mere 
Marie Louise-Debogis, the distinguished singer from 
(;eneva, gave her second concert here this season in 


even more success than the pr 


selections from 


Saal 
Her 


Bosendorfer with 


ceding one program consisted of 


Saint-Saéns, Berlioz, Franck, Chopin-Viardot, Wagner, 
Liszt, Gustave Ferrari, Ischaikowsky, Moszkowski, 
Moussorgsky and Jaques-Dalcroze, with several encores 
at the end. She is already a weil established favorite 
here 
RRR 

Ignaz Friedman, formerly a child prodigy and for 
many years a pupil of Madame Malwine Breé and Pro 
fessor Leschetizky, gave a Chopin evening in Bosen 


dorfer Saal, for which he chose the B minor sonata, the G 
minor, F A flat major and the F minor ballads, the 
B major nocturne, barcarole, two mazurkas, two waltzes, 
A flat major polonaise 


major, 


C sharp minor scherzo and the 
\ tremendously heavy program, but he was fully capable 
of handling it well. There are few pianists that produce 
a tone that can equal his in full richness, warmth and 
musical beauty No matter has, 
there is never the slightest hint of the “pounding” qual 
ity. His understanding and control of dynamics is almost 
at times, as he often elects to startle by peculi- 


In fact, his 


how much volume it 


uncanny 


arity rather than the highest musical effect 


hearers are kept on the qui vive wondering what will 
come next Nevertheless, he is an artist and a master 
in his own line His second Chopin evening will be 
January 13, 1973 
nRre 
\ benefit concert called “Wien in Drei-viertel Takt” 
(Vienna in Waltz Time) was arranged, the receipts of 


monument to 
Medelsky, an 
the prologue 


erection of a 
king Lotte 
from the Hofburg Theater, spoke 
the late Baron Alfred von Berger, in which 
Strauss and his charm- 
who 


which are to go toward the 


Johann Strauss, the waltz 
actress 
written by 
the fondness of the Viennese for 


Felix von Weingartner, 


the Strauss music, conducted 


ng waltzes is expressed 
has a special fondness for 
the Tonkinstler Orchestra and what captivating, merry 
strains with their infinitely many fine delicacies of shading 
forth! To all he imparted the cle- 
characteristic in all 


Johann Strauss’ overture to 


1d coloring “d 
ind coloring tssuec 


CC ang grace so 


rhe first number was 


his interpreta- 





the operetta, “Bluebeard” then Franz Schubert's five 
minuets for string orchestra alone (composed in 1813), 
six Moédling dances composed by Beethoven in 1819; 


e gay, “Pesther” waltz by Josef Lanner and 
waltz, “Roses Without Thorns.” 
\lfred Grunfeld then played his new concert paraphrase 

the “Kaiser Waltzes,” adding the 


“Frihlingsstimmen” 


capricious 


Johann Strauss’ (father) 


later generously 


waltzes and his arrangement of 


Schubert's “Forelle.” As player and interpreter of this 


music, he undoubtedly is unsurpassed. He pos- 


iss of 
rhythmic effects, has a 
for the rollicking, 


sense of 


an unusually fine 
and a 


sesses 


rilliant technic thorough love 


He can shade to the 


distinct, al- 


merry airs he so well understands 


which is always 


breath of 


pianissimo, 
like a 
through the more robust 
rhythmic swing that seems the foundation this type of 


delicate 


most 
then storm 


all with the firm 


though often mere sound, 


passages, but 














music rests on. In the second half of the program the 
orchestra played the “Idyllen” and the “Illustrationen” 
waltzes of Johann Strauss and the “Dynamiden” waltz 
by Josef Strauss. The opera singers, Lucile Marcel and 
William Miiller, sang the duet from Johann Strauss’ “Der 
Zigeunerbaron” with orchestral accompaniment and were 
Daisy Kennedy, a young Australian 
Professor Sevcik, in 


obliged to repeat it. 
and a pupil of the violin master, 
a quaint, old-time costume, played von Halaszy’s concert 
paraphrase on the “Beautiful Blue Danube.” It was a 
most difficult position for a foreigner to fill, to appear 
in a typical musical program surrounded by the Vien- 
nese as co-workers and listeners, but she acquitted herself 
well artistically and was recalled several times. Each 
assisting artist was presented with bouquets and laurel 
wreaths all in the “Alt-Wien” or old Vienna style, and 
on the broad blue ribbon tying the laurel wreath Miss 
Kennedy received were the words, in large gold letters, 
“Der blonden Geigenfee vom grauen Themsestrand ein 
dankerfillter (cheer) von der blauen Donaustadt,” which 
translated is, “To the blond violin fairy from the strand 
of the Thames, a grateful cheer from the blue Danube 
city.” A very pretty sentiment well expressed, only a 
bit mixed in geography, as the young lady comes from 
Australia and the Thames is located in England, unless 
it has changed its The male chorus of the 
Schubert Choral Society sang the Johann Strauss (father’s) 
“Elizabethanwalzer” arranged by Adolf Kirchl and Jo- 
Strauss’ “Wine, Woman and Song” waltzes, ably 
This last in particu- 


residence. 


hann 
directed by Richard Wickenhauser. 











MOZART MONUMENT, NEAR THE ROYAL OPERA, VIENNA 


should be given 
depicts 


lar is the despair of most choirs, as it 
at a lively tempo and in the vivacious spirit it 
Only a Viennese choir could do it and it was satisfac- 
tory in word coming out distinctly, 
the voices blending well and the true spirit felt and pic- 
tured, besides keeping in tune. It was a fitting climax 
to a characteristic musical evening and that it was appre- 
ciated and enjoyed by the Viennese of the higher classes 
was evidenced by the large attendance. All were in gala 
Even in the stehparterre (standing place) were 


every respect, every 


attire. 
men and women in evening dress who had been unable 
to get seats and were determined not to miss hearing their 
favorite music given in such an esthetic setting and for 
such a cause. 


nre 


Grace Potter, of Chicago, who has studied several years 
with Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, Busoni, Madame Breé and 
Professor Leschetizky, recently played the Beethoven A 
flat major sonata, op. 26; Chopin impromptu, op. 36; 
Debussy “Arabesque” in E major; Strauss-Tausig “Nacht- 
falter” waltzes at the Bechstein Saal in Berlin with great 
success, winning warm approbation from the critics. The 
same program was repeated in Potsdam and in Dresden, 
except that in the latter place the Brahms rhapsody in B 
minor, the A major intermezzo and the B minor capriccio 
were substituted for the Beethoven sonata. She will con- 
certize in several of the leading European cities this win- 
ter, returning to America next year to continue her work. 
Having already accomplished so much, she will without 
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doubt continue her talented and an 


earnest, conscientious student 
RnR, 


ndent 


success, aS 


Your Vienna corresp recently entertained her 


musical theory class and friends in her studi Tea was 











served and a short musical program given, consisting of 
the D major Mozart “Concertante” for two violins and 
piano by Albert Cornfeld f Philadelphia Ralpt 
Lewando, of Boston, and Herman f New 
York (pian Frances Gould Pa. sang 
two Schubert lieder and an aria from “Orpheus,” accom 
panied on the pian y Dr. Liszmewski, later adding 
Stradella’s beautiful Prieta Signore for whicl Mr 
Lewando played the accompaniment. Son of town 
guests were Orville Jar es I family f Tulsa, Okla 
homa, and ten-year-old Orville James sang some 
popular Americ songs his mother’s accompaniment 
with just the right spirit and accent 
nner 
Among the newly arrive nusic students are Victcr ( 

Winton f Pittsburgh, Pa vi formerly studied li 
with Professor Gernett Profes Zitterbart in his 
home city, then with Hans Sitt cipsir nd now here 
with Professor Sevcik Wilham Arazt f Philadelphia 
who studied with Professor Schradiek, is also with Pr 
fessor Sevcik Sophia Kassmir f Pittsburgh, Pa. a 


former pupil of James Steven Martin, is studying opera 


repertoire with Professor Habock of the Roy 
She is accompanied by her mother Mrs. M 
M. Cook, of New York, is enroll 


dents here Louita D 


nner, 


and 


servatory 


Later Vienna Notes. 








Florence Trumbull, the well known American pian 
teacher in Vienna, can look back with pride to an wi 
broken record of nine years’ service as assistant to an 

teacher for the Nestor of all piano teachers 
Prof. Theodor Leschetizky. Professor Leschetizky has oftes 
expressed both by word and deed his full satisfaction wit 
Miss Trumbull’s work. A recent proof of this is the fa 
that to her he entrusted the preparation of two young 
Russian pupils, brother and sister, Alexander and S'na 
Brailowsky, children of extraordinary talent, from whon 
both the master and Miss Trumbull expect great 
Chey are now in their second season with Miss Tru il 
and the girl will soon appear in concert, playing the first 
Beethoven concerto, with her teacher at the second piano 
Although Miss Trumbull’s activity as a teacher makes 











great demands upon her, she still finds time to pursue her 
work as concert pianist, and will be heard in recital sev- 
eral times later in the season. Her sister, Gladys lrum- 
bull, also an accomplished pianist, is studying with her, and 
among other Americans in her studio this season are 
Louis F. Bach, of Pittsburgh; Walter Scott f Bosto1 
and Della Gould, of New York 
gS 83 & 

Last Sunday evening | had the good fortune to find 
Professor Leschetizky alone and had the pleasure of 2 long 
conversation with hin lis friends and admirers through 
out the world will be glad to know that the veteran teacher 
recovered splendidly from his severe illness of the past 
summer and now n better health and spirits than for 
several years past He is troubled now onl : ataract 
and eventually will have t 1 g 1 erat for tl 
removal Professor Leschetizky nversation teems wit! 
nteresting anecdotes of all the great musicians of the last 
fifty years, and he relates with pleasure interesting in 
cidents of his long tes f se ¢ as fkapellmeister at 
the Russian court t ed that Profess Lesche 
tizky will not neglect t er rs, for wl an 
American firm has alre " hin larg fter r 
is already hare at work i ! witl the ATIC gor 
energy and flectiver " f ‘ ( ne th 
Russiat en whose nan ippear in the foregoing 
paragraph concerning his assistant, Florence l 
saying that they appea t greatest tale whict 
has come under his servation for several year Marie 
Gabriel Leschetizk i harm Host f tl Lesche 
tizky home, is also as usual s th her classe ind will 
make several concert appearances during the seas 

zee 

The Imperial Royal Acaden f Mus n full swing 

the season, ar among its th and pupils there 

sual t be f nd a ut t Amer nost f 

taking advar ge tt extraordinar idvan 

tages of the piano masters lof Professor ¢ wsky and 
the violin masterschool of Professor S¢ } he magnif 

cent new building of the A ‘ Ss going rapidly and 

will be ready for y next September, when Vienna 
vill have what its undoubtedly the finest music school build 

ing in the world. The fact that there will be a fully « juipped 
modern stage for the rehearsals and perfort a 
pera school will ur ly attract ma ipils to tl 


branch 
direction of Professor Stall. stage n r of the Roval 


ig anage 4 
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Prof 


Franz Schreker 
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yal Opera. Further, Prof 
librarian f the Gessellscl 
r history of music, harmony 
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Publications and Reviews. 


NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 

This department is devoted to a review of old and new 
music publications, musical works, musical literary works 
and anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 
music, 

Only such publications and compositions will be re- 
viewed as are deemed worthy of notice, and Tue Mt 
sicaL Courter reserves to itself the privilege of rejection 
lt is also understood that 
book reviewed in this column relinquishes its copyright to 
any part or all of its parts so far as a review of the same 
can be applied. This does not mean that Tue Musica 
Courier assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights 
it merely means that we are not to be held for any in- 





any work or composition or 


fringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
or works in this department. 

Particular attention given to works of American com 
posers and their products. 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
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THE 


“LIEBESKETTEN” 


PREMIERE. 








er in Vienna, Tuesday, November 12, I9g12. 
Liebesketten,” opera in three acts after Angel Guimeras’ 
Mar,” by Rudolf Lothar. Music by Eugen 
bert 
ndlord , ....Dr. Schipper 
{ s le cecinsesd020nbn0edt eee tenes .- Ehrlich 
LM, sovdowbavevesevescne o¥ins 0b) a0 bvecsresesdnrebestenseen Engel 
Caterina 5 Kummer 
ter M D -wecedooveccs seus Sie. eeu ObdkR seus tenders snkeeeeee Ritter 
Leonhardt 
Ss ma e nt, Director Simons 
Conductor, Herr Auderiet! 

I Albert is so fine a musician that he never com 
g bad. He has written a great many operas 
p it, agreeable music, often something more 
\ Tiefland” he reached considerable heights, 
c ver kilfully adapted to underline the dra 
nts of a splendid book and made a tremendous 
tl cde the water. Since “Tiefland” one or 
ther < peras i nother style have been coolly re 
ed, so this time he set to work to copy himself and 
ceeded in doing it. The book, adapted by the same 
who prepared “Tiefland’ (Lothar) from another 
rk of the same Spanish writer who wrote the under 
Tiefland” romance (Guimeras), is a fine example 

ll made libretto 
rl tory in brief. Place, a little fisher village on the 
t of Brittany Time, 1830. Hero, Peter Martin 
aster pilot. Heroine, Sadika, a castaway of the waves 
f ur vn origin, presumably Turkish. First act, square 
before Noel’s inn. Peter Martin, one of those chaps 
hom the ladies really can’t resist, after flirting with the 
whole village is now enjoying himself with Noel's wife, 
larion She, in order to avert her husband's suspicion, begs 
m to pretend to pay attention to Sadika, who, adopted 


been brought up as a sort of sister to her 


Second act. Inside the inn As a natural result Peter 
falls really in love with Sadika and she with him. Marion 
finds them in each other’s arms and cannot restrain her 

She calls Noel. He says he has no objections 
if Peter really wants to marry Sadika. Peter says he 
d is soon as he can put things straight with his 


(Naturally he tactful as not to tell 


is so 


el that this present love is Marion.) Marion catches 
Peter in a corner and says she has something to tell 
| tl night. “All right,” says Peter All ‘to bed 
Interlude Moonlight. Peter in through the window to 

1! Marion that all is over between them. Of course 
Marion isn’t there, but — gue who — Sadika. Before 
Peter can tell her that he only dropped in a minute to 


ith Marion the he Noel and Marion 
ish in. Marion denounces Peter and Sadika, crying that 


e, 
eak w vuse is roused 


lika is a bad won and has let Peter in to spend 
ery e evening with her. “No,” cries Peter, “I will 

t the truth and shame the devil I came to see—” 
“M cri Sadika: “I confess it.” (Of course that’s 
1 lie Noble, self-sacrificing girl!) Noel turns Peter and 
ut, as was his duty. Third act. Outside the inn 

Peter eds in nvincing Sadika that his intentions 
f the best and that he really only loves her. They 

‘ ther’s ars again when that uncomfortable 

Mar ppears once more, pulls Sadika away 

from hin nd takes her place. Caterina goes by (bring- 
r the morning milk, T suppose, it’s very early) and sees 
thet rt into the inn and tells Noel, who promptly 
¢ with ixe to finish Peter. Sadika flings herself 

he the like Pickwick between the rival editors, 
rtunately there is no rescuing Sam Weller at 

1 tl tin She receives the blow of the axe in 

f re und d beautifully, accompanied by 

a ve lovely Breton folksong. Peter 

is going to Iceland with the fisher 

1 will jump overboard in the North Sea Cur 


very transparent and naive, but it is 


made for the stage, the scenes are well arranged 

dy crescendo to the climax. And 

\ } mut for it that fits like a glove on 
; , 

Now to this 1 1 It is by no means as good as 

Tiefland’ D'Albert has worked with very 


t, melodie or dramatic 
and orchestra 


phrase repeated over and ver by singers 


! every ty f key rhythm The occasional 
lyric passages of the first act are neither very new nor 
g 1, but all have that grace which characterizes all 

f d’Albert’s work As the story grows more dramatic 
in the second and third acts, the music grows with it 
It constantly illustrates and supports the story without 


intruding itself, and that is the secret of its success. As 
absolute music the folk themes of Brit- 
tany are introduced, fine taste and 
excellently worked in, are by far the best things in the 


three or four 


which chosen with 


opera. D’Albert’s whole method of writing in this opera 
is not unlike that of Puccini, though of course not so 
characteristically Italian. And Puccini, fine as some of 
his instrumentation is, can still learn from d’Albert. In 
that respect this opera is a masterpiece. The piano score 
gives no idea of the work. Every instrument has some- 
thing appropriate to say at the proper moment. For 
beauty of coloring and clever handling of the various in- 
strumental bodies it is the equal of any modern score 
which I know. 

The performance was good, which is more than can 
be said of a good many of the performances at the Vienna 
Volksoper. Fraulein Engel, a very good singer and a 
really wonderful actress, made an ideal Sadika and Frau- 
lein Ehrlich as Marion stood hardly behind her. Rudolph 
Ritter, the Peter Martin of the cast, sang well but was a 
bit more reserved in his lovemaking to the two ladies than 
they were in loving him. Dr. Schipper (Noel) growled 
properly like a betrayed husband and Herr Leonhardt 
(Balthasar) rolled about the stage with the voice, cos- 
tume and gait of a gentlemanly Dick Deadeye. Fraulein 
Kummer as the jealous Caterina was simply bad. The 
chorus, which has considerable to do, was excellent. Herr 
Auderieth directed—a new man for the Volksoper, if I 
am not mistaken. His work was very fine. He held 
everything together with a firm hand and brought the 
generally rather low grade—up to a standard 
points of 


orchestra 
of playing which did not miss any of the fine 
the score. There was new scenery, the paint of which 
might not have looked so unpleasantly fresh if it had 
been more discreetly lighted. Director Simons did very 
well with the stage management except that the chorus 
showed too much readiness to stand about in the old 
“merry villagers” half circle of operetta 

Tt was a genuine success. After the first act d’Albert 
was called out two or three times and at the end he, the 
artists and the conductor came out time and time again 
to acknowledge the hearty, long continued applause. It 
was a real ovation, applause from the whole house up 
not one of these 
“Liehes- 


and down stairs and cries of “bravo” 
“claque” successes. And it was richly deserved 
ketten” is a well made piece of stage work and, I expect, 
will not stand far behind its twin brother “Tiefland” in 
H. O. Oscoon 


winning success 


MUSIC IN LIVERPOOL. 


47 Arnold Street, 
England, November 1, 


Oe 

The season of 1912-13 burst upon us all at once with two 
splendid concerts October 4 and 5, in which such world 
renowned artists as Kreisler and Busoni, Bauer, Casals 
and Thibaud took part. The union of the Viennese vio- 
linist and the Italian pianist was heard to perfection in 
Franck’s sonata in A and a work in similar form by the 
pianist, both of which it is needless to say were treated 
consummate technical and intellectual refine- 
ment. Busoni also contributed a sonatina from his own 
pen and one of his arrangements of a Bach chorale, in 
which his spacious technic and command of tone gradation 
had full play. I must confess, however. that the sonatina 
did not appeal to me at a first hearing, and T was not alone 
in that opinion. Kreisler’s solo pieces were much appre 
ciated and the concert was an unqualified success from an 
artistic point of view. 


Liverrootr 


with ease 


zee 


The Philharmonic Society’s first concert was under the 
direction of the regular conductor, Sir Frederic Cowen, 
who has returned to his duties quite restored to his usual 
health. Kreisler gave us a manly reading of the Beetho- 
ven concerto and Maggie Tevte appeared for the first time 
in Liverpool. T cannot say that she created a furore, her 
intonation at times being more than doubtful. The second 
concert was under the baton of Willem Mengelberg, the 
Dutch conductor, whose version of Strauss’ “Tod und 
Verklirung” was charged with subtle feeling and sym- 
pathetic understanding. He also obtained interesting re- 
sults in Schumann’s symphony in D and Tschaikowsky’s 
“Romeo and Tuliet” overture. That he is a man of com- 
manding ability and practical methods was very obvious 
Casals delighted every one by his suave tone and com- 
plete mastery in the solo part of Tartini’s concerto in D 
and some examples of Glazounow. The third concert was 
devoted to the presentation of Dr. Walford Davies’ can- 
tata, composed for the recent Birmingham festival, “The 
Sone of St. Francis.” Owing to indisnosition I was un- 
able to be present, but T understand that the performance 
was anything but a sticcess. The work is, no doubt, very 
dificult and it is just possible that sufficient time had not 
heen allowed for adequate rehearsal. Although Cowen did 
his utmost and the principals—Ada Forrest, Doris Wood- 
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all, Edward Davies and Thorpe Bates—were fully efficient, 
the work met with a cold reception and several hostile 
comments on the choice of the committee have appeared 
in the local press. I am inclined to think that the fault 
lay with the inability of the choir, as a whole, to grasp 
the composer’s idiom, for it is useless to complain that the 
music is beyond the powers of an ordinary choir. If it 
was a success in Birmingham, why was it not so in Liver- 
pool? I may perhaps be able to answer the question 
later on. 


The great event of the month, however, has been the 
fortnight’s visit of the Quinlan Opera Company, which 
opened at the Hippodrome with one of the best perform- 
ances of “La Boheme” that it has been the writer’s lot to 
experience. Enrichetta Onelli was an ideal Mimi and 
Maurice d’Oisley’s Rudolph was in every respect admirable, 
W. J. Samuell’s Marcel was an outstanding figure and 
Vera Courtney made an excellent Musetta. In the issue 
of Tue Musicat Courter of November 1, 1911, I alluded 
to the debut of this company as a promising condern pre- 
paratory to the Antipodean tour, which has proved such 
a great success, and the result of that uninterrupted part- 
nership has worked wonders. In the early days the en- 
semble was very rough, and although individual talent was 
admitted, the friction between the several units was pain- 
fully in evidence. Now all that has disappeared. The 
orchestra, numbering sixty players, is a homogeneous body, 
responsive to every appeal, while the forces on the other 
side of the footlights are “living organisms.” Every work 
has therefore been presented with a smoothness of detail 
and command of resource only attainable by constant 
association and mutual understanding, and I venture to 
say that in this matter of ensemble alone, apart from in- 
dividual merit, the Quinlan Company is one of the finest 
organizations that has ever been recruited in Great Brit- 
ain. From the following list of operas produced on this 
occasion it will be seen that masterly judgment must have 
prevailed to ensure success, and I may say that in every 
single case vocal and instrumental finish and histrionic 
perfection have been in evidence: “Lohengrin,” “Tales of 
Hoffmann,” “Marriage of Figaro.” “Girl of the Golden 
West,” “Tannhauser,” “Carmen,” “Tristan and Isolde,” 
“The Valkyrie,” “Madama Butterfly,” “Aida” and “Louise.” 
The latter long expected Parisian work created a distinctly 
favorable impression, notwithstanding the palpable influ- 
ence of Wagner. The story is intelligible and the com- 
poser has caught the atmosphere of the period without 
overdoing it. Jeanne Brola undertook the title part and 
those named above were in the cast. Other prominent 
members of the company were: Agnes Nicholls, Edna 
Thornton, Rosina Beynon, John Coates. Charles Magrath, 
John Harrison, Robert Parker, etc., and the duties of the 
conductor were shared by Hubert Bath, Ernst Knoch and 
Tullio Voghera. IT am sorry to say, however. that owing 
to powerful counter attractions and other musical engage- 
ments already underwritten, the public support was not in 
accordance with the importance of the visit, and Mr. 
Quinlan expressed himself on the subject in no unmeas- 
ured terms. 


nner 


Other functions of more or less importance have in- 
cluded a visit from Melba, who is singing as well as ever 
She was accompanied by Ysaye and Bachaus, and a first 
rate baritone in the person of Edmund Burke, who hails, 
I believe, from Canada. His voice is a rich baritone of 
good compass and of telling quality. His treatment of an 
operatic aria by Dias and Moussorgsky’s “Flea Song” 
reached a high level of excellence. M. Lapierre was an 
admirable accompanist. Landon Ronald and the New 
Symphony Orchestra, with Irene Scharrer (piano) and 
Evan Williams (vocalist), gave a program of pleasing 
variety, comprising the “Meistersinger” overtute, selections 
from Mendelssohn, Tschaikowsky, etc., and Miss Scharrer 
gave a scintillating display during Liszt’s Hungarian fan- 
tasie. Clara Butt and her husband (Kennerley Rumford), 
Tivadar Nachez (violin) and W. H. Squire (cello) at- 
tracted a large clientele, but the pabulum submitted does 
not call for special mention. 


The keenest interest is being shown not only in Liver- 
pool but throughout the country on the question of the 
appoinment of a successor to the late Dr. Peace as organ- 
ist of St. George’s Hall. It will be remembered that the 
celebrated Best held this position for a great number of 
years, his incomparable playing and independent outlook 
giving him the sovereignty of the organ in this country. 
Although Peace was a brilliant executant and laid himself 
out to please the hoi polloi, he was not in a true sense the 
lineal successor of Best. Those who know anything about 
the matter declare that such a man exists in the person 
of Edwin H. Lemare, and I may add that I am myself 
a member of a local committee that has come together 
spontaneously with the object of furthering his claims for 
the appointment, which only carries with it £400 a year. 
Unfortunately, however, “red tape” and quite unnecessary 




























acrimony have resulted in the retention of Sir C. Villiers 


Stanford, Sir Frederic Bridge and Sir Walter Parratt to 
act as judges of certain selected candidates in response to 
an advertisement that was inserted in the press. Lemare 
very rightly declines to compete, deeming himself above 
such a test, as indeed he is. A numerously signed petition 
in his favor has been sent in to the Council, but the dreary 
farce must be proceeded with, although it is within the 
power of the City Council, as a body, to refuse to ratify 
the recommendation of the judicial trinity above referred 
to. It is the earnest wish of all lovers of organ playing 
and admirers of Mr. Lemare that the knot will be cut 
in this manner and the appointment offered to the only 
man competent to continue the grand traditions of one 
who, in the words of Von Bilow, was “the Liszt of the 
organ.” W. J. Bownen. 





Musical Journalism. 
[New York Times. ] 

Bill Snyder, head keeper at the Central Park Zoo, is 
quite positive that a most wonderful thing has happened 
there. As every one familiar with Zoo affairs knows that 
Snyder has had experiences beside which those of other 
keepers pale to insignificance, his opinion carries weight 
Also his highly original observations on hitherto undis- 
covered and unsuspected traits among his charges have 
made him famous the world over. 

Snyder gravely reported as he took a seat in the hay 
house after feeling the elephants yesterday that a few days 
ago he caught Baa Baa, once the pet lamb of the Zoo 
but now the pet sheep, cultivating a talent for music. With 
this announcement a violent discussion started as to the 
extent to which sheep appreciate harmony. The dispute 
hecame so warm that Snyder was forced to break in on 
his narrative to part Bob Horton, his assistant, who insists 
that every one must believe everything his superior says, 
and Andy Smith, the veteran policeman of the animal 
house, who is a skeptic 

“You tell the story, Bill,” insisted Keeper Keenan finally 
and here it is: 

“Long ago,” Snyder began, “a keeper told me of a dog 
which, when his master forgot to give him his dinner 
went out into the fields and | 
and dropped it at his master’s feet. I thought that was 


rought back a forget-me-not 


a wonderful display of animal intelligence, and it is the 
manifestation upon which I base my theory that certain 
animals think. The other day I came into the hay house, 
and from behind the feedbin there came the sound of 
the mouth organ. I walked around to see who was play- 
ing, and there, crouched down and holding the mouth 
organ just as a dog would hold a bone, was Baa Baa, the 
sheep, entranced in the sounds produced 

“Now, I am no judge of music, but it sounded to me 
as if that animal was playing the first four notes of ‘Home 
Sweet Home,’ and playing them over and over again. | 
am positive the animal was beating time with his tail.” 

Baa Baa is the especial pet of Snyder. It was one of 
several lambs born early last winter, which was brought 
into the hay house to live until it was able to care for 
itself. Baa Baa was so named because it was the most 
delicate of the lambs of its period, and bleated continu 
ally. Snyder grew so fond of it that when the other 
lambs were turned out on the sheep range, Baa Baa stayed 
in the hay house 

The mouth organ upon which Baa Baa can now play is 
the one used by Hattie, the trained elephant. Several 
times each day Snyder goes from the hay house carrying 
the mouth organ and the other things needed by Hattie 
in her vaudeville act. Snyder now remembers that when 
ever Hattie performed Baa Baa would always leave the 
hay house and watch the proceedings with much interest 

“TI think that sheep got the desire to play the mouth 
organ from continually watching Hattie and noting the 
enjoyment of the elephant,” Snyder explained. “The sheep, 
T am sure, has musical ability. What makes it so won 
derful to me is that I never suspected a sheep had sense 


} 


enough to learn how to play by watching another animal 


perform.” 


Max Pauer Coming Early Next Month. 

Max Pauer, the pianist, of Stuttgart, has cabled his man 
uzer, M H. Hanson, that he (Pauer) will sail for New 
York December 31 on the steamer George Washington 
Mr. Pauer is to tour with the Boston Symphony Orches 
tra and the New York Philharmonic Society. and will a: 
pear with another orchestra in New York. The dates with 
the Philharmonic are January 16 and 17. when Pauer will 
play the “Emperor” concerto of Beethoven 


Elman and LanKow at the Rubinstein. 

Mischa Elman, the Russian violinist, and Edward Lan- 
kow. the basso from the Metropolitan Opera Company 
will be the assisting soloists at the New York Rubinstein 
concert Tuesday evening, December 10. The concert. as 
usual, takes place in the large ball room of the Waldorf 
Astoria. 
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The following three numbers constituted a beautiful 
program given by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
Friday evening, with Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, as soloist 
Symphony No. 3, Brahms; concerto for violin and orches 
tra, Glazounow; three episodes by Adolf Weidig. Zim 
balist created a sensation and was recalled several times 
He played two encore numbers unaccompanied and dis 
played his wonderful technical and interpretative power 


RRR 


An American pianist, Mrs. Truman Aldrich, played the 
Grieg A minor concerto in an effective manner at the 
1¢ was most interesting in her 





Sunday popular concert. SI! 
encore number, a lighter composition. The most attrac 
tive of the orchestra numbers was a Massenet number 
Winter Starlight,” which is best described by its title 


nRre 


Wendel Heighton has closed a contract for the Minne 
apolis Symphony Orchestra to play in Chattanooga, Tenn 
during the spring tour. 


RRR 
Under the auspices of the Northwestern Conservatory 


of Music, Leopold Godowsky, pianist, will appear in con 
cert in the Auditorium Monday evening 


( {f MINNEAPOLIS 
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The first high sch faculty concer the season was 
given in North High Sc! Wednes ifter by a 
male quartet composed of A. W. Hurd, R. T. Tenney, 
Winworth Williams and P. A. Davis, and H. B. Street, A 
W. Hurd and W. H. Shepard, pianists 

RRR 

Margaret Distad, mezzo-soprano, p William H 
Pontius, of the Minneapolis Sch f Music, sang a 
group of solos, Ethel Hoff of the faculty, accompanying 
at a special concert given at t Cent High Scho 
Wednesday, November 27 The regular faculty « cert 
was given Saturday morning, November 30, by Harrison 
Wall Johnson, who, by request, gave a port f the pr 
gram played at his recital on the previ vening The 
recital for Saturday, December 7 Ww resented by a 
male quartet consisting of A. W. Hut Winworth Wil 
liams, R. T. Tenney and P. A avis, assisted by H. B 
Street, A. W. Hurd a W. H. SI ut all m t f 
the faculty of North High School. Pupils of the dram 
department under the direction of Charles M. Holt will 
present “The Rose of Plymouth Town” in the schoo! hall 
on Tuesday evening, December 3. It will be preceded by 
the clever little curtain raiser The Netth in which 
Marjorie Mecusker and Edna Hills will appear. Harriet 
Hetland will read “The Daw fa Tor rrow’ at t 
Dayton Presbyterian Church, St. Paul December 13 





Teasing with Tone. 


Dr. Ruelle, of Paris, quarreled with the concierge, and 
determined to be revenged; inasmuch as he had already 
had recourse to the law in vain, he hit upon another plan 
He invoked the aid of M. Cochon, the president of the 
National and International Society of Householders, who 
apparently has invented several methods of annoying con 
cierges by way of “protecting” householders. His method 
on this occasion consisted of marching to Dr. Ruelle’s flat 
in the Rue de Miromesnil at the head of a band made up 
of fifteen bugles, twelve clarinets and ten drums Ad 
mitted to the doctor’s apartments, these musical gentlemen 
proceeded to give a “little music,” aided and abetted by 
the doctor himself, who pounded away vigorously on his 
piano. The crowd that gathered in the street enjoyed the 
fun; not so the other tenants and the concierge, who 
described the music as a “most infernal row,” a not quite 
inappropriate term, judging from the composition of the 
orchestra. The police were called in and arrested M 
Cochon, who, after formal identification, was set at large 
The use he made of his liberty was to renew the row by 
giving a second “concert” in the afternoon, which was 
even more terrible than the earlier one. This time the 
police arrested the whole party, subsequently releasing 
them after due formalities 

Later intelligence is to the effect that the ingenious and 
malicious man of medicine has invented another plan for 
harassing the wretched concierge. He collected a body of 
students from the Quartier Latin, who sang patrioti 
songs, not unmixed with ribaldry, the “Marseillaise” being 
a climax. Then there was a chanson rosse, in which one 
of the students improvised defamatory statements con 
cerning the concierge’s family affairs Again the police 
appeared, again they arrested the offenders, and again they 
released them on bail. So far the advantage lies with Dr 
Ruelle, but as he is offending more than the concierge 
the landlord proposes to try the effect of legal proceed 
ings. If they are no more efficacious and speedy than the 
action of the police, we await Dr. Ruelle’s next move with 
some amusement 

Apparently Dr. Ruelle is delighted with this scheme for 
annoying his concierge, and gleefully says that his lease has 
still six years to run. If he proposes to keep his “little 
music” going for any appreciable period, he must have 
more time and money to fool away than most people, be- 
sides which he has to reckon with the other tenants, whose 
comfor: and serenity are apparently not to be considered 
so long as he can be revenged on the concierge. Such a 
brutal scheme is worthy of a man with such a name as 
Cochon! We fancy, somehow, that the permanent smile 
will rest on the features of the concierge —London Musi 
cal News. 


Abraham Lincoln's Musicianship. 

A story concerning Abraham Lincoln’s musical attain- 
ments is preserved in Madame de Hegermann-Linden 
crone’s “In the Courts of Memory.” At the Sanitary Fair 
held in Philadelphia in 1864 Madame de Hegermann-Lin- 
dencrone, then Mrs. Moulton, was asked to sing for the 
President. After she had finished “Robin Adair,” Lin- 
coln, holding her hand in a grip of iron, said: “Music is 





not much in my line, but when you sing you warble your- 
self into a man’s heart. I think I might become a musi 
cian if I heard you often; but so far I only know two 
tunes.” “‘Hail Columbia!’” she asked You know that 
I! am sure!” “Oh, yes, I know that,” he replied, “for I 


And the other 


have to stand up and take off my hat.” 
one?” “The other one! Oh, the other one is the one 
when I don’t stand up!"—San Francisco Argonaut 





Ysaye Recital Program. 
Eugen Ysa will offer the following numbers at his 
econd New York recital, in Carnegie Hall, Thursda 


afternoon, December 5 


s € D \M[ rt 
( rto for ‘ D minor “ 
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The great violmist will be assisted by Camille Decreus 

t the piano and Gaston Dethier at the org 





Mrs. Rathfon Visiting in New York. 





Mrs. Gilbert Brown Rathfon, director of the Rubinstein 
( t Bufta n New York for a few d She 
reports a busy season for the club, w n 
ing recitals and two evening concerts during the sO 
It the only Buffalo musical club in the Ameri Fede 

n of Woman's Clubs It meet nee a week for re 

reals Mrs. Rathfon has been acti n Buffalo n 
circles for a number of years, and it is largely through her 
fforts that the Rubinstein (¢ b } cured the 
t now | 


Gustav L. BecKer's Musicales. 


Gustav L. Becker, the well known New York pianist 
teacher and pedagogue, gave the first of his Sunday m 
ales at his studi n Aeolian Hall last inday, when a 
number of prominent artists appeared. Mr. Becker will 
give these mus ules during the month f December ever 
sunday afternoon between 4 and 6 lock, and will he 
happy t have members f the mu al rofe 1 
their friends at any of these musicale 

One on Pa. 
“Pa, what’ i genius ” 
Ask your mother; she married one.” 

“Why, I didn’t know ma had been married tw 
Houston Post 

I ea Antwerp is in ful ving: the Theater 
Royal, the Opera and the Lyrique Flamand are p x 
rowded houses Two entirely new opera 
presented Nuit de Pentecote,” by Roels, librett 
Sabbe, is a dramatic work and gave great 
mort du Roi Renaud,” by Louis Delme, d ' ‘ 

well suited to the operatic stage , ‘ uM 
Landon is too tragic and slow. Both of the above work 


ire by Belgian composers. 
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MUSIC IN OMAHA. 


with success in the song cycle entitled “In Fairyland.” 
The First Congregational Church was the scene of the 





“It does not sound like the same orchestra,” or variations 
on that theme. 























Omana, Net ver , 1912 
I ry Morning Mus ‘cal Club open d its season Presentation. Despite the excellent record of the Philadelphia Orches- 
a very successful ‘“monologue-recital” by nme tra in the past, it is safe to say that the “new” Philadel- 
Mrs. Thomas J. Kelly. The ibject of the James S. Colvin presented his pupil, Ruth Wahlstrom, phia Orchestra with its extraordinary young leader, its 
treated in a most lucid and in an ambitious program of piano music one evening last fresh enthusiasm, its new-found eloquence, and the finesse 
Mr. Kelly in the course of his week. Miss Wahlstrom’s playing created a very favor- of ensemble and beauty of tone which is growing more 
hich revealed, by the way, an able impression. perfect with each performance, will have a great part to 
earch and erudition. The illus- nee play in the musical history of America. 
Iksongs of many nations, and in The Norden Society of Swedish Singers appeared in 
ing by Mr. and Mrs. Kelly in concert last week under the direction of John S. Helgren Dressmakers, Attention! 
ught to light their many beauties, On Assisting were Frank O. Newlean, baritone, and Frank It was no wonder a matinee crush in Carnegie Hall 
Mr. Duffield was unable to appear — Mach, violinist. yesterday afternoon gasped and rubbed its eyes to see the 
lace was taken Martin W eee most sensational singing actress of the day in the dernier 
Christine Miller, the charming Pittsburgh contralto, has cri of Paris as to picture hats, a corsage of two pink 
ees been engaged to appear with the Creighton Glee Club '°8¢s, white lace pannier caught by blue bows, and cling- 
ncert was given at the Brandeis a its concert in Boyd’s Theater, January 15. ing back train perilously high-geared at the left ankle. 
Monday evening by the united German sing Jean P. Durrietp For the seventh time, Mary Garden’s back. From the 
the direction of their capable and ar tee eae a moment the lithe figure swung full around as the star en- 
Th. Rud. Reese. Mr. Reese's long tered the stage, till she left under a zebra robe of chin- 
musicianship enable him to obtain New Life in Philadelphia Orchestra. chilla furs after concluding with Gounod’s “Ave Maria” 
and orchestra without the After the first concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra twice over, there’s no doubt Miss Garden held her audi- 
exper : I ne energy The this season H. T, Craven, one of Philadelphia’s leading ence in the hollow of her hand—New York Evening 
| the leader's spirit and gave forth some critics, wrote in the North American: “What was, how Sun. 
is varied shadings, lively ever, much more significant upon this occasion was the 
eadings, unanimous attacks and strong miraculous effect of personality upon the orchestra's per- Letters at The Musical Courier Offices. 
t cre Louise Jansen-Wylie, whose fine sonnel. Some of the choirs, notably the strings, played There are letters at these offices addressed to E. J. 
| with pleasure in two groups of | with an eloquence never before revealed in the history of Q’Mahony, Moritz Moszkowski, Pietro Mascagni and 
lilda Matthe ntralto, of Davenport, Ia., whose the organization.” Again, he Says: “Mr. Stokowski has Christian Sinding. 
‘ ddition to the program;  quickened these fine artists into new life.” = 
‘ linist, who gave a finished perform This opinion seems to be shared, not only by Mr FOR SALE 
isat Zigeunerweisen.” The Omaha Violin Craven's colleagues on the press, but by that many headed 
ulso | a pleasing number critic, the public FOR SALE—A fine old violin in good repair, superb tone, 
nee Walking in the lobbies of the Philadelphia Academy of belonging private individual. Address P. O. Box 
Pupils of Frederick C. Freemantel recently appeared Music after a concert, one hears repeatedly the phrase 104, New York. 
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Touch” “which Iwill; 
mati you FREE, end 
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world famous artis whe 
use REINDAHL VIOLINS 


Vieclins sent te respee 
sible persons on trial, 
fer comparison 

other sew or famous 
old viclins. If desired, 
graduel charge oe 


Fifteenth Street and Grand Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


ranberry Piano School 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Directer 








Reindahl Crand Model. $250.00 
REINDAHL VIOLINS 
USED AND ENDORSED BY 


com KNOTE REINDARL 








Practical Training Courses for Teachers + a , Sn ee cate 
Artistic Plase vies P. EH orn Frits Krevaier Atel ler, 318 Athesecem Bigg. 


THE FAELTEN SYSTEM 


Alexander Bull §9 East Yee Bares Street 
Beokiets Care<gic Hall New York 


Cwrcase, MLSOS. OR 








A. B. GHASE PIANOS 
Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 


NORWALK, OHIO 


The Editor-in-Chief of Taz Museces 
Countza 


BUSH & LANE PIANOS 


A quality of Tone Which Will Please the 
Most Critical 


Reference: 








A Piano Which Will Stand the Test ef 
Years of Usage 


Case Designs Which Are Original, Artistic 
and Beautiful 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 


STERN'S CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


BERLIN S. VW. 22a Bernburger Street (Philharmonie) 
GREATEST CONSERVATORY IN EUROPE 
POUNDED 1850 1,350 PUPILS 130 TEACHERS 
Roy al Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 
Conservatory Development in all branches of mvue Opera Dramatic Schoo Complete t ing 
for Orchestra Schoo) mprising all « heatra struments Seminary Spe 
og for teachers 








stage 
elal traini 


Private and Ensemble Classes 





tr Teachers Piano raf ema MARTIN KRAUS! I fessor JAMES KWAST, EMMA KOCH, 
GEORG BERTRAM, THEODOR SCHOENBERGER 

Singing——Frau Professor NICKLASS-KEMPNER, frau ! MATHILDE MALLINGER (Roya ham 
ber Singer I » EMMY RAABE-BURG, FRANZESCHINA PREVOSTI. NIKOLAUS ROTHMUHL, 
Koyal Chamber Singer (Opera School), KARL MAYER, Royal Chamlx x EUGEN BRIEGER, 

Violin—-Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, ALEXANDER FIEDEMANN, SAM FRANKO 

Theory and Composi tion WILHELM KLATTE. ALEXANDER VON FIELITZ 

Send for illustrated catalogue 4 prospectus Pupils received at any 

DRESDEN, GERMANY 


Fifty-fifth Year, 1909-1910. 


Béecction from beginning to finish Full courses of single branches 
April and September. Admission granted also at 


Prospectus and List of Teachers From the Directorium 


1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructers 


Principal admussios tisees begts 
other times 











HAZELTON BROTHERS 
PIANOS 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


Nos. 66 and 68 University Place . WEW YORE 














THE MUSICAL COURIER 


Masons Holi 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


_®@ @_ 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 











THE 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


[GRAND AND UPRIGHT] 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


Park Avenue, Borough of Manhattan 
. ) Jackson Avenue, Borough of Queens 
F actories: ) Ditmars Avenue, Borough of =< NEW YORK 
Riker Avenue, Borough of Queens 
AND 


= @. Peuli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 - « « « HAMBURG 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 

Wererecus! Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St,, Portman Sq.,W., London 
Jungtiernstieg 34, Hamburg, end 
Koeniggraectzerstrasese 6, Berlin 


View ave «hee neld by our accredited representatives in al' principal cities all ever the glebe 


STEINWAY & SONS 

















PIANOS 


PIANOS 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S.A. 


JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


—1 Manufactured by + 


JEWETT PIANO CO., = = Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 


























The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 
than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 


SOHMER| 








It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 








The advantage of such a piano 
appeals at once to the discrimi- 
nating intelligence of the leading 








SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS ; 


31S FIFTH AVENUE 
Cerner 324 Street 











is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 


12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Streets, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE. KASTNER & CO., Led., 34 Margaret Street 








BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 

















